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START Till: SECOND. 

The Coii.i-tjiicnren of I'niverml Rutievoleuco and Fraternal Affection. 

adu « vastly proitily nnbodied nd veil lure it wm, too 

«! li " y° ui, 8 *biug, th“ maiden of the rock, with hair like thread* of 
gold, fulling over her nock and shoulders down into the dancing water*, 
and nor polished rosy limb* gleamed out from the golden toil, like ptnk-bued 
marble. Her eye* were the colour of the aky on a hot, aultry day; deeply, 
darkly blue. Vou looked in—in—in—till, nt iast, tbo fair young soul lying 
at the farthest depth*, looking naiotly out—n fair young soul, filled with in- 
love. And over thoae blue eye*, nrclied brow*, which put to «hiune 
all tho painter*’ embodiment* and poet'* imagining* from Noah'* time 
downward*. And, then, the red swelling, pouting, dewy lip*, like two ros*- 
bud* springing ap in a field of mow; they wonla have tempted an anebor- 
\ ite bee, those ra«e-buo lip*} And there she wa* silling, more than half in 
water, combtug her long dazzling lock* with a oomb ol whitest pearl, all 
1 studded with precious gem*, and the baudle of It wreathed round with ocean 
fluwera. Ana her (lender ro*y finger* kept parting thi* hair, and opening 
! ■ way Tor her blue eye* to look abroad i and her bright blno eye* looked 
, straight before her, and they retted on Lorenzo. She sighed once more, a* 

I gently a* a young balm awakening. and repeated, a* if she had heard some 
sweat melody, and wa* endeavouring to learn it by heart, ’Caro, earisstino, o' 

1 efa'to t’amo 1’ 

Now on inch a night, and in iticlt a place a* this, lonely, lovely, with a 
beautiful maiden looking full at you, with her heaven-coloured eye*, from 
amongst a man* of golden hair, signing with her rosebud lip*; ’O' ch’in t'amo' 
■o neur, that the warm iireatii, which bad firat kissed them, came heavy la¬ 
den with their swoeu, fluttering and fluttering round yoor own, wbat mor¬ 
tal tnan could possibly be exported to think or his serenade* to another, or 
of hi* flowers, or hi* ribbons, nr tho diligent mas* going*, or tho hot eye- 
battery, nnd coldly tarn away t Not Lorenzo, in good finth She wa* not 
I ono of tlie crowued queens, nor yet a star fallen from tho iky, kneeling to 
uud worshipping him, but simply n living, warm, white-armed maiden, ait- 
ting,ut dead of night,on n ruoa, in the midst of the sea, combing her hair, 
looking at him, nnd sighing, ‘O' ch'io t’nmo!' Dad metaphysician*, mathe¬ 
maticians, logicians, and philosophers nro ye, if ye cannot define tho differ¬ 
ence ! 

What splashed in the water, close to the maid f Oh! it must liave been 
a largo fish wit!) a large tail. 

Lorenzo became greatly interested. His universal benevolence, the fra¬ 
ternal affection which he felt for all tho world, hi* sisters, if young and pret¬ 
ty, wero excited. She would take cold there; get tho crippling rheuma¬ 
tism ; a paralytic stroke wou'd make her a second Coutbon. Oh ! who 
! would not be tho dog then 1 or she wo*, it may be, mnd ; for surely her 
| mnnnor* were rather oxtr-iordinury, even for Naples, nnd if so, poor thing, 

I *ha must be taken care of, and sent bock to her guardians. 

Ho was really very benevolent, our young Lorenzo ! So he wont nearer 
and nearer to the beautiful maid it. He did not go very fastt indeed bit 
movements wer habitually slow and stately; then, wbat mode the cplout 
mount so warmly to bis Glee, and his heart beat so loud, that ite rushing 
blood boiled like a tumultuous cataract within bis breast. And what mode 
his breath come so short 7 

Poor Francesca ! 

He went nearer, nearer stilt, until the salt wave, nnperooived, rose above 
h * knee, and the breath of the dome’s lips scarce lelt its dewy bed ere it 
kissed bis own. The slender finger* ol one band the maiden still twined 
amongst tho clustering golden ringlets, putting them from off her brow, and 
from before her blue eyes, that these might look all the better at him, like 
the Little Bed Riding Hood's wolfish grandmother. The other hand, hold¬ 
ing the woodertul pearl comb, bung listlesaly by her aide, and the tip* of iter 
finger*, just dipped in tho watorandplayod with it. Lorenzo took thi* baud 
in Ttia, firat putting tbo pearl comb in bis waistcoat pocket. Sho looked 
quietly nod half inquiringly, first at bjm, then their hands, again ir to bis 
handsome face, and left it passive in his hold.' Tito unfailing, consequence 
of maiden deliberation! 

■Beautiful maiden l what dost thou here at midnight in the midst of the 
cold, cold sea 1 Oh, come with me,come 1 1 will wrap thee in myanaalle, 
and bear thee away. To my own homo, loveliest, will I take thee, if thou 
bast not a dwelling in Napoli. Dearest, fairest, haste thee and cento. Nay, 
shrink not, pretty trembler. Thinkest t ou that I woold barm thee, my 
beautiful bird 7’ Fur he bod plucud his arm around her, simply a* a pro¬ 
tection against (ho *ea-brae/.e* that came so rudely about tier; and she bod 
trembled and shrunk from him for an instant; but for an instant,, and. than 
her bright bead drooped quioly, softly into his bosom; and her neck and 
rounded, glancing shouldura, pooping through their veil of hair, blushed aa 
the east when tho sun first kisses her. Themantlo wa* forgotten; and be 
was on the point of enacting to her the part ol tliesun to the east, and bad 
bent bis head tilt their hair mingled. 

Ha! another fish, with another confoundedly large toil, splashed quiver- 
ingiy beside them. 

The young sculptor woke from his delirium-dream of delight. What if 
it were a shark 7 He bad no wish to aee his new-found beauty bodily de¬ 
voured before his eyes and t j sacrifice himself to appease the cannibal cra¬ 
vings of any such monster, wo* not particularly captivating either in ptne 
! or ette. 

* Wilt thou come with me. beautiful 7 Conte with me to mine own 
borne. So, then trombleat. Thou art cold—cold. Let me warm thee 
against my heart;’ which same heart, be it remembered, bad served all 
the purposes of an Arnott stove to some half hundred trembler* beiore 
1 now. 

This time Lorenzo did remember his large cloak, nnd ha tried to ibid her 
In it; but the wilful maidoeizod it in her pretty grasp, nnd flung it, an far 
as she could throw, into the sea. 

‘Nay, sweet child, that was unwise,’said the sculptor, in a tone of the 
softest reproach. This was his only cloak, end, like most handsome, roman¬ 
tic, eccentric young sculptors, be was much too poor to contemplate, with a 
vast deal of pleasure, the necesaity of buying so many yards of cloth and 
velvet to make himself another. lint mite spokes tear trembled in the 
young maid’s eye, and her soft little lip quivered. So he kissed them both 
with right good will, and soon reconciled himself to his loss by taking her 
in his arms preparatory to bearing her sway from tbe cold-givfag wave* and 
the man loving sharks, to Ids atelier oh the road to tbe cathedral. 

l’oar Franceses! 

And then as soon m his arm* wero round her, she left off twining her 
•lender fiogera among the glittering air, and twined bar two white arms 
round his neck instead, and laid her cheek against bis; and thus she vested, 
tranquil and happy t* a yoong bird when ita mother has flown to ha dear 
nest to the honeysuckle branches; and the poises of their heart* boat in act¬ 
ion and the nch ringlets—tbe ebon end the gold—mingled in one UrftU- 
est most, and they felt os if they bad just now met—old lovers —a ltar years 
of separation ana despair. 

‘ Const thou love me V whispered Lorenzo, 

1 Vo*,’ said the nightingale voice, so small and yet to clear, that it rang 
thr> ugh every vein anil nerve like a flash of ligbtnieg, sad its sweetness 
hung on the senses as honey bangs in the flower-bell. ' Fes, dost thou love 
me 7’ 

‘ Dearest, loveliest! 1 do, indeed, love thee.’ 

Now, Lorenzo, are you not a very pretty fellow 7 Where is Francesca 
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Alas' poor innid, slie bii* wept Ih-tm If in slri-p, <h*ijjq>otiili.*ii in her night¬ 
ly serenade, anil even nuw, it dreaming "I you. you hardened sinner— 
. (roaming ol you at the very inomuut when you uro swearing love ton 
■ tningor demoiselle. Wlmt tail fellnwa thete handsome men ore! Ami 
what a pity it it that poor women tlionlil be oo very constant and to tire' 
aoiiiely fond ! Now if Francesca would but eoniolo heraelf by a Dew gui¬ 
tar-player: but then the won't; in id Lorenzo, you false and handtomeyouug 
•eulptor of Nuplei, you will have tho (wppiuett of one day teeing her goto 
tbo church—not at your bride, dir, which tho ought to have beep, but at a 
melancholy, thaven, imprisoned nuu. 

Then a glad cry of joy bunt from the lips of tho Muidon of the llock at 
l.oruuro tworo hit perjured love. Tighter, tighter wound her anna—near¬ 
er, nearer to berbeuling heart they pressed him; and one timid kits she 
tb-vl upon hit brow. And away, away, through tiro bright green wavea 
They sped. Down, down, down! down l> tho cuvos under the ten—down 
to the coral rockt and tho silver gardens—down to tbo gleaming treasure- 
homos whero gold, and diamonds, nnd ruble* pave tho Door* and arch tho 
roof—whore culumus of pure pearl, like sculptured snow, hold up tho 
glancing dome—whero tho water* sing tongs sweeter than the song* of the 
bird of the grovo to crudle to ret: the ocuuu's babes! Away to the green 
tea-cave*; and the wave* rushed und leaped urouud and above them, nnd 
danced by their side, like a hand of laughing nymphs. And their million- 
< 'ihiurod (bum sparkled rouud their brows, and cinctured their necks, nud 
bound their iirnus with radiance, brighter tbun hail over coronet of flushing 
diamond stone, or /one of bn riling ruby, or curcanet of clear, transparent 
emerald Uh I a bright and goodly jowollory had the sparkles of the fleck¬ 
ing fuain 1 

And Lorenzo's sense* were fust failing, when tplush, splash, through all 
this tumult aud hubbub he heard a largo fish with the large tail following 
close upon them, in mortal agony he opened hi* eyes, aud looked at that 
place where the young thing's feet ought to have ucen. He was in the 
arms of a mermaid! So he very quietly • fainted quite away.' Tho splush- 
tng of the supposed sharks, was the mermuid's tail. What next? 

ST MU' THli THIRD AND LAST. 

Ul want Lorenzo Tell and did amongst the Marine mores. 

‘ Welcome thee, love, to my sea-green home, 

Where ihe waves are rushinc free. 

And ihe rainbow's glance in the sparkling loam, 

Like die arching rdol ol a painted dome, 

Here shall my dwelling be. 

My orean care—oh, is it nut bright— 

Brighter than aught ol eaith 1 
It is paved by tbe gems—the children ol light—_ 

Which (lash like the stars on a midsummer’* night, 

When they crowd 10 ihe young moon's birth. 

And the coral rocks, they are growing near. 

And over ihem buds are creeping, 

Washed by the spiny of Ihe billows clear, 

Mhgled with drops ol that amber tear. 

The bird ol the sea is weeping. 

1 will pluck their youngest and (aircsl flowers 
To gnrlund around thy hair; 

And I'll steep the wreaili in the rainbow showers. 

Which are falling around our ocean bowers. 

Like kisses within the air. 

And shells, with their delicate, varying hues, 

Shall make to thee music sweet; 

Sweet as the voice of tho morn when she woos, 

From the breast ol the earth, the night-lallm dews, 

To tho echoes of faery feet. 

And my while arras shall be as a pillow for thee, 

To soothe thee to rest anil repose; 

And my tresses shall hang as a gold canupy, 

To curtain thy sleep from the eyes of the sea, 

As the leal keeps ihe sun from the rose. 

And ihr life it shall be as a moment ol Jighi, 

As swill nnd as brilliant in hue; 

And thy days they shall pass in a flash of delight— 

In lore—oh! as pure as tbe moon of the night, 

And pleasures, still changing and new.’ 

When Lorenzo, idler a time, thought fit to recall his Senses, which, be 
said, had suddenly lett him to wander in the dark land of oblivion, this song 
sounded in his ears; nnd on opening his eyes he saw the fair, fair lace 
which had so bewitched him, bending over with n mixture of innocent 
surprise and chlld-like love in its gentle expression. It would seem lh»t 
sea-people—by which I mean those men and women with fishy continu¬ 
ations who 1 ivc among the 1 roots ol the sea,'—arc not given to the fainting 
mood; lor the maid applied neither salts nor sal volatile, nor burnt leathers, 
nor any of the old-nurse restoratives, but only a lew timid pressures ol the 
rose-like lips upon his lorchead, and a coy, half-lrlghtened playing with his 
hair, and those sweet wants ol song. A nd they did as wall, these faiut and 
soil caresses; yet she was afraid ot this strange, pallid silence—these c'osed 
lips—this scarce-drawn breath. She feared it as an unknown thing is 
ever feared ; but when Lorenzo’s blood again flowed warm through his 
vents, and when his large eyes opened ihemsclves, llko flowers, aud looked, 
is they had lately looked in the moonlight by the sea-shore; and when, 
heedless of the shining I;ns which had shucked him so mueh at first, he 
clasped her to his heart all the same as if she had been an earthly damsel 
not inquiring or caring for birth, parentage, or education, she forgot all he 
dread, and laid her blushing cheek on nis hands, like a young, half-tam 
bird first proving confidence; and a deep hmntoflove, until now hidden in 
the soil ot innocence nnd ignorance, sprung up, gushing into her heart, and 
overpowered her with its force. 

Days and days and months passed: and Lorenzo had forgotten earth. The 
Mass-going*, Francesca, masked balls, chisel ing Venuses and Graces Irom 
living, breathing, loveliest models, guitur-tinklings—m short, all his former 
lerresirial enjoyments had faded from his memory in the full and complete 
illss of his subaqueous dwelling. His marine bride, too, who could be 
more lovely, more loving, more loveable? Did she not unite all the grace 
aud deep tenderness ot a woman, with nis the ingenuousness of a child, aI- 
ieit she was ot such equivocal extraction. But Lorenzo loved her fot her 
iwnsake, and not for the sake ol money-bags and quartering*. 

And in the maid's love for the young mortal, there was, m its very in¬ 
tensity, a lund of sadness. Often, when he slept, softly pillowed by her 
white arms, tears tor no definite cause— no grief, no sorrowful anticipations, 
tail, simply tears, from the ovci flowings of a heart filled with boundless 
love, tell like seed pearl from under her blue vciued lids, aad gemmed his 
raven curls. 

This life, lor a time, was exquisito. All around him was Jove and beauty 
living beauty! Tho very waves seemed alive, os the minbows spanned 
diem, and g illured uu their white crests, like shuttered jewels, whou they 
came foaming, and duuclng, before tho cavern: curling up their heads like 
graceful snake*; playing amongst the silver weed, or washing the coral aud 
die many coloured shells that lay about, until they all shono nnd glistenod 
dazalingly. Yet delightful ns it was, at last Lorenzo yawned oftener, and 
oftoner, till ho Utrontencd to widen tho minute oxtent of his bouutiful lips, 
to u most fearful chasm. He wanted his chisel, or his guitar, or some 
books, or some othereje* besides these blue ones, benu'iful as they were, 

_yet seen every duy. Himbumls nud brothers know what follows ! or at 

any rate, wanted something which lie bad uot got. And so he yawned, and 
slept a great deal; nnd gut rattier cross and peevish with the poor little mer- 
woman; and ouco or twice looked scornfully on the green, finned ap¬ 
pendage to the ro body. And os he looked, he thought of how lovely 
were Francesca's little loot, incased in their black Kronen slippers, aud silk 
stockings, pooping out from benouth her dress, like fairy things just born 
and glaucing at the world iu shy wonder. And then he wanted society.— 
True I fishes came every day to the cave, and stored at him with genuine 
fishy astonishment; but this was uot society. Then his bride too; if he 
spoke to her of miy umndnue subject, she would quietly look at him, nud 
>\aietly float awuy, until he had ended, in evident weariness of a language 
so foreign to her pretty enra; and in tact things were looking rather had ; 
and oar poor little tner-woman wept daily more nud more. All the grief- 
leuness ul her sleep watching tears was guno, and bittur sobs aud sight 
were now mingled with tbe bright drops. Sometimes, when her secret 
agony was too strong in her heart, she would gently lay the slumbering in¬ 
constant on his coucu of refreshing damp nud cool sea weed, aud rush far, 
far away through die blue deep, ttll her little soul was again calm aud se¬ 
rene. And then *ho would return, Had waken him with nor sweet nightin¬ 
gale notes; nr with her caresses, which fell over his brow, check, lip, and 
hands, like dewy flowers. 

Lorenzo, at length, noticed that the silky loslies oflier azure eyes were of¬ 
ten wet. There was salt water enough around them, the fishes knew, to 
wot a whole army’s eyelashes, aad with bitter drop* too—unless death's 
potions have been belied; nnd instead of beiuc tarter than old maid’s slan¬ 
der, are as soft and crenmv as a school boy’* first love letter ’ lint the salt 


wutei wlmh whisk'-d about her. lifutig up ln-r hrizlit looks ami rucking 
tliuLt! in itt criidlin/ hillouii, i reeping into her very lids, and rolling, and 
arching over her polished neck und shoulder*, hod no thing In do with wet¬ 
ting the silky issues, a* they were now wet! No ! it Wu* the water of 
grief which had so overflowed, aud drowned their lustre ! 

And Lorenzo, being a kind-hearted youth, and still enough iu love to care 
for the unhappiness, though not sufficiently so to sacrifice bis particular 
enmfurt of grumbling and scowling, felt a certain kind of pity ana compas¬ 
sion; although ho, ns oil men, didliute tears so mortally ! And one even¬ 
ing when the tun was fast sinking, he took tho pretty uttle taper-fingered 
hand in bis, and asked, in his tendercst accents, what grieved the young 
heart ! 

Our poor little ir.cr-woman wept und sobbed afresh at this question, until 
the teemed in danger ol dissolving into one large tear; then suddenly 
looking up, she pat the hair from oft' hit brow, and failing on his neck 
exclaimed, 

* Ah! thou lovest me no longer!' 

Well, Lorenzo did all his endeavours- He swore by Yeans, by Cupid, 
by Bacchus, by all the saints in the calendar, and not n few out of it, that 
he loved her os much ns he did at the first outset oi the adventure; but the 
mcrinuid cared for neither oath, protestation, nor vow, and, saint or goddess, 
it was all tbe same to her, little hentbon! She felt that tho spirit had 
departed, anil that Ills affection was now a mere dty and withered 
skeleton. The bloom laded—tho butterfly's wing wasbroken, and her 
heart with it; so she wept aadsobbod on, at last she exclaimed with sudden 
energy, 

* Bee ! see ! wilt thou stay with me, or wilt thou return to thy dull, gross 
earth ? Now prove thy love.' 

Poor Lorenzo! his love and bis selfishness were a hard battle ; bat in an 
oven-handed combat the last is generally man's victor, though woman can 
sometimes constrain tills file. lie hau the grace to turn aside his head, 
while lie said, almost inaudibty, 

1 Return 1 

The maid wept no longer. Slowly nnd sadly she clasped him in her 
arms—slowly and sadly they mounted up to the dusky world—slowly and 
sadly they went. Then he found himself on the beautiful shore ol the be¬ 
loved Napoli. There are the lights, there the dear country women! Frau- 
cescu too! He was intoxicated with joy. He langhed, clapped his hands, 
currollod gay songs, and forgot all his graco and stateliness in his delight.— 
Thenliebetlioughthiinselfofhiswronged und lovely nrnrinebride. He tarnefl. 
and called her by her name; bat she, with a melancholy smile and 
a flood oi tears, waved her hands in adieu, and disappeared beneath the 
wave. 

And all vanished. 

He found himself lying on tho shore with the rising lido high above him; 
his teeth chattering from cold, not lisping iu tho accents of love; tho moon 
and stars palely glimmering in the grey of the morning, looking cross and 
dull; frogs croaking, instead of tho uightingale voice singing; lizards 
crawling over him, instead of flower kisses; and, instead of soft white 
arma, too racking gripe of tbo foul fiend, rheumatism. ' All was a 
dream !' 

So much for headstrong young men sleoping on foggy nights by the sea¬ 
side after dancing, and flirting, and drinking quite enough iced champagne 
ut bah mat qnci. 
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Mb. Twnnxo now came out from the group 
that surrounded Ellen Denning. He stepped up 
to her sister and Mr. Stribling, and after two bows 
and three waves, he requested permission to in¬ 
quire the subject they were discussing with so 
much animation. 

“ Don’t let us tell him”—said Kosa to Mr. 
Stribling. 

“ What have I done that T should be doomed to 
pine in ignorance!”—asked Mr. Twining. 

“ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise”— 
replied Stribling. 

“ What am I to understand by that?”—inquired 
Twining. 

“ What would you give to know!”—said Rosa. 

“ Can’t you be generous enough to inform me 
gratis?” 

“ No—I am never generous.” 

“You give yourself a very severe character”— 
said Stribling. 

“ I like to be severe.” 

“ I know you do, to my sorrow”—said Twining. 

“ Many a true word is spoken in jest”—remarked 
Stribling. 

“ But I am never in jest”—said Rosa. 

“Iam sorry to hear that”—said Twining. 

“ Why are you sorry?” 

“ I have always hoped that your cruelty to your 
admirers might be only in jest.” 

“ I am not half so cruel as I ought to be.” 

“ Yes, you are—I appeal to my friend Stribling. 
You use him rather worse than you use me.” 

“ No I don’t.” 

“ YeB, you do.” 

Sabina Wcstmore, not over-desirous of hearing 
the recent duct repeated as a trio, changed her 
place to the vicinity of Ellen Denning, and left 
Rosa with Messrs. Stribling and Twining to the 
discussion of nothing. 

Ellen had just seated herself on an ottoman with 
a beau at each side, and three more sitting on 
tabourets before her. 

Miss Denning was volubly descanting on the 
everlasting subject of love, and discussing first 
love; second love; third love; love at first sight; 
love from childhood; love ripening into friendship, 
and friendship subsiding into love. 

“ Well—after all”—proceeded Ellen—“ I cer¬ 
tainly think that love at first sight ought to be the 
most lasting, as it is the strongest. There was 


Mr. Hexagon Blackboard that, with all his mathe¬ 
matics, fell in love with Sophia Splash one morn¬ 
ing when Chestnut Street was all in a thaw, as he 
handed her over the dreadful crossing at Straw¬ 
berry Alley, where Bhe had been waiting more than 
a minute, till a gentleman should come along. 
His love began on seeing how fearlessly, when as¬ 
sisted by his hand, she stepped upon the lumps of 
floating ice—I heard it from good authority. Then 
there was Moneyworth Broadlunds, that married 
the pretty French girl Tromperinc La Ruse. He 
fell in love with her at a party because she smiled 
so sweetly, and said • N’importe,’ when in helping 
her to raspberry ice-cream, he spilt it all over her 
white silk dress (which some said was gros des 
Indcs, and others gros d'Afrique). And lie went 
and proposed the very next morning; though he 
had never seen or heard of her till the evening be¬ 
fore. I have known hundreds and hundreds of 
persons that fell in love at first sight And when 
they married they seemed to live as happily as 
other people.” 

“ For my part”—said Mr. Slowmatch—“ I think 
there can be little chance of happiness in married 
life unless the parties are both of the same stand¬ 
ing in society; equal in point of fortune; of suita¬ 
ble age; on a par as to personal beauty; and ex¬ 
actly alike in mind, manners, and disposition. 
And to ascertain all this with proper accuracy, it is 
necessary that the families on both sides should 
have visited each other for at least twenty years, 
and that the young people should have been com¬ 
panions from early childhood,” 

“Very true”—said Ellen—“you always speak 
so sensibly, Mr. Slowmatch. To be sure, as you 
say, married people cannot be happy, that is per¬ 
fectly happy, unless all suits, and they were play¬ 
mates when children.” 

“ Another thing”—proceeded Mr. Slowmatch— 
“ besides being in every respect suited to each 
other, and being acquainted from infancy, they 
must never have felt any other attachment.” 

« Oh! yes”—resumed Ellen—“ that of course is 
understood. Indeed, I see no possibility of loving 
more than once. Yes, it is quite impossible to 
love more than once, if you love truly.” 

“ There are, however”—observed Mr. Skipton— 
11 a thousand instances where second love has been 
deeper than the first, and more worthily placed.” 

“ True enough”—replied the plastic Ellen—“ the 
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second time one loves, one has more experience 
and better taste. Second love is undoubtedly the 
best But twice only—only twice.” 

“ I have known hundreds of men make excellent 
husbands even to their fourth wives”—said Mr. 
Fiddlcford—“and they seemed to love the last 
best of all.” 

“ As to that”—sneered Mr. Skipton—“ by the 
time a man arrives at his fourth wife, he must be 
pretty nearly in his doalage.” 

“ Well”—said Ellen—“ I sec no reason, after 
all, why people should not fall in love a hundred 
times in the course of their lives, provided the ob¬ 
jects were always handsome—worthy, I mean— 
Fanny Fonfly was engaged eight times before she 
was eighteen.” 

“ What are you saying about engagements'!”— 
inquired Norbert Lankley, who, with Anna hang¬ 
ing fast on his arm, had strolled into the front 
parlour in search of amusement; the back apart¬ 
ment having by tacit consent, been resigned to the 
affianced ones. 

“ Oh!—we are only saying they are very praise¬ 
worthy things”—said Mr. Skipton—“ and tho soon¬ 
er we are all engaged the better.” 

“ Miss Westmore”—said Mr. Lankley—“ don’t 
you play?—I have just been telling Anna that I 
thought a little music would enliven us greatly.” 

“ We are lively enough in this room—all of 
us”—remarked Ellen. 

“ Still, I think all of ns would be the better for 
a few sweet sounds”—observed Norbert—“you 
know * Music hath charms to sooth a savage 
breast.’ ” 

“ I don’t know what savages you mean”—said 
Anna poutingly—“ I am sure, I’m not one.” 

“ Oh! no”—replied Norbert, quickly—“ yet stay, 
—yes you arc. You are certainly a Belle savage; 
don’t you know that story? Have you never read 
the Spectator?” 

“ To be sure I have not”—replied Anna —“ you 
hod better ask Sabina; I believe she is a great 
book-worm.” 

“ I would rather ask Miss Westmore to favour 
us with a tune on the piano”—replied Lankley— 
“ and a song if she pleases.” 

Sabina knew herself to be a good musician, and 
was too well-bred to make excuses when invited to 
play. Norbert Lnnkley conducted her to the piano, 
which was in the back parlour: the fair Anna 
clinging to his other arm, as if resolved not to let 
him escape from her. Ellen and Rosa Denning, 
finding that all the beaux were wending their way 
towards the music room, adjourned also to that 
apartment. 

“ What shall I plnyl”—inquired Sabina. 

“ Perhaps we have none of the music that you 
are accustomed to”—said Ellen. 

“I believe I can play tolerably at sight”—re¬ 
plied Sabina—os she took her seat at the piano. 

The gentlemen now all gathered round the 
instrument; each Tesolving to ask for his favourite 
air. 


Sabina Westmore, when in company, always 
remembered that she ought to play for the gratifi¬ 
cation of others rather than for her own amuse¬ 
ment. Therefore she never refused to indulge her 
hcarere with such pieces as comported with their 
taste, however at variance with her own. She 
played with much science and elegance. She had 
a delightful and highly cultivated voice: her man¬ 
ner was replete with expression: and her music 
was always charming both to the practised and 
the unpractised car. She went through several 
popular airs, and Mr. Stribling was so impolitic as 
to whisper to Rosa his approbation of Miss West- 
more’s singing.—“As to these common ballads”— 
said Rosa—“ anybody can sing them —I don’t sup¬ 
pose she has ever cultivated Italian music—or she 
would nothavo been so willing to sing these every¬ 
day things.” 

Just then Mr. Twining wavered up to the piano 
and requested an air of Bellini’s or Rossini’s— 
“ whichever was most agreeable.” 

Sabina immediately commenced one of Bellini’s 
finest compositions, and went through it in the 
original language, and in a manner which showed 
her familiarity with that style of music, and which 
proved that she was fully competent to elicit all its 
beauties. 

“You told me Miss Westmore was a blue”— 
said Mr. Fiddlcford to Ellen Denning—“ I had 
no idea that blues ever played on pianos and sung 
songs.” 

“ I am sure it is very much out of character for 
them to do so”—replied Ellen. 

“Not when they can do it so very well”—ob¬ 
served Skipton—“Miss Westmore plays and sings 
as delightfully as if she had never read a book in 
her life.” 

“ The blues now-a-days seem to aim at every¬ 
thing”—said Ellen—“ I should not wonder, if in 
time, they were actually to set themselves up for 
belles.” 

“Then they would be blue-bells”—observed 
Norbert Lankley, laughing in an exemplary man¬ 
ner at his own wit. 

Sabina now relieved the discontent of her cou¬ 
sins, by playing a new waltz. Instantly their faces 
brightened; for Norbert Lankley declaring it was 
a pity such good dancing-music should be wasted, 
seized Anna’s hand and began to whirl round the 
room with her; his example being followed by 
Mr. Twining with Rosa, and Mr. Skipton with 
Ellen. Sabina, who had never allowed herself to 
waltz with a gentleman, regretted the advantage 
that had been taken of her playing the air, and 
after the third round she stopped; but was so vehe¬ 
mently assailed with entreaties to continue, that, 
unwilling to explain her scruples in presence of 
the beaux, and to draw on herself the accusation 
of over-fastidiousness, prudery, &c., she thought it 
best, for the present, to proceed. 

In a few moments she was relieved by the sud¬ 
den entrance of Mr. Denning; at the sight of whom, 
all his daughters let go their partners and scuttled 
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to their scats, like children playing “ My lady’s j 
toilet.” I 

The beaux looked significantly at each other. : 
«What’s the matter now?”—inquired Norbcrt ; 
Lankley. j 

“ I don’t know”—replied Anna—“ Pa’ lets us do j 
pretty much as we please, and ma’ never meddles ! 
with us at all—but somehow he sets his face against : 
waltzing—and when lie does set his face he’s hard ; 
and stiff enough.” 

“ Pas are the greatest bores in creation”—ob- : 
served Stribling. 

Rosa Denning laughed, and slapped him with 
her handkerchief. 

“So tho cat broke up the hall”—hummed Nor- 
bert Lankley, in a half voice, as he led the giggling 
Anna to the sofa: that dove-like maiden rarely 
being brought to risibility except at something con¬ 
cerning her father. 

The pa’ having exchanged two or three words 
with two or three beaux that chanced to be nearest 
the door, nodded at a few more, and then placed 
himself at the centre-tabic, and drew from his 
pocket half a dozen newspapers, and nt once set in 
to reading thpm. 

Ellen Denning now rung the hell, and some re¬ 
freshments were brought in by their servant-man; 
Norbcrt Lankley going round with the waiter, 
and doing the honours, and dispensing the attic 
salt of his wit along with the cake, wine, and fruit; 
and his sallies were better received now, than they 
had been nt any time during the evening. 

In the mean while, Mrs. Denning made her ap¬ 
pearance, brought home by her son Nick. She 
bade a general good evening, threw herself into 
the rocking-chair, and uttered a monologue de¬ 
scriptive of the excessive fatigue she had undergone, 
in trying all the evening to entertain her sick friend 
Mrs. Restless, who tumbled and tossed in her bed, 
and never seemed to be paying the least attention 
to any of the things related to her. Also, that in¬ 
stead of coming straight home with Nick, they had 
gone six squares to a certain druggist’s to get a 
bottle of Hoffman's anodyne for her; this druggist 
having been recommended by the physician of 
Mrs. Restless, as preparing that medicine in a su¬ 
perior manner; the poor lady being entirely hope¬ 
less of getting to sleep without it. 

“ I don’t wonder”—said Nick Denning to his 
future brother-in-law—“ that dame Restless should 
want an nnodyne after ma’ had been talking to her 
all the evening.” 

“For my part”—said Anna—“the more that 
people talk to me, the more Blecpy they make mo, 
particularly ma’.” 

“ A good hint for mo”—remarked Norbcrt—“ I 
shall find it hard work to adopt silence.” 

“ Well"—resumed Miss Anna—" when people 
arc once engaged, and all is fixed and settled, I 
don't see the use of their troubling themselves with 
talk, provided they sit beside each other, and keep 
together all the time as they ought to do.” 

Norbert Lankley had already begun to suspect 


that (in his case at least) courtship, (or rather 
being engaged ) would prove a very dull business. 

Meantime, the beaux took their departure by 
ones, by twos, and by threes; Norbert (as in duty 
bound) lingering to the last; and on taking leave, 
pressing Anna's hand, and uttering the words 
"Bitmni nolfe ." 

“ What's that?”—said Anna. 

“ Don’t you knowl”—he replied—“ well, then, 
lion repos.” 

“ I wish you’d talk sense”—said she, peevishly, 
“you’ll have to give up foolishness when you are 
fipenking to me, for I assure you I can’t under¬ 
stand it.” 

“ Surprising!"’—replied the lover—“ well, then, 
a good night, and a good sleep to you. I thought 
you had learned Italian and French at boarding 
school.” 

“ So I did”—was the answer—“ but I never 
could remember the meaning of any of the words.” 

At length the guests had all departed. The 
young ladies retired to their respective dormitories; 
and long after midnight, Sabina, whose chamber 
was adjoining to that of Ellen and Rosa Denning, 
heard the sisters talking over the events of the even¬ 
ing (such as they were), and discussing the beaux. 

In the morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
(Miss Anna never coming down to hers till after 
nine o’clock,) Mr. Denning and Nick went to the 
store; Mrs. Denning departed on her usual round 
of out-door kindness towards people that did not 
thank her for it; and the Miss Dennings went up 
stairs to commence their elaborate toilettes, pre¬ 
vious to shopping in Chestnut Street; the shopping 
to begin at half post eleven. Sabina, who knew 
that a much shorter tinio would he sufficient for 
her preparations, remained in the parlour reading, 
and was sitting on a sofa deeply engaged in a book, 
when Orvin Wcstmorc came in. Delicacy towards 
the family, in whose house she was a guest, prevent¬ 
ed Sabina from indulging an involuntary inclination 
to entertain her brother with an account of tho 
preceding evening, descriptive of the beaux and the 
sayings and doings. Orvin Westmore proposed to 
his sister that she should accompany him to see 
the magnificent picture of the * Departure of tho 
Israelites’ then exhibiting in Philadelphia. Sabina 
gladly assented, and was hastening out of the room 
to prepare herself, when Orvin reminded her that 
civility required the invitation to be extended to 
the Miss Dennings; and she accordingly repaired 
to their room for the purpose. 

The Miss Dennings did not care for pictures, 
but were delighted at the idea of being seen 
with a new beau; and particularly with one so 
very handsome as Orvin Westmore, whom they 
never called cousin, though he was Sabina’s brother. 
Only Anna declined joining tho party; alleging, 
that now she was engaged, it would not be proper 
for her to go anywhere without Mr. Lankley; and 
that he had promised to come at one o'clock. 
Ellen and Rosa put on their handsomest street 
dresses, and after a considerable time, joined Mr. 
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and Miss Westmore, who were waiting for them 
in the front parlour. 

«I don’t believe I’ll speak to you to-day”—said 
Rosa, shaking her finger at Orvin—“ I am quite 
affronted at you.” 

“ In what have I been so unfortunate as to 
offendasked the delinquent. 

“ Now don’t pretend to be so ignorant, when 
you know very well how shamefully you’ve be¬ 
haved.” 

“ When—where—and in what manner?” 

“ Oh! by not keeping your promise, and coming 
last evening.” 

“ You know my promise was not positive. And 
the truth is, I was detained by the successive visits 
of several of my friends.” 

“Oh!—but you might have brought them 
along”—exclaimed Ellen—“You know we told 
you we should always be delighted to see any gen¬ 
tlemen of your acquaintance. I must say that our 
house is a very popular one with the beaux.—We 
are not like poor Dorothea Deadweight, who says 
* she cannot imagine the reason, but when a gen¬ 
tleman has once made her a visit he never comes 
again.’ ” 

They now proceeded towards Ninth Street, 
Ellen and Sabina walking together. Rosa had 
adroitly managed to descend the steps with him 
and continue by the side of Orvin Westmore, 
pluming herself much on the fine face, fine figure 
and air distingue of her escort As they went 
along, she talked incessantly, and laughed inces¬ 
santly at nothing, and every few minutes (unwil¬ 
ling that so much glory should be wasted,) she 
glanced all round to ascertain if any of her ac¬ 
quaintance “were there to see:” like Lady Mar¬ 
garet Bellenden, when his gracious majesty, King 
Charles, vouchsafed her the honour of a salute. 

On entering the gallery from whence the repre¬ 
sentation of tho Israelites departing from Egypt 
suddenly hurst upon the view of the visitors, there 
was an involuntary exclamation of surprise and 
delight from our whole party. Even the Miss 
[ Dennings were excited to a feeling which was 
| quite new to them, that of rational admiration. 

They repeatedly declared that it could not be a 
! picture, but something else; and that the objects 
t were all made separately and cut out, standing one 
! beyond another like the scenes in the theatre; 

| and also that the roof had been left open so as to 
| let in the real sky. In this opinion they were 
I joined by several provincial strangers who had 
s entered about the same time. The exhibitor of 
| the painting, being within hearing, went down 
! below, and walking along in front of the canvass, 
1 he touched it repeatedly with a long stick so as to 
1 make it shake all over: by way of convincing the 
5 incredulous that the whole scene was, in reality, 

< depicted on one flat surface. 

j This doubt being set at rest in the minds of 
> those whose eyes were not veraed in the magic of 
5 pictorial genius, Sabina Westmore and her bro- 

< ther were allowed, for a while, to gaze in the full 


enjoyment of silent admiration at the imposing 
grandeur of this sublime painting, and its surpris¬ 
ing look of reality, with its immense depth of per¬ 
spective, extending into the distant country, to the 
far off pyramids, and the sea beyond them. The 
mists of thirty centuries seemed to have rolled 
away, and clear in the cool light of early morn¬ 
ing, looking as if you could enter into them 
and walk around them, stood the stupendous tem¬ 
ples and magnificent palaces of the ancient city 
of the Pharaohs. There sat the uncouth and 
gigantic idols of Egyptian worship, solemn in 
everlasting stone; silent, cold, and motionless; 
proving that the deities they were supposed to 
represent had no power to detain the people that 
were about to be led onward by the living God: 
the God whom Moses and Aaron were with up¬ 
lifted hands invoking in their cause. The rich and 
glowing colours of the foreground, (where, in the 
portico of his palace Pharaoh and the chief of his 
court, arrayed in the most gorgeous dyes of the 
cast, and glittering with “ barbaric pearl and gold,” 
had assembled to witness the departure of a whole 
nation,) subsided gradually os the almost endless 
procession with their heavy-laden camels and ele¬ 
phants assumed the dim hue of distance. 

“ Ah!”—thought Sabina—almost identifying 
the reality of the scene—“ how little these eman¬ 
cipated captives know what events are before them, 
as ‘they wind with toilsome march their long 
array,’ and how little do they expect the visible 
aid of that 1 awful guide in smoke and flame’ that 
is to direct their course.” She found herself re¬ 
peating from the hymn of Ivanhoe’s Rebecca— 

By day along the astonish’d land 
The cloudy pillar glided slow: 

At night Arabia’s crimson’d sand 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 

The whole attention of the two Wcstinores was 
still absorbed in the picture, when they were inter¬ 
rupted by a loud chattering close beside them, and 
found that Messrs. Stribling and Twining had just 
come in. The two beaux were not allowed to take 
more than n glance at the painting, and to admire 
Pharaoh’s canopy of peacock’s feathers, when the 
Miss Dennings, who were long since tired of look¬ 
ing, engaged them in (not a keen) but “ a dull 
encounter of their wits,” bandying back and for¬ 
wards a succession of platitudes and niaiseries, 
about what had been said and done at their house 
on the preceding evening. At last Ellen looked 
at her watch and exclaimed—“ Well—I declare we 
are forgetting all about our shopping—Cousin 
Sabina, ain’t yon tired of gazing at that picture— 
Haven’t you seen enough of it yet?” 

“ Indeed I have not”—replied Sabina. 

There was a low consultation between the belles 
and the beaux, and Ellen Denning said to Miss 
Westmore—“ Well then, as Mr. Stribling and Mr. 
Twining are fortunately here, we’ll enlist them 
into our service, and make them escort us into 
Chestnut Street; for we have to look at scarfs, and 
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lace, and gloves, and French flowers, and all sorts j 
of things—Don’t you want something in the shop¬ 
ping way ?” 

“ I really do not.” 

« Dear me—how strange! But don’t you want 
to sec our Philadelphia shops?” 

“Excuse me,” replied Sabina, “lean do that 
another time, but at present I would rather remain 
and enjoy a little more of this noble picture.” 

“ Oh, I forgot you were a blue,” said Rosa, j 
“and I believe blues go for pictures as well as for 
books.” ! 

“ Cousin Sabina, a word in your car,” whispered ; 
Ellen—“It is not good policy to be over-learned j 
or over-sensible, or to dwell too much upon authors 
and painters and such outlandish people—I tell 
you again it will not take with the beaux.” 

“ That consideration is one of small importance 
to me,” said Sabina. 

“ This indifference to the gentlemen will make 
you very unpopular with them,” continued Ellen 
in the same under tone—“ Take care, take care— 

I see plainly that you will live and die an old maid.” 

Miss Westmore smiled, and the Miss Dennings 
carried off the two beaux, though Rosa, as she went 
out of the gallery, “cast one longing lingering look 
behind;” but Orvin merely bowed to her, and as 
soon as they had departed, gladly resumed his sur¬ 
vey of the picture; and he and his sister enjoyed 
it in quiet for about half an hour: they were then 
| disturbed by the entrance of Mr. Jackawny Jemp- 
son, who informed them that he had come on pur¬ 
pose to criticise, as he was preparing an article 
concerning it for one of the papers. He then, 
after a very cursory glance, pronounced it in un¬ 
qualified terms a humbug and a daub; declaring 
that the public taste must indeed be at a low ebb 
when it could devour such trash, and swallow such 
an acre of spoiled paint cloth. Though intended 
metaphorically, the idea of people masticating can¬ 
vass set Sabina to laughing, and the offended Mr. 

| Jempson turned indignantly away, and began to 
make memorandums in his tablet concerning the 
picture, which, according to him, had every defect 
| that the pencil could create. 

“However this extraordinary production may 
; rank as a work of art, or whatever may be its 
faults,” said Sabina, “one thing is certain, that it 

I is more effective, and more imposing, and more 
universally admired than any painting of the same 
class that has ever been brought to America.” 

Westmore, though he soon repented of his con¬ 
descension, made a fruitless attempt to argue Mr. 
Jackaway Jempson out of his prejudices against 
the picture; but he found that his opponent’s views 
of “the divine art” were as deficient in knowledge 
as in taste. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Jempson, “we shall have the 
whole population of this good city of Philadelphia 
running to see a big diorama picture, token by the 
Frenchman Sebron from a little cabinet picture 
painted by an Englishman named Roberts—both 
of them foreigners—not an American hand has 


been concerned in it: and yet if my friend Dabney 
Sickenall was ever to get his Indian Massacre 
finished, I doubt whether it would draw more than 
five spectators a day, as was the case with his great 
painting of the Interior of Bush-hill Hospital in 
the Yellow Fever: and all because he is an Ame¬ 
rican, and his subjects arc peculiarly our own.” 

“You do injustice to our people,” replied West- 
more; “they are more judicious than you suppose, 
and their disposition is to encourage whatever is 
good of its kind, whether European or American, 
but with rather a preference for the productions of 
our own country. What is not good, deserves no 
encouragement anywhere, and when tested rarely 
obtains it.” 

Mr. Jackaway Jempson put on a look 

As who should say—"I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark”— 

And finding that the said look did not annihilate 
Mr. Westmore, but merely excited a smile, he 
turned his back to the painting and busied himself 
with his tablet. After awhile he put up his me¬ 
morandums and departed, saying—“Now I’ll go 
and write the article forthwith, and the press shall 
have it this day, hot from the brain of criticism, 
and fresh from the hand of patriotism.” 

We must, in anticipation, inform our readers 
that tliis hot and fresh critique of Mr. Jempson’s 
had ample time to cool and wilt, for he could not 
prevail on a single publisher to print it, in any 
place where the picture of the Departure of the 
Israelites cither had been or was likely to be exhi¬ 
bited. Finally, in about ten or eleven months he 
obtained a place for it in the columns of The 
Mount Desart People’s Banner, a weekly paper of 
crown-octavo size, published in one of the States 
not yet admitted into the Union. 

At length Orvin and Sabina Westmore forced 
themselves away from the picture and proceeded 
to one of the principal book-stores in Chestnut 
Street, in quest of some new publications. On 
their way thither they met Norbert Lankley look¬ 
ing very queer and foolish, with Anna Denning 
leaning heavily on his arm and smiling up lovingly 
into his face, to let their fellow-citizens know they 
were engaged. Also as they passed along they 
had occasional glimpses of Ellen and Rosa Den¬ 
ning in shops—their gentlemen having left them 
at Vanharlingcn’s door and wended their way 
elsewhere—all men. (even beaux) disliking to go 
shopping with ladies. 

In the evening the Westmores and the Miss 
Dennings all went to the theatre; Anna preferring 
to sit beside her lover on the second seat, though 
there was ample room on the first. The play and 
the actors were good, but Sabina had little oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying the performance, being continu¬ 
ally interrupted by the loud whispers of the Miss 
Dennings, respecting various gentlemen that they 
saw in various parts of the house; and their lorg¬ 
nettes were incessantly applied not to the perform- 
ers but to the audience, their heads being all the 
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while turned away from the stage in search of 
“ metal more attractive,” In a short time nume¬ 
rous young men (some of them habitues of tho 
house of Denning, and others but slightly acquaint¬ 
ed there) came into the back of the box, all lean¬ 
ing forward towards the front, and talking flirta¬ 
tion-talk with Ellen and Rosa. Also, there was 
a perpetual group hanging in at the box-door, and 
looking over each other’s shoulders, and conveying 
nonsense back and forwards to and from the young 
ladies. The Miss Dennings were in Paradise. 

Early on the following morning Orvin West- 
more was to depart from Philadelphia. When 
taking leave of his sister this evening he found an 
opportunity of saying to her—“Sabina, will you 
not be ready to return home before the end of a 
month?” 

She smiled assentingly. 

The Miss Dennings (particularly Rosa) were 
vehement in their entreaties for Orvin to make a 
longer stay in Philadelphia, and besought him to 
furnish letters of introduction to any gentlemen 
who might be coming hither from Boston. 

Orvin Westmore departed, bidding a very polito 
farewell to the Dennings and a very affectionate 
one to Sabina, who afterwards retired directly to 


her room and wept as if her brother had quitted 
her to embark on an India voyage. 

The specimen we have given of the usual rou¬ 
tine of the Denning family will serve as well fur 
one day as for another, occasionally varied by going 
to a party. And once they had a large party at 
home, at which there were young men by the hun¬ 
dred. In the courtship, or rather in the betrothship 
of Lank ley ana Anna, nothing was varied. 

Their female acquaintances (miscalled friends) 
were very much of the same stamp os the Miss 
Dennings, with whom all that was said, all that 
was done, all that was thought of, seemed in refer¬ 
ence to the one unfailing subject, on which their 
whole range of ideas were concentrated—to have 
young men always about them, whether the idle 
ones that lounged away one half the morning in 
their parlours and paraded Chestnut Street the 
other half, or the industrious class who attended 
to some business during the day, and made Mr. 
Denning’s house their evening rendezvous—all 
were equally acceptable to the Miss Dennings. 
In short, 

Their dream of life, from mom till night, 

Was beaux —still beaux. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BELLE’S CHOICE. 

From Fraser’s Magazine. 

George III. sat in the polar night of his 
life’s long winter, and good queen Charlotte, 
in all the solemnity of her old-fashioned 
state, at St. James’s; the glory of Brum- 
mel had departed, and the beauty of Dev¬ 
onshire was in its wane, but new lights had 
risen on the world of London. Carlton 
House was now its magic mirror; and the 
season of 1814 commenced with more than 
usual brilliancy under the patronage of the 
allied sovereigns, whose coming seemed to 
turn the British Babylon to one great hall 
of rejoicing over the golden image of em- 
uires smitten without hands. 

It was the first winter of peace, though 
the storm was not yet over ; but the rank 
and the royalty of the Continent mingled 
in banquet and ball-room with the elite of 
our island-city when Lady Adela Percival 
made her debut on the stage of fashion, or, 
in the expressive phraseology of the Lon¬ 
don beau monde , her ladyship “ came out.” 
Few there were to whose first appearance 
Fortune had accorded so many advantages, 
and fewer still were they who could better 
appreciate or improve them than Lady 
Adela ; she was a beauty by common con¬ 
sent : though in an inferior station, her 
claims to that distinction might have been 
described as those of a tall, slender, blue¬ 
eyed blonde; accomplished, of course, as 
all ladies are; for her education had em¬ 
ployed the utmost abilities of more than a 
dozen governesses, besides masters of all 
sorts in every possible branch of learning 
fit for the daughter of an earl, for such she 
was, the only child and heiress of the Earl 
and Countess of Lexington, a peeress in 
her own right, and entitled to considerable 
expectations from Lord Elmsdale, her ma¬ 
ternal uncle, who, having never bent his 
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neck beneath the so-called “golden yoke of 
Hymen,” had long been regarded by wid¬ 
owed dowagers and single ladies in general 
as an irreclaimable old bachelor. But 
however legibly the doom of the unwedded 
had been written on the page of his desti¬ 
ny, none in all the circle of his friends, 
wide and warm as it was for the rich and 
heirless Lord Elmsdale, seemed less likely 
to share in the immunities of that unenvied 
lot than his niece; her first ball was sig¬ 
nalized by the conquest of an English earl, 
the second by the capture of an Austrian 
count, her third (ladies, it took place at 
Apsley House, conquering-ground in those 
days, whatever it may be now) was crowned 
with the special notice of the Prince Re¬ 
gent, and a waltz with Alexander Paulo- 
vitch, autocrat of all the Russias. 

The winter passed away, and with it the 
allied sovereigns; the succeeding summer 
brought other occupations for them; but 
the desperate game was played, and For¬ 
tune had made them winners before another 
London season gathered again from water¬ 
ing-places the idly busy of the West End. 
On flowed the gay but scandal-bearing days 
of the Regency, and from that eventful 
night whose triumphs we have recorded, 
Lady Adela Percival rejoiced in all the 
royalty of a reigning belle, which, though 
more limited on the banks of the Thames 
than on those of the Seine or Danube, is 
nevertheless sovereign while it lasts. The 
Court Journal reported her dress, with all 
its brilliant particulars ; the Annuals, then 
in their spring, were embellished with her 
picture, on which all the fashionable poets 
wrote.verses in her album; flattered and 
followed by the one sex, envied and imitat¬ 
ed by the other, her victories multiplied as 
rapidly as those of the Gallic eagle before 
the northern winter had breathed upon his 
wing. Royal dukes and German princes 
were reckoned in the number of her suit¬ 
ors, yet Lady Adela Percival was Percival 
still. Perhaps the lady was discreetly 
choice, perhaps it was hard to choose 
among so many; but, “ out upon Time!” 
as our English Rousseau has said, for he 
lays his withering hand on the empire of 
Beauty as well as that of nations, and both 
grow grey beneath it. Though born an 
heiress and brought up in the calm cool 
consciousness of a peerage, Lady Adela 
felt her sceptre beginning to waver; rivals 
with younger faces were rising in every 
quarter in the form of girls whom she had 
left in the nursery; and young ladies wil} 
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come out, however unjustifiable the step 
may seem to their seniors; and Lady Adela 
might well see the impropriety of such 
things at the prudent age of twenty-eight. 
Her father was a Whig, and, of course, 
miles deep in politics; her mother loved 
poetry, or at least endeavored to impress 
that fact on all her acquaintances, and her 
whole time was employed in patronizing 
the would-be “ Childe Harolds,* 1 who, with 
turned-down collars and sentimental faces, 
might be heard declaiming on the woes of 
life in every drawing-room of the metropo¬ 
lis, for Byron was then planting the wild 
luxuriant laurels that have grown so glori¬ 
ously about his grave; and all seemed to 
think Lady Adela quite competent to man¬ 
age her own affairs as regarded matrimony, 
with the exception of her uncle, Lord El ms- 
dale. He was a man who had passed his 
grand.climacteric, and seen much of what 
is called life, having been successively a 
beau, a scamp, and a politician ; and now 
when both himself and life’s excitements 
were exhausted, his last refuge from ennui 
lay in watching over the concerns of his 
niece, who had always been his special fa¬ 
vorite, and whose prolonged state of single 
blessedness had become to him, perhaps 
from his own experience, a cause of secret 
alarm and profound consideration. 

! Lady Adela sat in her boudoir one clear 
cold morning of the early spring; she sat 
alone, but it was not to count her conquests, 
nor deliberate on her dress for the coming 
evening, but to read word for word the 
speech of Sir Charles Merrion, M. P. for 
Westborough, which had created a sensa¬ 
tion in the House of Commons, and now 
graced the columns of the Morning Herald. 

“ Reading an M. P.’s speech, as I exist!” 
said Lord Elmsdale, who had entered un¬ 
observed, and now bent over her shoulder. 
“ Why, child, I thought you understood 
the value of time better; but who is the 
speaker? Ah! Sir Charles Merrion, the 
gentleman who danced with you all last 
night at Lady Carisford’s !” 

“ I believe so,” said Lady Adela, laying 
down the paper with well-assumed indiffer¬ 
ence, and the feelings of one who sacrifices 
the present to the future, for she could have 
spared the old gentleman’s company just 
then ; but people who have legacies to leave 
expect attention. 

“ Sir Charles is certainly very talented,” 
continued her uncle, “ and rich, too, they 
say. How strange he is not married, for I 
always thought him a charming man ; and 
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yet, what is still more* singular, I have been 
told he never had an affaire du cceur in his 
life.” With all her habitual and aristocratic 
coldness, the eye of Lady Adela brightened 
strangely at her uncle's remarks, and she 
inquired with more than ordinary earnest¬ 
ness how long, he had known Sir Charles 
Merrion. “ Five years, I think,” said the 
experienced peer, whose memory had al¬ 
ways took parts for the whole of past time; 
“ we became acquainted in Ireland, about 
the time of your coming out, and that’s long 
enough ago. Seriously, Adela, you ought 
to be married !” 

His niece might have returned the com¬ 
pliment, but Lord Elmsdale proceeded with 
steam-like speed, for he was now on what 
might be called the railway of his heart. 
He enumerated her junior friends who had 
gained the goal of matrimony, though with 
prospects far inferior to hers. He proved 
to a demonstration that youth and beauty 
could not last; and after directing her at¬ 
tention to the public contempt heaped on 
single life in general and on single ladiesin 
particular, concluded by advising her, if 
she meant to delay any longer, to turn Cath¬ 
olic and take the veil at once, as that was 
the most respectable way of living a spin¬ 
ster. 

“ Dear uncle,” gaid Lady Adela, who felt 
both piqued and amused at his anxiety on 
the subject, “ you forget that it may not be 
entirely my own fault.” 

“ But I know it is!” said Lord Elmsdale, 
impatiently. “Look how many good offers 
you have literally thrown away ! There is 
Lord Glastonbury, who was desperately in 
love with you.” 

“ Yes, after Miss Cottenham refused 
him,” observed Lady Adela. 

“ And the Duke of Hungerford, who 
would have laid his coronet at your feet.” 

“ After having mourned two dear depart¬ 
ed duchesses, and grown old enough to be 
my grandfather,” rejoined his niece. 

“ And the Prince of Koningsberg, who 
required but a little encouragement to pro¬ 
pose for you in form,” 

“ After the French actress, whom he 
married in spite of His friends and . family, 
was divorced for eloping with a lieutenant 
of cuirassiers. Dear uncle, such proposals 
are common enough, but I have determined 
never to resign my maiden freedom except 
for pure love. I believe the heart can love 
but once, and if that first affection spring 
not for me, I will never bind myself to the 
urn of. another’s memory.” 
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“ Well, Adel a, who could imagine there 
was so much romance in your composition i 
But if that be the case, Sir Charles Merri- 
on is the man, for no one can accuse him 
of one hour’s flirtation in the whole course 
of his pilgrimage. Don’t blush, Adela! 
Sir Charles is certainly a capital waltzer, 
though on the wrong side of forty, I dare 
say, young and handsome as he looks : but 
some people never grow old,” said Lord 
Elmsdale, glancing sadly at his own fur¬ 
rowed face as reflected in the opposite mir¬ 
ror. 

“ Indeed, uncle-” said Lady Adela. 

“ Indeed, my dear, I see how the case 
stands, though your husband ought, to wear 
an earl’s coronet, at least, since he is your 
choice. I see no objection, for Sir Charles 
is too clever and too useful to the cabinet 
to remain long in the House of Commons. 
But good morning, Adela, and be sure I 
will keep your secret till the proper time 
and her uncle hurried out of the room be¬ 
fore Adela could finish her intended remon-. 
strance. 

From that day Sir Charles Merrion was 
a constant visitor at Lexington House; and, 
as the spring advanced, rumors of an ap¬ 
proaching marriage “ in high life” were 
circulated by the London newspapers; all 
the usual ceremonies of courtship were ob¬ 
served (they are much the same, good read¬ 
ers, from the palace to the hut). In due 
time Sir Charles proposed, and the earl and 
countess* though at first astonished at his 
assurance , could not oppose the wishes of 
their only child, supported as they were by 
the preponderating influence of Lord Elms¬ 
dale. Their consent was accordingly ob¬ 
tained, and the marriage-day fixed on the 
last of the following month. 

All London wondered over the news,— 
some at the heiress of Lexington’s choice, 
some at Sir Charles’s good fortune, and 
some that one so long deemed unengageable 
was at last engaged ; but after passing the 
usual criticisms on both parties, all their 
friends agreed it was a love-match, and 
wished them every happiness, as a thing of 
course. Lord Lexington half forgot the 
opposition interest, and his countess the 
drawing-room poets, in the all-engrossing 
subject of.their daughter’s trousseau. Lady 
Adela had retired into the country, for, as 
might be expected, she was wondrous pru¬ 
dent; and Lord Elmsdale, having nothing 
better to do, employed himself in cultivat¬ 
ing most assiduously the friendship of his 
intended nephew-in-law. They had been 
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long acquainted, and that acquaintance now 
ripened into the warmest intimacy; but 
time wore away, and all preparations were 
completed, the wedding cards were engrav¬ 
ed, and the bridal tour arranged; and, on 
the eve of that day which people designated 
“ happy,” the lights burnt long and late in 
a handsome hotel of Grosvenor Place (the 
house was sacred to the lodging of single 
gentlemen) ; but its inhabitants were now 
gone, some to the Opera, some to the club, 
and some to the last gay assemblies of the 
London season; but in one solitary, though 
elegant apartment, there sat a tall, hand¬ 
some man, in the prime of life, with hair 
on which time had shed no silver, and fine 
expressive face, though deeply marked with 
lines of thought, or it might be care, about 
the brow. It was Sir Charles Merrion, 
employing the last few hours of his bache¬ 
lor life in arranging, for reasons best known 
to himself, the contents of a small neglected 
desk, which had not been opened for years. 
It was filled with old papers and letters, 
carelessly heaped together: many of-them 
Sir Charles read, and some he burned: but 
at last he came to a small bundle of letters 
bound up with a faded riband ; it was but 
loosely tied, for the knot gave way in his 
hand, and out of it fell a long lock of bright, 
but jetty hair. Sir Charles caught it ere 
it reached the ground; but what dreams 
were hidden in the night of its blackness, 
that he stood gazing upon it with an eye 
that seemed to look far backward on the 
morning of his youth % There was a quick 
tap at the door, but Sir Charles did not 
hear it, and the next moment Lord Elms¬ 
dale stepped into the room. 

“ I have intruded on you, my dear fel¬ 
low,” said he, “ but the fact is I have not 
seen you these three days, and could not 
help wondering why you did not come out, 
as all the world does, to see Kean in Ham - 
let. 

Sir Charles was by this time restored to 
the outer world, and he requested the old peer 
to be seated, at the same time declaring his 
belief that ceremony was unnecessary be¬ 
tween friends; but the rich, dark tress in 
his hand had caught Lord Elmsdale’s 
eye. 

“ Ah, Merrion, what magnificent hair is 
that?” said he. “It is not yodr own, and 
I am sure it is not Lady Adela’s, and they 
say you never looked on other locks! But 
tell me, is it your sister’s, for, oh, Charles, 
I am an old man now, but I would go far 
yet to see the head that wore it! 
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'** And you might go in vain/’ said Sir' 
Charles, “ for that head lies low in a village 
churchyard beside its native Shannon.” 

“ And did it fall early, Merrion, in the 
depth of its dark glory, like a tree cut down 
at midsummer that saw no whitening win¬ 
ter ? Are there old love', and untold memo¬ 
ries, and tears, about that tress? Say,and 
forgive me; for, Charles, I too have had 
my gourd. There was a girl, long, long 
ago, when I was young, but she made a 
better choice ; her sons and daughters are 
married now,” continued Lord Elmsdale, 
“ and I am a bachelor yet; but the curls are 
white as snow of which she was once so 
proud, for they were dark and rich in their 
abundance, but never such hair as that, 
Merrion. It might grace the brow of a 
princess, young and worshipped as Tasso’s 
Leonora.” There are times when hearts 
grown cold with the frost of y ears and hard 
in the ways of the world, open and melt be¬ 
neath some ray of memory as the glacier 
touched by the sunbeam, and it was so at 
that moment with the proud and prosperous 
Sir Charles Merrion, as he spoke, half un¬ 
consciously, in the power of the past,— 

“ She was no princess, Elmsdale, but the 
daughter of an Irish peasant, whose cottage 
stood on my father’s small estate near Lim¬ 
erick, when I had the portion and prospects 
of a younger brother, the youngest of seven, 
one of whom was born to a burdened im 
heritance, for my father had been wild in 
his youth, and the rest to be provided for 
by the usual resources of poor great fami¬ 
lies, the church, the army, and the navy ; 
each had its due proportion from our house, 
but I was the last* and, as my mother said, 

‘ the flower of the family,* whose fortune 
she determined should be made by mar¬ 
riage. In pursuance of this plan she kept 
her eye on every heiress in the province, 
and occupied her mind with profound 
speculations as to which might be most 
easily secured from my very infancy, for 
she had no daughter to wed, and, being 
naturally of a match-making turn, all her 
cares in that particular were centred in 
me. She was a handsome and somewhat 
clever lady of* Old Ireland.’ 

“ My father was, like many of his day, a 
country gentleman, who hunted all morn¬ 
ing and drank all evening. His heir, my 
eldest brother, seemed likely to inherit his 
habits as well as his fortune ; and the other 
five, who had been early disposed of, were 
considered, as the French say, * comme il 
fauV in their respective professions. ' I was 
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left entirely to the management of my mo¬ 
ther, who early endeavored to press upon 
my mind, as far as frequent repetition could 
do, the fact that I had no fortune, and 
must, therefore, endeavor to make one by 
marrying an heiress. Well I knew the 
letter though not the spirit of that daily 
homily, for such words find no place in the 
heart of youth, and with me they never 
went farther than the ear. In order to en¬ 
sure my success in the proposed path, my 
mother bestowed more attention on my edu¬ 
cation, at least as far as fashion was con¬ 
cerned, than had been deemed necessary 
for that of my brothers. I was sent to 
Eton, though they had put up with Irish 
schools, and returned in my seventeenth 
year, bringing with me, besides many un¬ 
mentioned accomplishments, testimonials 
from all the masters of the establishment, 
sufficient, in my mothers estimation, to 
prove that I was like all favorite sons, a 
prodigy of learning and genius. From 
home I adjourned to Trinity in Dublin. 
But, Elmsdale, do. you remember your 
seventeenth summer? You shake your 
head, and I know it’s long ago, but some¬ 
how the light of that summer lingers long 
upon the memory, like the sunset of child¬ 
hood, rich and rosy still. Well, it was one 
long day of that unforgotten summer, when 
evening was falling bright and breathless 
on the’silvery Shannon, where it lies lovely 
among broad meadows and busy hamlets, 
waving woods and swelling hills clad in my 
country’s everlasting green; I had been 
engaged all day in the delectable sport of 
angling, not for an heiress, but salmon- 
trout, lor old Walton’s craft was dear to me ; 
but I had baited since the morning and 
caught nothing, and was on the point of 
giving up in despair, hard as it is to go 
home with an empty basket, when about 
sunset I hooked a noble one, and now bore 
it in triumph to my mother. The way was 
long, for I had wandered far down the 
broad river’s side, and the district was com¬ 
paratively new to me; so I walked on ad¬ 
miring alternately the scenery and my trout, 
when, on passing a small grove or rather 
copse that sheltered a sweet green valley 
at a sudden bend of the river, I was startled 
by a young voice singing at my very side— 
but, oh, how sweet and clear ! Elmsdale, 
its tones are in my memory yet, and at 
times they come upon my sleep. I had 
not been at Eton for nothing, so I crept 
ipto the copse and peeped through at the 
singer. She was a girl about my own 
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years, tall and slight, and beautifully formed, 
with a pale Milesian face and eyes that 
might have, befitted ‘ Darlhula ;* for they 
were dark as night and deep as the sea or 
the southern heaven when it lies without a 
cloud in the light of its uncounted stars. 
But her hair, Elmsdale ! you see this tress, 
it has survived her many a winter, and 
Time has dimmed though he could not 
blanch it; think, then, what must have 
been the glory of the living growth ! It had 
fallen from its simple band, and almost 
reached the ground where she sat spinning 
at that lonely cottage door. Her garb as 
well as her employment spoke her of the 
humblest class, but from that hour, Elms¬ 
dale, she was a queen to me. Her song 
was the spirited and then popular ballad 
(for it was the year 1797), ‘Ah, grama- 
chree, sweet liberty, poor Ireland asthore !’ 
There were high hopes and visions of free¬ 
dom about my country then, caught from 
the mirage of the French Revolution. In 
common with nearly all the youth of the 
period I had caught a portion of that de¬ 
scending mantle, which became the pall of 
so many brave hearts; for the chill of pru¬ 
dent years and interested schemes had not 
yet fallen upon me, and to my ear the song 
of that fair young girl seemed the very voice 
of inspiring Liberty. Some words might 
have escaped me, but I know not what, for 
I was recalled to myself by seeing the girl 
slightly redden, and then burst into invol¬ 
untary laughter as she saw my face thrust 
forward and stupidly staring upon her 
through the leaves. Thus discovered I 
could not leave the spot, and made all pos¬ 
sible excuses for staying; first I asked for a 
drink, then for leave to rest, and lastly pre¬ 
sented her with my much-prized salmon- 
trout; for alas! by this time my mother 
and her chosen heiresses were alike for¬ 
gotten. 

“ ‘ Oh, no, sir!’ said the girl, while her 
look betrayed some suspicions of my sanity; 

‘ but wait/ she added, with native delicacy, 

* and I'll bring you the drink in a thousand 
welcomes; sure it’s sorry I am that 
there’s nothing better than milk in the 
house!’ 

“ But her glance had upset my Eton 
assurance, for I was- but seventeen, and 
casting trffut, basket, and all at her feet, 1 
rushed through the copse and never ceased 
running till at least half-a-mile nearer my 
father’s residence. But then my courage 

* An Irish beautv of ancient celebrity. 
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returned, and I would have given more than 
I have ever won since to recall the oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to her which had been 
so foolishly lost. Back I ran on the im¬ 
pulse of the moment, but by the time I 
reached it the cottage was closed, and, 
peeping- through a crevice in the low door, 
I saw its inmates assembled at their hum¬ 
ble supper. The family consisted of an 
elderly but fine-looking man, such as are 
sometimes found among the Irish peasant¬ 
ry, though they look rather like the sons 
of priuces. From his resemblance to the 
dark-eyed girl who sat by his side I con¬ 
cluded he must be her father; and with 
them sat a young man of their own rank, 
tall and powerfully made, with a dark face, 
which might have been handsome but for 
the small-pox by which it was terribly 
marked. I knew him to be a guest from- 
the hospitable attentions paid him, which 
are not wanting in even in the lowest hut 
of Ireland, perhaps a remnant of the land’s 
better days, when it was called the * Home 
of Strangersand, to complete the picture, 
my trout was hissing on the coals, doubtless 
to give savor to the potatoes which smoked 
before them. Long I lingered, but I could 
not venture in, and it was late before I 
reached home that night. But it is need¬ 
less to repeat the ingenious story by which 
the absence of bbth fish and fishing-tackle 
was explained; suffice it to say that it went 
off well, and from that evening I became a 
most devoted angler. My station was 
always chosen in the sunny and sheltered 
nook where that cottage stood, for the girl 
was always spinning at its open door, and, 
as might be expected, our acquaintance 
progressed rapidly. She learned my name 
and I hers; it was Catherine O’Neill. 
Her mother and three young brothers had 
been swept to the grave many years before 
by that terrible but frequent visitant of the 
the Irish cabin, typhus fever; and she lived 
alone with her father, who was a small 
farmer, or rather cottar, but regarded with 
some degree of deference in the neighbor¬ 
hood, not only as a prudent man and a very 
pious Catholic, but also as the descendant 
of one of the once noble but now nameless 
families of Ireland, and the shadow of that 
fallen house seemed to hang about the old 
man, for his language and manner were as 
much superior to those of an ordinary 
peasant as his personal appearance; and 
the same distinctions had literally descend¬ 
ed to his daughter. There was an appear¬ 
ance of taste, too. about their cottage, alas! 
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but rarely found among the humbler homes 
of Ireland, which I then ascribed, as I 
would have done any improvement, to the 
presiding genius of Catherine. 

“ They rise before me still in the light of 
those summer days; the sweet sequestered 
valley, the green overhanging grove, the 
solitary cottage with its well-enclosed and 
better-cultivated garden, the small green 
in front, and the rose and honeysuckle 
trained over its white walls and round its 
shining windows till their blossoms crowned 
the summit of the low roof, and Catherine 
seated beneath their shadow at the open 
door, with her clean linen gown and still 
unrivalled beauty, and the broad river 
sweeping on like a sheet of broken light, 
with my rod stuck fast into the sunny bank 
and my line floating idly on its waters, 
while I sat beside her scarcely moving 
wheel. Wonder not, Elmsdale, nor blame 
my girl for lending such a ready ear to one 
so far above her station ; but remember we 
were both young, and you see not the 
gradations by which our friendship grew. 
Yet, young as we were, had the shadow of 
a passing traveller crossed the nearest road 
or a sound reached our ears like the com¬ 
ing of Catherine’s father, oh, how rapidly 
was the motion of Catherine’s wheel in¬ 
creased, and how quickly did I retreat to 
my fishing station and become absorbed in 
the mysteries of hook and line. 

“ All stratagems are lawful in love and 
war, and for some time the secret was our 
own. Catherine’s father, who fished some¬ 
times himself, observed my devotion to the 
sport, and, knowing me to be the son of his 
landlord, he often gave me the benefit of his 
experience, till by degrees we became 
intimate. But I soon found a more 
troublesome acquaintance. One morning, 
when O’Neill had gone to work in his field 
as usual, and I had stolen up to sit with 
Catherine, we were surprised by hearing 
the plash of oars, and looking up I saw a 
light boat rowed by a single man coming 
rapidly down the river. Of course I was 
off to my rod, but had scarce touched it 
when the stranger brought his boat to, the 
bank on which I stood, and fastening it to 
an old tree that bent almost to the water, 
he leaped on the sand and walked directly 
up to Catherine, who was now spinning 
with the most praiseworthy diligence; con¬ 
trary to the usual customs of Ireland, he 
passed me without either sign or salute, 
except a wild glance of anger and suspi¬ 
cion. I knew he had observed us together, 
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and at once recognized him as the young 
man I had seen in that stealthy peep at the 
interior of the cottage, for his fierce and 
deeply marked features were not easily mis¬ 
taken. I afterwards learned that his name 
was Maurice O’Laughlin, that he was a dis¬ 
tant relation and a long declared lover of 
Catherine, who possessed both a cottage 
and a boat of his own, for by trade he was 
a boatman of the Shannon, and his father 
and mother, whose only child he was, had 
died about the time that O’Neill’s family 
was made so small; but the old man was 
opposed to his suit, for Maurice was known 
to be a wild character, and a most active 
member of one of those secret societies 
which were then so common among the 
Irish peasantry : perhaps he thought justly, 
that a politician of any rank rarely makes 
a good husband ; and Catherine seemed to 
be much of her father’s opinion. 

“ What Maurice said to her I could not 
hear, for the sound of her wheel, and the 
low tone in which he spoke, effectually pre¬ 
vented me; but at first his words were sad 
and earnest, judging by the expression of 
his face; and at length it appeared he said 
something which displeased Catherine, for 
her eye flashed and her colour heightened : 
she had a high spirit, though born to spin 
at a cottage-door. Maurice, too, grew an- 
gry, but it passed quickly away; and they 
parted with a few cold words, yet I marked 
his dark eye which had rested on her with 
a glance so soft and. sorrowful, kindle with 
a wild and scorching fire as he turned on 
me. I looked the young peasant full in the 
face, with a full consciousness of the advan¬ 
tage, which my rank and personal attrac¬ 
tions, real or imaginary, had given me ; he 
paused for a moment, as if about to speak, 
and then seeming suddenly to recollect him¬ 
self, jumped into his boat, cut the fastening, 
and was out of sight in a few moments. 

“‘Catherine, my girl,’ said I,’ ‘what 
did that fellow say to offend you?’ for the 
young man’s behaviour had roused both my 
pride and anger; and I added, in the might 
.of my chivalry, ‘ I am determined to horse¬ 
whip him if ever he comes here again!’ 
Catherine looked me in the face with a 
smile, for she was far wiser than I; and it 
might be that the impossibility of fulfilling 
my threat crossed her mind at the moment, 
for Maurice could have twisted me like a 
green withe; but her look grew more seri¬ 
ous as she said,— 

“ ‘ No, no, Charles,’ for I had petitioned 
against being called Mr., and love broke 
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down the barriers that rank had raised be¬ 
tween us; ‘ don’t mind him, for he is strong 
and fierce, and does not value gentlemen ; 
besides, he never said or meant ill to me, 
only he has thoughts of his own about 
this world, and they’re still dark.’ I felt 
half displeased with Catherine for keeping 
the conversation from me, convinced, as I 
was, that it regarded myself; but she seem¬ 
ed determined on silence, and ever after, 
though she received me kindly, and often 
watched for my coming, yet she was always 
more reserved, and at times very thought¬ 
ful. Her father, too, seemed to entertain 
some suspicion, for he lingered longer about 
the cottage, and returned more frequently 
from his work when I was in the neighbor¬ 
hood; and his conduct towards me became 
coldly respectful. All this I attributed to 
Maurice O’L'aughlin, though he did not 
again visit Catherine, and she never spoke 
of him. But I saw him often with his boat 
on the river, as if watching my movements; 
and, Heaven forgive me, I could willingly 
have sunk him, boat and all, had that chari¬ 
table act been in my power : but the season 
passed, and I must go to Trinity,—Cathe¬ 
rine and I parted. Alas, for those first 
partings! they come on our after-days like 
the sorrow for the early dead, sad, but 
blessed in its memory. We parted as the 
young and the loving .part, with tears, and 
vows, and hopes, never to be fulfilled. No 
letters passed between us; for the arts of 
page and pen were as little known to Cath¬ 
erine as they were at the period to most of 
her sex and station; and she could not 
bring herself to employ the hedge-school¬ 
master as amanuensis, general and confi¬ 
dential secretary though he was to the whole 
neighborhood; but she wore a small locket 
with my hair set in it,—the only present 
the girl ever would accept of all that means 
and inclination prompted me to offer. It 
was given in exchange for one long and 
jetty curl—the same that you have looked 
on, Elmsdale; but the curling beauty has 
gone from it now. The night was deepen¬ 
ing around us, and our farewell was hurried 
and stealthy, when I received that ringlet, 
blit it kept her memory with me sacred in 
its silence, through the strife of college 
emulation and scenes of city gaiety; and 
often when on the brink of the darker vor¬ 
tex of city vice, into which many of my 
companions plunged so deeply, the light of 
that clear young eye would rise upon my 
soul, winning it back to purity and peace. 

“ The following year was that of luckless 
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’98, so fatal to the hopes and homes of Ire¬ 
land : many of my college companions were 
deeply engaged in the insurrection, and I 
might have been so, heart and hand, for my 
youth was full of dreams; but the events 
of a single day had power to turn the cur¬ 
rent of* my efforts and aspirations to a 
colder, but far more safe and certain course. 

“ Some time before the outburst, while 
the country was still quiet, though rumors 
of discontent and conspiracy reached us 
from every quarter, I returned home to 
spend the Christmas holydays, to the great 
delight of my mother, as it afforded an op¬ 
portunity of cultivating the acquaintance of 
the Livingstons, an aristocratic English 
family, though a small one, for it consisted 
only of a widow lady and her daughter, to 
whom I had been introduced in Dublin, and 
who were now on a visit in our neighbor¬ 
hood. My mother had become very inti¬ 
mate with them; for, as she remarked, 

‘ They were suitable acquaintances.’ The 
Hon. Mrs. Livingston was a large, hand¬ 
some, but mindless woman, for whom this 
wide and wondrous world afforded but two 
subjects of conversation—the state of her 
nerves and the state of the weather; her 
daughter, whom she called Sophia Matilda, 
was cast in the mother’s mould; but hav¬ 
ing been a maid of honor to old Queen 
Charlotte, she had studied conventional 
rules and court etiquette till both life and 
thought seemed frozen within her, and she 
walked the world like a living glacier, clear 
and faultless, but chilling the atmosphere, 
as far as her influence extended ; but, Elms¬ 
dale, she was an heiress, with a clear in¬ 
come in her own right of more than ten 
thousand a-year, I know not how it was 
that my mother discovered so many tokens 
of the lady’s partiality for me, which I could 
never perceive : but the season was a gay 
one in our district in spite of a coming re¬ 
bellion ; and my mother manoeuvred admi¬ 
rably, for we sat next each other at three 
dinner-parties, danced four times at two 
consecutive balls, and then I found an op¬ 
portunity of stealing away to see Catherine 
in her quiet cottage on the banks of the 
Shannon. I should have done so long be¬ 
fore, for my heart was true to the. peasant- 
girl ; but she and her father had been ab¬ 
sent in a distant part of the county, per¬ 
forming what was called * A Station,’ at 
one of those holy wells which popular su¬ 
perstition then regarded as the ‘ Bethesdas’ 
of the west. 

“ I had gone out on the old pretext of 
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fishing; it was a cold, clear winter morn¬ 
ing, and I concluded the old man was gone 
to work, but on approaching the cottage I 
heard the sound of voices within, and my 
own name pronounced in a tone of scorn, 
which made me pause involuntarily at the 
door: it was not entirely closed, and through 
the opening I saw-—though they evidently 
had not observed me—Catherine and Mau¬ 
rice O’Laughlin in earnest conversation. 
The girl seemed troubled, and I thought 
looked paler than when I had seen her last; 
but Maurice continued with vehemence,— 

“ 4 Don’t mind him, Catherine; with all 
his fair promises there’s no truth or trust 
in any of his sort,—sure they think no more 
of us than the green grass they trample on, 
as if we were made for their service or 
pleasure: that’s the ^very notion of the 
young graceless.’ 

“ f He is not graceless,’ said Catherine, 
fiercely. 

“ * He’s graceless and shameless, too, 
Catherine,’ said Maurice, in a deeper tone, 

* or he would not try to cross a poor girl’s 
way. Would he stoop to marry a Catholic 
and a cottar’s daughter, or would his bigot¬ 
ed father and his proud mother suffer it? 
No, no, girl, they would see him in his 
grave first; but the villain has no such 
thought—he will marry one of the wax- 
works they call ladies, when he has spent 
enough of his father’s money at college in 
learning all the evil Dublin can teach him 
—and little teaching will do, God knows. 
But, Catherine dear, choose a boy of your 
own station, for you never knew a girl come 
to good by thinking of one the world set 
above her; not that I’m speaking for my¬ 
self, for I know your heart never warmed 
to Maurice. God send you a better hus¬ 
band, and a wiser one; but, Catherine, I 
am going away, and may never see you 
more.’ 

“ f And where are you going, Maurice?’ 
inquired Catherine. 

“ ‘ Oh, no matter, dear; but there’ll be 
great work in the country by-and-by, for 
the day of reckoning’s coming.* 

“ ‘ You speak strangely, Maurice,’ said 
the girl, looking earnestly in his face, as he 
spoke the last words; * but when will you 
come back V 

“ * Maybe never, Catherine ; there was a 
wise woman when I was born, that told my 
mother ‘ I had far to go, and much to see,’ 
for there . was strange fortune before me. 
But it’s not for that I care. Oh, Cathe¬ 
rine, Catherine dear, take care of yourself; 
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but if you should ever come to trouble, and 
want a friend, mind that Maurice O’.Laugh- 
lin is your brother, and he’ll be even with 
them that would bring a tear to your eye, 
or a breath on your fair fame.’ 

“ ‘ I saw Maurice moving to the door, 
and would not be caught listening, so I 
darted into the little grove behind the cot¬ 
tage, and the next moment saw the young 
man come out, accompanied by Catherine, 
whose hand he clasped with a murmured 
blessing in Irish, and a look of affection, 
whose depth I felt even then was purer far 
than mine ; then, turning hastily away, he 
walked rapidly down the river-side, and was 
soon beyond my vision. 

“ Catherine stood still in the place where 
he had left her ; but there was a strong ex¬ 
pression of great mental suffering and fixed 
resolution in her look, as if some dark but 
mighty conviction had reached her spirit 
for the first time in her life. 

“ ‘ Catherine,’ said I, emerging.from my 
hiding-place, for the girl’s look half-fright¬ 
ened me, and. the words of Maurice were 
still ringing in my ears. She turned and 
recognized me, but did not smile as. usual, 
though her self-possession seemed restored ; 
but she welcomed me home in something 
like her wonted tone. 1 Catherine,’ said 1, 
‘ I would have come to see you before, but 
they told me you were at the Holy Well.’ 

“ * Ah, no matter, Mr. Merrion, you have 
fine ladies to see; but listen,’ she continu¬ 
ed, laying her hand on my arm, for I was 
wild with surprise and anger, ( come to see 
me no more. I wish you well, Mr. Mer¬ 
rion ; and I’ll think of you well and kindly 
maybe, when I am an old woman; but 
poor Catherine O’Neill is not the girl for 
you to think of. Now, what would your 
father and mother say, and what would you 
say yourself, if any of your great friends 
would find it out?’ 

" ‘ I don’t regard them, Catherine,’ cried 
I, for I felt that this was the work of Mau¬ 
rice ; and I could’nt bear to think that he 
had made even Catherine suspect me; for, 
ah, Elmsdale, the heart of the young is still 
faithful, and I was young then. ‘ I don’t 
regard them. I’ll marry you, Catherine, 
this night, this minute, if you’re willing ? 
Let my father and mother say as they will; 
when we are once married, they can’t part 
us; and should they disown me, we will be 
all the world to each other.’ 

“ Catherine looked me in the face with a 
sad and a solemn gaze, and then said in a 
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tone 30 calm, and almost so stern, that I 
scarce believed it was her voice,— 

“ ‘ Mr. Merrion, for the loss of your place 
and station—for the loss of your mother’s 
love, and your father’s fortune, what would 
you gain by marrying me V 

“ ‘ All I want—your love, your beauty, 
Catherine.’ * 

“ ‘ Ay, with poverty and shame,’ said 
the girl, her last words struck a chord that 
had not been touched, and made me think 
of the ways and means; in positions like 
mine at that moment, such matters are apt 
to be overlooked; but Catherine was no 
trifler, and her last warning words made me 
feel—oh, how keenly—my utter depend¬ 
ence on the will of my family, and from 
that moment my resolution was taken.— 
‘ You speak true, Catherine,’ said I; ‘ to 
marry now would plunge us both in pover¬ 
ty, for my friends would never forgive it; 
but we are both young. I will work ; 1 
will strive to make a fortune of my own, 
and then, Catherine, you will share it with 
me. Let us promise. Here’s my hand.’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said Catherine. ‘ Merrion, you 
are the same to me you ever were ; but let 
there be no promises between us, for they 
cannot keep hearts from forgetting; and I 
will not forget you. But come here no 
more; my father would be angry, and so 
would yours. Such meetings bring no good, 
and we can be true without them. You 
will see many a fairer face, and when you 
see them, remember you are free. But keep 
the long curl I gave you, for I have the 
locket yet; and farewell. Go, go, for there 
comes my father.’ 

“ Catherine wrung my hand as she spoke; 
but she had gone into, the cottage and 
closed the door almost before I was aware, 
and when the old man came in sight I was 
most diligently fishing at my old station on 
the river’s side. 

“ Many a cold morning, and many a win¬ 
ter day, I was there while*the holydays 
lasted, but I saw no more of Catherine, and 
at last discovered that she had gone on a 
sort of visit to the house of a rather wealthy 
relative situated in the neighborhood. I 
knew the girl too well and respected her 
too much to attempt intruding upon her 
there. But on the very day on which we 
parted, white listening with all the patience 
I could muster to a long lecture from my 
mother on the impropriety of being out 
when Mrs. Livingston and her daughter 
called, as she said, on purpose to see me 
(for the good lady’s confidence in the pow- 
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er of my attractions was not yet shaken), 
there arrived a letter from one of our rela¬ 
tives who had been long connected with 
the Irish government, and was regarded as 
a person of considerable influence and dis¬ 
tinction. I know not whether it was the 
pride of place and power, or the chilling 
pressure of official business, that estranged 
the man from his kindred, but that letter 
was the first token of remembrance we had 
received from him for many years. Per¬ 
haps the troubled prospect of the times 
brought the feeling of age and its loneliness 
upon him, for he had never married, and 
having no son to provide for, he at length 
remembered me as being his namesake, and 
wrote in the tone of a great relation promis¬ 
ing all sorts of patronage and an official 
situation as soon as I was qualified to fill it‘. 

“ Here was a prospect of working my 
own way to independence and honor—of 
being enabled one day to marry Catherine, 
arid realize the dream of my heart by rais¬ 
ing her to a station which I still believe she 
would have adorned. No sacrifice seemed 
too great for that, and though I loved my 
official relative little, and still less the path 
he had marked out for me, yet I caught at 
the proposal as a climber grasps at the first 
rough branch that may help his uncertain 
footing; From that hour I was indefatiga¬ 
ble in the studies requisite for my appoint¬ 
ed path, which, crooked and dusty as it 
was, appeared the only sure one to interest 
and preferment. Rest, pleasure, and friend¬ 
ship, alike were disregarded; the old love 
of fatherland and liberty was forgotten ; but 
Catherine’s eye was still the star that lighted 
me on. 

“The Irish rebellion, long anticipated, 
and it was said secretly fomented by the 
then government, burst forth only to be 
overthrown and crushed. The first panic 
was over, and the work of proscription and 
vengeance going on, and I who had yet 
neither part nor lot in the tumult of the 
times, was returning late one sultry even¬ 
ing from the house of a college friend, 
through a part of the fast-decaying and half- 
deserted liberty of Dublin. I was alone, 
and my thoughts went back to Catherine ,* 
but, searching for the jetty tress in my 
breast, where it was worn for many a year 
while that bosom kept its youth, I found it 
was gone, having probably fallen at a spot 
where I recollected partially opening my 
coat and vest, when oppressed by the close 
and stifling heat of the atmosphere. Late 
as it was, I hurried back, for that tress was 
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to me like the bond of hope and memory; 
but, on approaching the place, judge of my 
surprise when I perceived by the light of the 
moon that now shone over the roofs of the 
dark high houses, a stranger in the dress 
of a seaman, with the long shining lock in 
ms hand. I saw the moonlight glistening on 
the hair, but the stranger’s face 1 could not 
see, for it was bent down and earnestly gaz¬ 
ing on his prize. My hand was on it be¬ 
fore he perceived me; but at my request to 
have it restored, he looked up, and I knew 
Maurice O’Laughlin. 

“ There was a wild expression of grief 
and fierceness in his eye as he recognized 
me. 

• “ * And what business have you with that 
hair?’ he said, sternly; ‘and where did 
you get it? Listen : I have long thought 
you had designs on that girl, and I know 
the doings of your kind ; but now I warn 
you if evil to her or hers comes of it.’ 

“ ‘ Take that for your warning,’ cried I, 
striking him, for the little discretion I had 
seemed to forsake me at the moment; his 
words had recalled in full force all I heard 
him say at the cottage, and those dark sug¬ 
gestions had fain like an iron weight on my 
memory, for there was a shadow of truth 
in them, and I knew they had influenced 
Catherine, and my feelings towards him 
were those of a slandered rival. 

“ The blow was scarcely given when he 
sprung upon me with the force and fury of 
a tiger; and it might be that he had cause 
for hatred too. Though far his inferior in 
strength, I grappled with him, for anger and 
desperation had given me power; but our 
conflict was short, for the night patrol 
pounced upon us, and both were taken into 
custody. 

“ Maurice made desperate efforts to es¬ 
cape, and no wonder; for, as I afterwards 
discovered, his name had been long on the 
list of the proscribed as one of the most 
active agents of the late rebellion; for, 
though a peasant, his zeal and knowledge 
were far above his class. Now, however, 
he was arrested, and, as might be expected, 
my name was conspicuous on his trial and 
conviction, which almost immediately fol¬ 
lowed. Willingly, indeed, would I have 
given up all connexion with the affair, but 
circumstances drew me into it, and as the 
transaction facilitated in some degree my 
appointment to the promised post, I was 
henceforth numbered among the many who 
had * found a way out of the rebellion’s 
wreck to rise in.’ The last , thing I heard 
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of Maurice O’Laughlin was that he was 
under sentence of death in Kilmainham 
jail; but the night before his intended ex¬ 
ecution he contrived to escape, by wrench¬ 
ing the bars off his window and scaling the 
prison wall. Some time after I received 
through the post-office in a blank cover the 
long lock that had led to his arrest, which I 
had tried in vain to recover, for the dread 
of involving Catherine’s name had prevent¬ 
ed me from taking aught but secret mea¬ 
sures, and I know not why it was sent at 
last. What became of Maurice was never 
known, but my friend Major Phillips has 
told me of a Colonel Count O’Laughlin, one 
of the bravest officers of the Irish legion in 
the service of France, who fell at the head 
of his regiment at Vittoria; and, Elmsdale, 
from his description, I believe him to have 
been the same with the boatman of the 
Shannon. 

“ Meantime, the march of changing 
years went on, old friends died arid young 
ones were married ; some of my family 
went and did likewise, and the Hon. Miss 
Livingston became the Countess of Lexing¬ 
ton and mother of Lady Adeia Percival. 
They said, indeed, that the lady’s brilliant 
marriage was much to her mother’s liking 
and little to her own; but she gained a 
coronet, and has been lady patroness of the 
British Helicon ever since. Manhood 
came upon me in the midst of strife and 
toil, the bustle of public business, and the 
thirst of sleepless ambition. Some of my 
hopes were crowned, and some were dead 
that had once been brightest, and I feltthe 
greenness departing from my soul. The 
alter had grown dim, but the faith was still 
unchanged, for still one light of my better 
days shone on through many shadows—the 
love and the memory of that peasant girl. 

, “ I had written innumerable letters, but 

never received an answer; I had often tried 
to see her in secret, but all in vain, for she 
kept her first resolution, and we met no 
more ; but I learned from time to time that 
he was well, still unmarried, and residing 
with her father in the same, quiet cottage. 
Seven years bring many changes; I had 
toiled up the slippery steps that Ted to pow¬ 
er and fortune, I had served the powers 
that were with useful, if not disinterested 
zeal, and having secured a considerable 
estate, to prove I was not forgetting myself, 
I was created a baronet, and returned as a 
ministerial member for an English borough.. 
Under these circumstauces, it was natural 
I should wish to visit my native place. 
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“ I did so with a brilliant retinue, an un¬ 
worn title, and a splendid equipage, yet 
less from the pride of proving that I had 
made my own fortune, than from the desire 
of showing Catherine how much I could 
offer her with my hand. 

“ The first congratulations of my family 
and friends (the latter had multiplied mar¬ 
vellously of late) were scarcely over, and 
their first inquiries answered, when I took 
my way, alone and unattended, though not 
with all the caution of former days, for now 
I went with the consciousness of one who 
had the will and the power to make anoble 
offering to that early shrine. 

“ It was a day of that same sweet summer 
time in which I first beheld them. The 
river, the valley, and the cottage, were the 
same: I saw O’Neill far off at work in the 
fields, and there was Catherine herself 
spinning in the old accustomed place at 
the open door. But the traces of age 
seemed deepened on the old man’s frame, 
and the girl had grown to a dark and stately 
woman, yet the same queenly beauty was 
still upon her brow, and the same dark 
glory on the jetty hair. 

“ I was by her side in an instant, and she 
knew me at. the first glance, but betrayed 
neither surprise nor joy, and merely an¬ 
swered my warm salutation with ‘ Good 
morning, Sir Charles Merrion.’ 

“ The sound of that new title from her 
lips fell upon my heart like early frost, and 
I spoke in the pride and pique of the .mo¬ 
ment, ‘ Catherine, I am Charles who spoke 
to you of marriage when a boy without por¬ 
tion or prudence. The slanders of an en¬ 
vious peasant made you suspect me then, 
and now, with wealth and honor, I return, 
to prove the truth of my first promise. 
Catherine, will you be Lady Merrion V 

“ Catherine looked me in the face, and 
her eye was clear and cold, but I thought 
the desolation of years was in its depth 
as she said,—- 

‘ No, no, Sir Charles, I was not born 
to a title, and I don’t covet it. I am thank¬ 
ful and sorry, too, that you should have 
thought so long of the poor girl you liked 
when you were young and simple, but your 
wife should be your equal in birth and 
breeding, which I am not, as your friends 
know wellf and you would soon discover, 
and I’ll be the cause of no man’s late re¬ 
pentance. Between your people and mine 
there is a great gulf of separation ; it can¬ 
not be passed in this world, and they say it 
is as wide in the world to come, Yet it’s 
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not all for that, but the boy you spoke of. 
God forgive the hand you had in his 
troubles. He said what he believed, and 
it was spoken for good, for he was brave 
and true, and never left the cause of his 
country when things went wrong with it 
for peace and profit like the sons of the 
gentry.’ 

“ 1 could have borne all the rest, but 
Catherine’s last words were like a two- 
edged dagger. Was this the recompense 
of my unchanging constancy, the return for 
all the sacrifices 1 had made, and all I came 
to offer 1 I could not well speak, for I felt 
like one who had raised a strong and stately 
edifice and saw it falling in ruins at his feet. 
But I remember some harsh and scornful 
words about wedding one who would not 
deign to be her mistress, and Catherine and 
I parted for ever. 

“ Elmsdale, I stood on that spot again. 
I had tried distance, and politics, and plea¬ 
sure, and another year had passed, but 
nothing would grow over the trace of that 
first love, and, in spite of anger, in spite of 
disappointments, ay, and in spite of pride, 
I sought the cottage once more; but her 
father dwelt there alone, for Catherine’s 
grave was green beside her mother’s in the 
village churchyard. 

“ The people of that parish have won¬ 
dered to see a marble monument over the 
cottar’s daughter; and the old man’s soli¬ 
tary days went down in peace and plenty, 
but they were not long; and I have kept 
that- lock bound up among my mother’s let¬ 
ters and tokens of early friendship, things 
which to other minds might seem to have 
but small affinity, but to me they unite in 
pointing out the bright spots of the past, 
while the rest of my journey lies far in the 
shadow of darker years.” 

“ And shall I tell this,” said the listener, 
half musingly, “ to Lady Adela Percival, 
who seeks for nothing but first love in a 
husband ?” 

“ Ask of your own discretion, Elmsdale, 
and let your experience say how many of 
this world’s wedded can tell what steps have 
passed over the heart before them. But 
the girl who loved me in my youth and left 
me in my splendor is of the dead, and can 
have no rival, for time has no power to de¬ 
stroy that untried illusion, as he does with 
all living love.” 

The following day was rich with bridal 
robes and gay with a bridal cortege, but 
the wedding passed like other weddings 
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among the great and gay, and “ the happy 
pair” lived like most of those who have 
vowed at the altar, for Lady Adela was 
satisfied she had at length inspired a first 
affection, and her friends unanimously de¬ 
clared that on both sides it was certainly a 
love-match. 
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“ Good even, fair Edith;—just glance from the 
page which for these ten minutes has absorbed all 
your faculties, and give a word of welcome to your 
friend,” was the gay salutation of Marina Sand- 
ford as she entered the parlor of her cousin, Edith 
Morton, whom she found sitting in an arm-chair, 
one hand supporting her head, the other grasping 
the Lady's Book, in which she was so engaged that 
the somewhat noisy entrance of Marina and her 
prolonged gaze of ten minutes were unheeded. 

“ Your pardon, dear Marina; your visits are ever 
welcome. This interesting tale must be my ex¬ 
cuse for not seeing you. It has, indeed, been a 
skillful magnetizer, and I a willing subject. Have 
you road it ?” 

“ No; I do not read love stories. I really 
thought you had too much sense to throw away 
your time on such stuff -—not only your time, but 
for the while yourself. I think for your own 
benefit you might as well have been in a magnetic 
sleep. If there be any truth in that would-be sci¬ 
ence, you then might have benefited others.” 

“ Very good. Miss Marina, What a fine lecturer 
you would make. What a beautiful expression of 
scorn beamed from your eye and curled your lip 
as you exclaimed, ‘ I never read love stories /’ To 
be serious, how long since you have been so wise 7” 

“ Why, since I have arrived at years of discre¬ 
tion, and have learned that love and constancy are 
idle dreams of youth.” 

“So you are sure that ‘constancy lives in realms 
above,’ and ‘ love i3 but an idle flower, that blooms 
and dies the self-same hour V ” 

“ Yes. So fiir as my own experience and ob¬ 
servation show, affection such as your favorite tales 
portray exists not, save in the imagination. There¬ 
fore I think we should not peruse such writings as 
picture*things that arc never realized.” 

“ There we agree. It would be worse than 
folly to spend our precious hours in reading the 
description of characters, of events that are not 
and may never be. Here we differ. You say the 
stories of the heart which I occasionally read have 
no counterpart in real life;—to this conclusion you 
have arrived by your own observation and expe¬ 
rience. Then I must think you have never loved, 
and that your observations have been incorrect— 
at least partial.” 

“ True, I have never been in love according to 
your story-telling acceptation of the word, but it 
would seem you have, or, albeit I am somewhat 
older, you have looked on things with different 
eyes from mine. Pray, do you know of all our 
acquaintance a single case of matrimony all for 
love, or, what would be stranger still, one of sin¬ 
gle-blessedness for the sake of an early love?” 


“ Yes, my memory is full of such, and had you 
lifted the veil that shrouds the thoughts of even 
some of your friends from the prying world, you 
would have said with Willis— 

'Oh, if there is one law above the rest 
Written in wisdom— 

If there is anything that keeps the mind 
Open to angels’ visits, and repels 
The ministry of ills, ’tis human love!' 

Our good and noble Uncle Geoffrey—did it ever 
occur to you why he was an old bachelor?” 

“ Uncle Geoffrey ? You surely do not mean to 
say that he has been a votary of celibacy all for 
love ?” 

“Most sure I do, my incredulous coz. You 
will yet learn by your own experience, or put me 
down for a false prophetess, that true affection is 
not romance, but reality .” 

“ May your prophecy prove true if you can 
prove to me, by any of your tales of observation, 
that the love of your story-tellers finds an abode on 
this earth among the bipeds called men and women. 
But first. Uncle Geoffrey’s history—that could not 
have been one of your observations, for, from his 
age, it must have happened prior to your birth.” 

“I did not witness it, but my knowledge of the 
circumstances is the result of my observations. I 
had long noticed the readiness with which Uncle 
G. reads the tales you stigmatize as stiff; that he 
is as deeply absorbed as I was when you found 
me. After the perusal of some, ho would throw 
his head back in his great chair, while an expres¬ 
sion of sad abstractedness would pass over his 
countenance, as if he was looking back to other 
times; a heavy sigh would escape him, which 
would rouse him from his reverie: be then would 
arise and go forth, whistling or hamming some 
lively air, to his business. These little things at¬ 
tracted my curiosity. On one of my visits to Aunt 
Maria, I, much to her surprise, inquired if Uncle 
G. had not in his youth been the hero of some 
little romance. She then gave me the history I’ll 
now relate, if you arc not tired by this long pre¬ 
face.” 

“ Pray, proceed; I am all patience and atten¬ 
tion.” 

“ That large, old-fashioned brick house oppo¬ 
site Aunt M.’s, was formerly the residence of Dr. 
Denton, his wife, n son and daughter. Susan Den¬ 
ton was the companion and schoolmate of Aunt 
Maria. While at school a youthful attachment 
sprang up between Susan and David Houghton, a 
bright, handsome lad from a neighboring town. 
He was a wild, reckless fellow, ever ready for 
sport, and where danger might be found, tbe first 
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to meet it was David H. Ever ready was he to 
rescue the girls and save the weak and the fearful 
from the reproofs of the teacher. Susan was 
amiable and intelligent, yet, timid beyond her 
mates, so more often called for the youth’s protec¬ 
tion. She was generally loved, yet some ofthe older 
ones might be occasionally heard to say, ‘ Whnt a 
pity Susan Denton hasn’t a little more firmness and 
decision of character;’ and many a fear was ex¬ 
pressed (it might afterward seem prophetic) that 
her want of fixedness of purpose would be her 
ruin. At the age of fifteen she and Aunt Maria, 
with a few other young ladies, left the academy 
and attended a select school, where they learned 
music, drawing, and some other et ceteras of polite 
learning. There ceased all communication be¬ 
tween Susan and David H. He went to his home, 
and rumor reported him a son of dissipation. 

“ At eighteen Susan was a charming girl, and 
attracted many suitors, among them our own Uncle 
Geoffrey, then just returned home after six years 
absence. He we may well suppose was handsome 
beyond liis companions—for inhere now do we see 
a finer-looking man than Geoffrey Morton 7 He 
was much loved by her parents—much they wished 
to see him the husband of their beloved daughter. 
Their wishes were vain; for once was she decided 
in her opinion, and she rejected him. It would 
seem Ilia whole heart had not bowed to the shrine 
of love, for, engaged in business, he appeared 
little to mind the rejection. 

“ About this time David Haughton returned to 
the village, again met with his old companions, 
and soon selected liis former favorite, Susan Den¬ 
ton, from among the youthful maidens, as the su¬ 
preme object of his attentions. His early promise 
of beauty was well fulfilled, and there was some¬ 
thing peculiarly fascinating in his manners that 
was well calculated to please the heart of one al¬ 
ready prejudiced in his favor by the remembrance 
of youthful kindness. They separated acknow¬ 
ledged lovers, though not affianced. They had not 
dared to ask the approval of Dr. Denton. Could 
they expect he would cheerfully bestow his daugh¬ 
ter on a gambler, however much her wayward 
heart might feci? 

“ Months passed. Mrs. Denton fell sick—ah, very 
Bick. She was ardently loved by her husband and 
children. Day by day and night after night found 
them anxious watchers by the couch of the sufferer. 
In vain were nil their efforts for her recovery; her 
hour of departure arrived. Then it would seem 
the spirit and strength of health came upon her as 
she summoned her family and friends to receive 
her last farewell. None present will ever forget 
the affectionate words Bhc bestowed on all, nor the 
courage that sustained her as she bade adieu to all 
her early friends, her husband and her children. 
Her voice faltered not till she turned to address 
the weeping Susan, who knelt beside her bed. 
She placed her wan and withered hand upon the 
head of that loved one, and all a mother’s heart 
gushed forth—‘Heaven bless thee, beloved one. 


I have felt no pang like this. My husband I leave 
with the full assurance of our soon being reunited 
where the ‘ weary are at rest.’ To James I bade 
farewell, with the consciousness that he will act 
well his part in life and be ready for a heavenly 
inheritance. But you, my daughter, how can I 
leave you to the guidance of your own wayward 
spirit? Would that you had given your heart to 
Geoffrey Morton ; he would cherish you and lead 
you aright. Now I tremble for my child. Yet 
Heaven’s will be done. But one request—remem¬ 
ber, ’tis your dying mother asks it; and would you 
see her die in peace, promise, my daughter, that 
you never more will sec David Haughton ; that if 
again the noble Geoffrey Morton should woo you 
for his wife, you will be his.’ 

“ She raised her dying head from off the pillow 
and bent her piercing gaze upon that fair girl who 
knelt beside her, whose pale face was hid beneath 
her hand ; yet you could see by their convulsive 
grasp how great was the struggle within. She 
! raised her head ; her cheek was deadly pale; her 
; lip quivered as site, in low but distinct voice, ut- 
i tered, ‘My mother, be happy—I promise; I will 
■ obey your last request.’ 

| “ Had you but seen the flush of joy that spread 

f across that dying mother’s brow, you would have 

> said that bliss was cheaply purchased. That hour 
! she died. 

| “ The rumor of that death-bed scene, that last 

> request and Susan’s promise, soon reached the ear 
| of Uncle Geoffrey. His heart was touched with 
[ pity for her grief; he Btrove to allay it by every 
| means his generous heart could devise. By de- 
[ greos she learned to look to him as to a friend, for 

never by a hint did he recur to that last request of 
| her dying mother. Though now he felt that he 
; loved most deeply, that in soothing her afflictions 
he had made it become his happiness to minister 
s to hers. At length her father died. Iler brother 
was away. Who but Geoffrey Morton stood ready 
| now to comfort the desolate orphan ? Very grate- 
1 ful, too, was she for his kind sympathy. He dared 
[ to whisper love and hope for its return. He was 
| accepted ! Blithe and happy were the hearts of 
' their young friends when their engagement was 
c announced. None seemed happier than the fair 
| girl herBelf, for all remembrance of her former love 
! seemed to have been buried in her mother’s grave. 

| “ Preparations were making throughout the vil- 

I lage lor the bridal festivities. As Susan Denton, 
tiie daughter of their most loved and lamented 
physician, was to unite her fate with one of their 
most wealthy, noble and handsome youths, each 
one determined to outvie the other in their contri¬ 
butions to the general hilarity. The morning of 
the wedding-day arrived. Uncle Geoffrey received 
a note slating that his intended bride had that 

I morn been married to another, and that other Da¬ 
vid Haughton! 

“ It seemed that for some days past he had been 
secreted in the village, and had frequently visited 
Susan D. at the hours he knew that Uncle G. would 
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not be there, and by exciting her pity for his mis¬ 
fortune in being forever deprived of his first and 
only love, beseeching for the little pleasure of 
seeing her an hour each day till she should be for¬ 
ever another’s, when he could no more see her, 
that she was induced to forget her promise to her 
dying mother. Having committed one error, she 
proceeded to another, concealing his visits from 
him to whom she had promised her heart and hand. 
Having- obtained thus easy his first wish, ’twas 
easy to persuade her that her mother’s last re¬ 
quest was moBt unjust, that a promise made under 
such circumstances could not be binding; also, 
that his character had so changed, that were her 
parents now alive their consent would readily be 
given to her union with her first love. He also 
had the hardihood to affirm that the love of the 
noble, generous Geoffrey Morton was weak in 
comparison with his; that he had meanly won her 
consent by her remembrance of her dying mother’s 
last request. His specious words too well suc¬ 
ceeded. She married him, and they removed to 
the far west, where they now live in misery and 
woe, he a miserable drunkard and gambler, she 
deprived of the comforts, at times of the neces¬ 
saries of life for herself and little ones—he, the 
heartless man, even reproaching her for breaking 
her last promise to her dying mother. Sure some 
crimes receive their punishment even in this life ! 

“ Wonder not if the head of Uncle Geoffrey 
reeled at the unlooked-for termination of the day 


which promised so much happiness. He had given 
all his heart to one unworthy of it, who had thrown 
it back wounded and almost broken. His friends 
with their kind sympathy crowded around him. 
Their sympathy he could not brook ; he hastened 
from them and wandered away alone. His former 
gay and happy spirit had departed. He left his 
business, his friends and home, and journeyed 
hither and thither, examining the beautiful works 
of nature and art. Years passed. He returned a 
sadder yet a happier man. Ab we see him now, 
attentive to his business, devoted to his aged mo¬ 
ther, kind and affectionate to his friends, ever 
ready to alleviate the wants of those around him, 
yet the remembrance of his heart’s trial is ever 
with him—has ever prevented his bowing at another 
shrine! 

“ That is the tale she told me. What says my 
cousin—have you now any faith in human love 7” 

“ There truly seemed more reality than romance 
in Uncle Geoffrey’s attachment, or he would not 
now be a bachelor. But all are not like him.” 

“ True ; yet there are hearts as constant to their 
first love. Enough for the present: it always pains 
me to think there could bo a woman like Susan 
Denton. Another time I may relate some of my 
own observations.” 

“ You will find your cousin a ready listener, and 
she in the meanwhile will use her optics more 
cautiously, and see if she can make some dis¬ 
coveries.” E. S. D. 
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THE EVIL AND THE GOOD. 


BY MABY ORME. 


PROUD girl was 
Sarah Lee—one who 
compelled admira¬ 
tion. It is said we 
set our own price, 
and that we are al¬ 
ways taken at our 
own valuation. This 
is true if we have 
strength to insist that 
we are worth just 
this, and never give in to a cheapening world. A 
consciousness of power implies power, though ex¬ 
perience and oft-repeated failure may be needed to 
tell us in what way this power should be applied. 

Sarah Lee had set a high price upon herself, 
and the world loves to pay exorbitantly, though 
business people may deny it—witness fashionable 
hats, cloaks and literature. Oh, she was a queenly 
girl! Her step was elastic, her face radiant with 
light, her eyes deep, dreamy and beautiful as some 
clear still lake, and she held her way amid the 
world of fashion with a step that never faltered ! 
and a cheek that never blanched from fear of any. j 

Pale and delicate and slight, looking like some < 
fair violet that had just escaped the frost of spring, \ 
was Florence Hastings, the cherished friend of 1 
Sarah Lee. They were friends, no one knew why. j 
The shrinking, timid Florence seemed but ill- ; 
suited to that glorious girl; but they loved truly, i 
and were inseparable companions. Carlyle says, j 
“we are strange, angelie-demoniac beings;” and i 
it is even so. There was deep selfishness in the S 
heart of Sarah Lee. She loved admiration; it j 
was her besetting sin. The heartfelt admiration 
of so simple and truthful a being ns Florence Host- < 
ings was an ever grateful incense to the haughty ) 
Sarah. More than this, Florence attracted no ad- j 
miration from the swarm of fashionable moths that j 
fluttered in the light of Sarah’s beauty, and though j 
she despised them all, she would not lose one, '• 
Florence leaned upon her friend; she saw only 
her beauty of soul, and she felt her power. She 
read her own true heart in that of her friend. Oh, j 
Florence, thou art an angel 1 but thou hast many j 
a shadow to pass through that may dim the bright- j 
ness of thy radiant wings, which now bear thee ; 
up above the dust and darkness of a sad world. 

But will the bright and joyous Sarah Lee ever i 
cast a shadow over the spirit of her friend ? We i 
shall see. ! 

I can never tell of houses or streets, or lanes or j 
alleys. My house is the heart, and if I should i 


attempt to describe a stately edifice, and should 
begin at the marble steps, I should stop there, 
especially if any living being were upon them. 
But I will tell you of the home of our fair young 
friends, because it ib your right to know they lived 
somewhere, and our country is so extensive that 
we can afford to locate them. On the edge of 
a beautiful town with some ten thousand inhabi- 
i tants, were the princely residences of the Lees 
5 and Hastings, and several other wealthy persons, 
who constituted a brilliant portion of the elite of 
the place. 

It was a fair, bright night; the moon come down 
in her glory, and the garden and the river and all 
things seem hallowed by a heavenly presence, and 
music came stealing on the senses such os left no 
other blessing to be desired. And in that moon¬ 
light, amid clustering flowers, flitted the fair forms 
of these friends, so lovely yet so unlike, and talked 
of love, as maidens will. Oh, this one fairy-dream 
of young hearts —the dream of life. 

The one spoke in bitterness and scorn, the other 
doubtingly and timidly. How little do they know 
of life—how little of that after-fate which they will 
weave, because they must. 

“My friends,” said Sarah, “seem wondrously 
afraid that I shall be an old maid. They would 
have me settled in life. I know they would have 
me married to one of these lumps about town, who 
give the plainest proofs that they ‘ never had a 
dozen thoughts in all their life.’ Oh, there is no¬ 
thing like being married and safe out of harm's 
way!” and could any have seen the scorn that 
wreathed her proud lip, he would have felt that 
she was not a being to love. But she was. If 
one being in the wide world loves us, we are 
worthy of love, and Florence Hastings loved Sarah 
Lee. 

“Sarah,” said Florence, “you do not speak as 
you mean. Truly, it must be heavenly to have 
some one to love, some one to lean upon. Is there 
not, think you, true love and confidence and happy 
marriage in the world 7 1 do not know these 

things, but my heart tells me they are so. All 
this outward beauty that is spread out before us 
speaks to my heart that there must be spirit 
beauty, for whence is nil loveliness but from the 
ever-living, all-pervading spirit of beauty that lives 
in God, in angels and in man 7” 

“You are a precious little transcendentalist, 
Florence, with your questionings and assertions 
about * perfect love,’ ’ spirit beauty,’ and all that. 
I am a matter-of-fact girl. To me thm is a fair 
night, with a bright moon and good music; and 
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though I have no antiquated or modem notions of 
perfect love, marriage, &c.,l am strangely pleased 
with this music, which, I perceive, has sent you 
to dream-land. I presume I can account for your 
beatitudes by supposing that this new friend, whom 
you have found during my absence, is head musi¬ 
cian in this delightful concert.” 

“You speak lightly of Herman Liston, Sarah. 
When you have seen him you will be better quali¬ 
fied to judge. Papa says he is a young man of 
much promise, and he is my ideal of manly 
beauty." 

Guileless and unconcealing was Florence Hast¬ 
ings. Her whole heart was her friend’s, who did 
not always speak in bitterness or acorn or irony. 
At times she was melted into an indescribable ten¬ 
derness toward her friend, and such was her mood 
even this evening, when Florence wept on her 
bosom and told her of the proud and darkly beau¬ 
tiful Herman Liston, who had in one short month 
won the heart of the violet of Lindale. She longed 
to present him to her friend, and at their next party 
she was gratified. Sarah and Herman met, and 
both exchanged glances of admiration, though no 
visible sign manifested it. Liston was standing 
with folded arms and sternly proud bearing, in¬ 
tently scrutinizing one of Doughty’s most beautiful 
pictures. The soul of the picture seemed to have 
inspired him, and his face was radiant with re¬ 
flected light; and when Florence Hastings, all 
timidly, drew nigh with her friend Sarah Lee, it 
was a tableau vtvanl that no one but an artist in 
the full sense of that glorious word could appre¬ 
ciate. A haughty reserve, and yet a scrupulous 
politeness characterized the manners of each, and 
yet they were both impressed—it would be difficult 
to tell with what sentiment. Ambition, the desire 
of conquest, was probably the passion most excited 
in both. Florence Hastings listened to a conver¬ 
sation between her friends, brilliant and cold, in 
which no one could have seen aught to indicate 
that these two could ever be friends. They talked 
much during the evening, and Miss Lee evinced 
for other qualities than those which are woman's 
own. She reasoned, she satirized, she shone; but 
her intellectual light was without heat or love. It 
seemed to shine “like light on graves, with rank 
cold hearts beneath them.” 

A true woman need never doubt her intuition. 
If her heart shrinks from aught, let her beware; 
and this night Florence saw not, but fell that her 
dream of love was broken—that Liston was to be 
no longer her admirer or lover. No word, no 
look revealed this to others, but the knell of hope 
sounded in her heart;—her spirit died within her, 
for Liston was the first whom Bhe had ever loved, 
or imagined she loved, which is about the same 
thing, for the region of fancy overlays that of fact. 

Reader, you do not need that I should tell you 
of the struggles of poor Florence when this dread¬ 
ful prophecy of her heart was fulfilled. If you 
have loved, and have found yourself desolate, your 
own heart's history is hers, and if you were never 


“sick or Borry,” then this history is fiction to 
you, and I see your lip curl and your brow corru¬ 
gate as you skim these pages, with a determina¬ 
tion to have no care for what must, by its presence 
or absence, make or mar your happiness forever. 
******** 

Sarah Lee has left Lindale, and is a beauty and 
belle in the city of New York, and Herman Lis¬ 
ton is practising law there, and is a lecturer on 
liberty and equality. He tells in his political 
speeches of the honour that is due to honest toil; 
he waves his white and jeweled hand most grace¬ 
fully when he does homage to the hard-handed 
yeoman and artificer; he speaks eloquently of the 
dignity of the masses and the brotherhood of man, 
whilst hia wreathed lip seems to scorn its own ut¬ 
terance. Sarah Lee is his fate. Shall we ana¬ 
lyze this fate that people talk so much about ? In 
this case it was selfishness and its manifold fruit- 
vanity, a desire to shine, to triumph, &c. Was 
Florence Hastings forgotten 1 Apparently she 
was;—no word was written her by either of her 
friends. Was she forgetting ? As fust as a true 
soul cun emancipate itself from a false, because 
unrequited love. She was doing it. She strug¬ 
gled continually with this master passion of her 
soul, and the life-giving words came to her— 

“ Struggles give strength to every soul, 

Ami light is shed athwart thy gloom, 

Dark tho’ the shades that round thee roll, 

Land ho! to sink is not thy doom. 1 ' 

And the promise made in the depths of her heart 
was the earnest of its own fulfilment. Bight years 
of labour and of rest, of sunshine and of shade, 
(and how much more labour than rest, how much 
more shade than sunshine,) had passed over Flo¬ 
rence, and she stood before the world free in heart 
and strong in soul. Sarah Lee was married to 
Herman Liston. They both had wealth, and they 
lived in and made a port of the glitter and show 
of the fashionable world. Were they happy T We 
may not answer now. 

• * * * * * * * 

“ A printer! Florence Hastings marry a prin¬ 
ter!” said a would-be fashionable woman, when it 
transpired that she was engaged to Charles Wen¬ 
dell, who was foreman in a printing-office in Lin¬ 
dale. 

“I shall marry him," said Florence, “because 
he is a man, and not because he is a printer— 
though I honour his occupation, and I had much 
rather my husband would confer honour upon lus 
profession than receive honour from it." 

It is a Scotch proverb, that “the first love is a 
love of fancy and the second a love of judgment.” 
There is doubtless truth in this saying, though it 
is also true that a person who makes one bad 
choice is very probably qualified to niake another 
as bad. But Florence Hastings loved wisely and 
well when she gave her heart’s chastened afTection 
to Charles Wendell. They had met often before 
they thought of auglu but friendship. Their 
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friendship slowly ripened into love. But Florence 
knew not how dear her cherished friend was, till 
one evening she had given him a bunch of withered 
forget-me-not flowers, the lost ragged remnant of 
her garden. The next day she received a note 
containing these lines— 

“Thou hast given me these sere and faded flowers. 

They are sad and sweet in these autumn hours; 

They tell me of spirits of heavenly birth, 

Neglected and bruised by the dwellers of earth. 

Yet these, like the flowers, are prized by a few— 

God’s love is their sunshine, their air and their dew; 
And though torn hy the wind, though chilled by the frost, 
Their heaven still is sure—it cannot he lost. 

Pensa a moi,* says thy beautiful flower; 

Its name is a thought —a name full of power. 

To gentle souls like thine it iB given, 

To live with the flowers on eunli and in heaven; 

To bloom and to bless in silence and peace, 

And ever by giving their own to increase.” 

“And this is love,” said Florence to herself. 
“ This sentiment that I can so calmly analyze, and 
find that it contains esteem, confidence, reverence, 
and an indefinable tenderness that can never be 
analyzed—which is made up of the mysterious at¬ 
tractions of our being, in a mysterious combina¬ 
tion." 

Charles Wendell was a being full of light and 
life, joyous as infancy, tender as woman, strong as 
man. His health had been rendered firm by in¬ 
dustry. His mind had been cultivated and en¬ 
larged by judicious study, whilst true genius had 
been the hidden force that had given birth to every 
effort. With what a live joy did Florence Hast¬ 
ings give her hand to this chosen one. And they, 
too, have found a home in the city of New York. 
A working editor is Charles Wendell, a man who 
will make his mark upon his age. When Mr. 
and Mrs. W. were settled in New York, Florence 
sought her friend, not hesitating because she had 
so long heard nothing from her. She found her 
amid luxurious fashion, the faded, though still 
beautiful woman. Three fine boys called her 
mother. All the better nature of Sarah Liston, 
• Fonsy-pcnsee—thought. 


all that Florence had loved in the chosen friend of 
her youth, seemed awakened when they met. But 
oh, the change l Sarah was no more the conqueror. 
Florence wus strong—she was wenk. 

“ Oh, Florence," said Sarah, bitterly, “ I am 
broken, and my power has departed. I am wretch¬ 
ed amid all (hat you see. My heart has no home. 
‘I am a mother, but no wife !' ” 

“Say not so," said Mrs. W.; “ Liston is great, 
and he must be yours.” 

“HiB god is fame," said the agonized Mrs. 
Liston. 

“ But you have power, Sarah, and you may win 
him. Have you been gentle and kind ? Have you 
let him know that you have a woman's heart ?" 

Sarah's lips quivered, and seemed to be striving 
to gather scorn, but love triumphed, and Bhe con¬ 
fessed she had ever been proud and cold. 

“ Oh, hear me, then,” said Florence, “ for I 
know your husband’s heart. He asks for love 
even as the cold of winter asks heat. Be to him 
all your dear heart can be." 

“ This from you, Florence ?” said Mrs. Liston. 

“Yes, from me,” said Florence, with a beam¬ 
ing smile. “ I know what it is to give my love 
to the husband of my heart, and have it returned 
with rich increase. Oh, Saruh, love your husband, 
and he happy as I am. You were mode for a con¬ 
queror, and the world has need of such." 

Mrs. Liston was deeply moved. She remem¬ 
bered her selfishness; she remembered that she 
had robbed her friend of what had never enriched 
herself, and she felt the justice of her fate. But 
love was still living within her, and she resolved 
to conquer her selfish nature. It would be pleasant 
to go with her through her struggles, to see how 
she used her rich powers for good, how she became 
spiritualty a queenly creature even os she was ma¬ 
terially; to see how the life-giving love of Flo¬ 
rence Wendell blessed her, and through her the 
man who became her husband in truth, as he was 
in name before the world. But I have kept my 
kind readers too long, and all this must be left for 
a more convenient season. 
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BY UBS. E 

“ I tell you once more,” said Frank Morton to 
his pretty cousin Dora Leslie—“Mrs. Leslie,” 
indeed, she ought to be written, for she was not 
only a wife but a widow—“ I tell you once more, 
you might as well talk to a stick or a stone about 
justice or mercy, a3 to old Fred Linch. A stick 
or n stone,”—he repeated,—“better—better ten 
times talk to them on the subject than to him, for 
they wear no semblance of humanity. You expect 
nothing from stones and sticks—and—” 

“ I beg your pardon, Frank,” interrupted the 
pretty widow, “ I expect the slick you are twirling 
about so vehemently will break my looking-glass.” 

“ Psha!” exclaimed the young man; “ you may 
expect that—but what can you expect from a petti¬ 
fogging attorney 1” 

“A great deal, Frank—an amount of costs—a 
multiplication of falsehood—a perversion of truth— 
a perplexing of facts—a discoloration of objects— 
ruin as the result—an ignorance as to common 
honesty—a proficiency in dishonesty—in short, a 
combination of evil which no other human being 
could gather together—by which he lives and toe 
die. You have only to tell me that a man is a 
pettifogger, and I vanish; and as to old Linch, in 
addition to his bearing the plague-spot of his ‘pro¬ 
fession,’ forsooth, about with him, smelling of 
parchments, of looking latitats, he is old and ugly; 
so spare your invectives, Frank, abridge your cen¬ 
sure, and just tell me what I can do in the matter 
—paint law in soot, and shall I swear it to be 
snow?” 

“ Upon my word, I believe I had better leave it 
to you, my dear Dora, to paint it—your colours 
will not be over delicate, nor your sketch couleur de 
rose. What in the world has made you so bitter 
against the men of law ?” 

“Psha!" she replied, laughing; “don't you 
know? ‘A suit in chancery’ bequeathed me by 
my grandfather, and another in ‘the Pleas,’ besides 
the disputed ‘will cause.’ ” 

“But you triumphed in the two last, and surely 
there is a prospect of the chancery suit being 
brought to a conclusion.” 

“As to the triumph,” replied Dora, “the tri¬ 
umph simply was, that my lawyers were greater 
rogues than those employed by my adversary, and 
so—I triumphed 1 I have not the least objection 
to continue the chancery suit; I really think it 
contributes to keep me in health—it gives me ex¬ 
citement, something to think of and to do; some¬ 
thing to vent my spleen upon w-hen I am splenetic, 
and my laughter when I am mischievous. But 
you are not so easily circumstanced. You, my 


i. c. HALL. 

> dear Frank, ara of a peace-loving, gentle nature, 

| and so seek peace, even with law—nay, I think 
\ you would go a little farther, and expect—love!” 
“Really, Dora, yon are too provoking,” an¬ 
swered her cousin, while his cheek flushed and his 
| eyes sparkled. “You know it is a matter of life 
| and death with me; you know that I love his niece 
| with my whole soul; you know that by the terms 
i of her father’s will, she cannot marry before she iB 
I 6f age without having her uncle’s consent—for if 
| she does Bhe forfeits her inheritance, and she is now 
| only-” 

| “ Nineteen,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

? “No, Dora, only eighteen and three months,” 

! replied the lover. 

J ‘ ‘ What a wicked thing of fathers to prevent their 
f daughters becoming the prey of mercenary spend- 
j thrifts,” observed the lady, jerking off her netting 

I stirrup and rolling it up with great deliberation. 
“You know I am not mercenary; nor am I 
a spendthrift,” he answered, seriously. 

“ You look sharply after your fair one’s fortune, 
at all events,” persisted Mrs. Leslie. 

“ My own means would not give to Anna the 
luxuries or even the comforts she has been accus- 
i tomed to,” said Frank Morton, still more seriously. 

1 ' “ And I should, indeed, feel ashamed of myself if 
I induced a young and affectionate girl to abandon 
her birth-right and embrace comparative poverty 
, for my gratification. No—if her uncle persists in 
| refusing his consent, I have made up my mind to 
i wait until she is of age—three years and nine 
! months!—three centuries of a lover’s life. I shall 
J be an old man by that time.” 

> “Nearly eight-and-twenty!” laughed bis cousin; 

! “and Anna an old woman.” 

1 “ Besides, there is no knowing what may hap¬ 
pen between this and then.” 

“ Very true—you may fall in love with some one 
else—nay, with half a dozen.” 

“Impossible—quite—quite impossible,” replied 
the lover, fervently. 

> “Ah, Frank,” said his cousin, with one of her 
| most mischievous looks, “so you told me about 
5 twelve years ago, under the cherry tree at Burne- 
5 wood. You were a gTeat, lubberly boy, a week 
j escaped from a jacket, high shoes and nankeens, 
and I just going to be married, and my head di¬ 
vided between love of my trousseau and love of 

[ poor, dear Leslie. You Baid then, while the tears 
ran down—a-down your fat cheeks, that you were 
miserable, and should neveT love any one but your 
t Cousin Dora; and you wrote some verses com- 
\ paring my heart to a black-heart cherry. I think 
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I have them somewhere, and will show them to 
Anna as a specimen of your constancy. You are 
certainly greatly improved since then.” 

“I am sorry I cannot return the compliment,” 
said Mr. Morton, bowing; " and as you only seem 
inclined to laugh at what I fancied you might have 
sympathized with, I will wish you good morning." 

” Nay, cousin,” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, ‘‘I did 
but jest. I thought you knew me too well to mind 
my jesting. There—I will not tell Anna, lest she 
should be jealous of the first love-fancy of a boy of 
fourteen for his cousin of four-and-twenty—twelve 
years ago to boot! Rut this Linch—this grit of 
granite in the wheel of love, this hunks, this sweep¬ 
faced, hard-hearted curmudgeon — how shall I 
manage him ?” 

“ He knows you very well. If you were only to 
go and tell him how much we love each other.” 

“You mean Anna and you, I suppose?” said 
Mrs. Leslie, unable to conquer her desire for jesting. 

“ To be sure I do,” he replied. “ Just tell him 
how devoted we are to each other.” 

“ No—that he would not care for." 

“ How respectably I am connected.” 

“ That is nothing to him.” 

“ How happy we should be.” 

“ Destruction at once to your suit. Those who 
ore not happy themselves never promote the hap¬ 
piness of others.” 

“ Well, then, how grateful we should be.” 

“ Gratitude bears no per centage. That won't 
do.” 

“ I am sure I do not know what to say, Dora,” 
answered her cousin, who was any thing but fruit¬ 
ful in expedients. “He can make us happy, if he 
will, at once—if not, we will wait, and, when the 
time comes, be happy in spite of him.” 

“You" throw me completely on my own re¬ 
sources,” said the widow; “but the first step is for 
me to become his client.” 

“A fair client, most certainly,” answered her 
cousin. “But you have no law-suit at present. 
You would not surely turn your chancery business 
over to his hands ?” 

“No—certainly not.” 

“But you are not engaged in any law-suit?" 
persisted Frank. 

“ No; but I may be if I like, I suppose, cousin 
mine. We manufacture our own misery, why not 
out own law V' 

“ But I confess I do not see what that has to do 
with my marrying his niece.” 

“I do,” she replied; and wishing her perplexed 
cousin good-morning, the lady withdrew—return¬ 
ing the next moment to add—“ Now keep up your 
spirits, Frank; do not do any thing desperate; do 
not even take an over dose of champagne. I re¬ 
member when your love for me took a despairing 
turn—you, hoy-like, eat it off. Your mother de¬ 
clared you spent a fortune in cheese-cakes. I feared 
you might, in a spirit of manliness, endeavour to 
drink this off. But do not, Frank; rely upon me 
—I will put every thing en train before the sun 


sets.” And again she vanished, leaving Frank 
Morton half offended, half amused, and most anx¬ 
ious as to the result—comforted, nevertheless, be¬ 
cause he believed in the contrivance and spirit of 
Mrs. Leslie. 

There are a great many amiable, gentle-hearted 
men, who get through life to their own credit and 
the comfort of others by the aid of a fortune which 
places them beyond the necessity for thought or 
exertion; but if any event occurs, any obstacle is 
discovered which cannot be at once overcome—in 
which something more than money or connection 
is requisite; where tact is even more necessary 
than talent—it is in vain they turn to their banker’s 
book or seek precedents for conduct in a like ex¬ 
tremity. They are utterly at sea, dashed from one 
billow to another, helpless as infants, and very apt 
to consider themselves placed nndcr circumstances 
of strait and difficulty in which no one was ever 
placed before. Poor Frank Morton was perfectly 
amiable and gentle-hearted, and ought to have been 
raised above the necessity for exerting his wits— 
for certainly his wits never would have exalted him. 
He once considered “Cousin Dora” the most 
lovely creature in the world, and only changed his 
opinion to believe her the most astonishing; and 
like those who never manufactured a project or 
have what may be considered a genuine idea of 
their own, was perpetually wondering “how such 
odd things could come info Cousin Dora’s head 
frequently indulged in reveries as to “how she 
came to be so clever;” could not devise “what her 
brain was made of;" wished he “knew the world 
but half os well,” and so forth; and then remained 
content with wishing, satisfied in his own mind 
that, do what he would, he should never have the 
head of Dora Leslie. In truth, the widow had run 
away with the ready wit and invention of the whole 
family, and in return was always willing to exercise 
it for their benefit and her own amusement; be¬ 
sides, she really loved Frank as a brother, and de¬ 
sired his happiness with more earnestness than she 
usually bestowed upon any single object or person. 
A woman is always interested in the fate of a ci- 
devant lover, particularly if she understands human 
nature sufficiently not to be displeased at a man’s 
forgetting a first love in a second, a third, a fourth, 
or even a fifth! She could not have forgiven a 
mere coquette—but Frank, poor fellow, was quite 
in earnest with the sentiment as long as it lasted, 
and this made her esteem him far above the love- 
seeming men of fashion, who never feel, or if they 
do, whose feeling is affectation. She thought that 
a union with Anna would make him happy, that 
money is always an advantage in a family, and she 
most particularly desired to set her wit against what 
she called “English Linch law.” 

Mrs. Leslie drove up to Mr. Linch’s office in 
her carriage, and having learned that he was at 
home, she took sundry letters and a parchment or 
two tied with the “professional red tape” from her 
servant’s hands, and entered his sanctum. No¬ 
thing could be more unpromising than the opening 
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of the campaign. It was evident that the old man 
expected she came to press her cousin’s suit; and 
upon every wrinkle of his face was written “ de¬ 
nial.” His mouth drawn into a hooting “ No,” 
his brow contracted, his feet firmly set upon the 
ground, his hands rigid to the very tips of his fin¬ 
gers, he looked as if steeped in the very essence of 
perverseness; and not even when his fair client 
commenced explaining the business upon which she 
came, did he change; nor was the change Budden, 
despite her desire to draw him away from his sus¬ 
picions. He seemed to consider her the embodi¬ 
ment of a proposal for his niece and her money, 
and she had gone a long way with her “statement" 
before he forgot the uncle in the attorney, and at 
last became oblivious to all considerations, save the 
prospect of a “suit at law.” Slowly the muscles 
of his mouth relaxed; his features fell into their 
usual places; his monosyllables extended into pene¬ 
trating inquiries—every expression was set on the 
keen, cutting, investigating edge of the law. He 
rubbed his hands in perfect ecstacy when Mts. 
Leslie pointed out what, if not weak points in her 
adversary’s cause, might, by the usual inverted 
proceedings of a “good man of business," be turn¬ 
ed into such; and absolutely pressed her arm with 
his vulture-like lingers, when he assured her that 
nothing was needed but to bring the cause into 
court. She felt as if her wrist was encircled by a 
viper; hut she remembered her cousin, and her 
desire to free Anna from the domination of such a 
master increased tenfold. 

It was at once evident to Mr. Linch, that if what 
his fair client stated was true, she would be entitled 
to a vast addition to her income. As the very an¬ 
ticipation of such an event trebled his respect, she 
became—his “ dear lady;” and this feeling rapidly 
increased when she entreated him to keep their 
interview a profound secret, particularly from cer¬ 
tain members of the profession whom she named, 
stating that Bhe should leave the entire conduct of 
the suit in his hands without further anxiety. She 
managed the interview with the skill and the grace 
of an accomplished actress; and the shrewd attor¬ 
ney accepted an invitation to dine with her the next 
day. Of course, Frank was not of the party; and 
the idea that Master Linch turned over and over in 
his mind as he plunged his receding chin into his red 
comforter and journeyed homeward, was—“I won¬ 
der how she came to think me honest ? I never was 
thought honest before'. She certainly thinks me very 
honest,” and he nestled his chin still more deeply in 
the warm red wool, and chuckled like a fiend over 
the prospect of pillaging the fool who could think 
him “honest.” He let himself into his hall with his 
own latch key, and struck a light; but he had strange 
dreams that night, and more than once the bright 
eyes of the fair widow Hashed across hiB slumbers, 
and he felt as if struck by lightning; and then he 
thought that strange reports had gone abroad con¬ 
cerning him—that rogues considered him “honest,” 
and honest men called him “rogue;” and that he 
lost all his practice, scouted alike by both, 

17 * 


Frank became desperately impatient. An entire 
week had passed, (a year of a lover's life,) and to 
all his inquiries the widow replied with badinage 
and laughter. Her intimacy with Mr. Linch grew 
into a nine days’ wonder. On the tenth day, the 
miser made a feast, and she dined with him. 
Again he dined with her, and the next morning 
the fair and faithless client presented Frank with 
Mr. Linch's written permission for his marriage 
with his (Mr. Linch's) niece. The following day 
it was determined that the lawyer and his niece, 
Frank Morton and a few select friends, were to 
form a reunion round the widow’s hospitable board. 
Mrs. Leslie would answer no questions; she con¬ 
fided the secret of her influence to the most faith¬ 
ful of all counsellors—herself; and received Mr. 
Linch with a graciousneaa —if the expression be 
permitted—peculiarly her own. A most strange 
change had passed over the attorney’s outward 
man. But for the twinkling of his cold, gray eyes, 
that glittered like stars in frosty weather, and the 
croaking of his hard voice, you would have scarcely 
recognized him os the brown-coated, shriveled 
dweller of the inns of court. His features had ex¬ 
panded; he was dressed by a skilful tailor, and his 
wig might have been envied by the royal wig fan¬ 
cier of past days. The incorrigible widow leaned 
almost lovingly upon his arm; and after dinner, 
when she withdrew, consigned her table to his 
care. Frank could not make it out; but that was 
not much to be wondered at—he had not what 
people call a “discovering mind.” Anna was 
almost as mystified as Frank; but women, if they 
do not understand at once, are given to regard each 
other rather through a microscope than a telescope, 
not drawing the object much closer, but getting at 
its exaggeration. And little, gentle Anna, who 
knew nothing of the world, thought she could see 
through the veil of the woman of the world. Quiet 
little Anna, much as she had suffered, she did not 
like her unclo’s being made such a fool of. Her 
eyes filled with tears more than once when Bhe 
notfcd the arch looks of her lover’s couBin, and 
heard the half-murmured derision that trembled on 
her lip. When she spoke to her of her nearest 
living relative, she owed him neither love nor kind¬ 
ness, and when Frank was present, she was too 
happy to moralize; but still, she thought that he 
was an old man; and when her father lived, and 
she was a little child, she had often sat upon his 
knee, while he cut uct soldiers out of old parch¬ 
ments. She remembered he was kind to her then 
—never since, certainly; but then he was, and she 
dwelt upon that, forgetting his unkindness until the 
harsh tones of his grating voice, or the coldness of 
his eyes when they looked on her, forced her to 
remember how much that iB harsh and cruel can 
be forced into a few short years. 

It was evident to Frank Morton that his cousin 
was wearying of the toils she herself had woven. 
The novelty of her position bewitching what she 
loathed; the metamorphosis that witchery had 
wrought on the old man; the necessity for bringing 
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the matter to a speedy termination, rendered her 
more restless, more capricious, more teazing and 
tormenting than usual; and when she withdrew her 
cousin into one of those shut-up sort of obscurities, 
half room, half closet, which ladies in their fantasy 
drape in pink calico and coarse muslin, and then 
pronounce it a boudoir, he thought the spell would 
have been broken, the mystery explained to his 
entire satisfaction—but he was quite at fault. 

“Frank,” said Mrs. Leslie, “you must manage 
to marry Anna within a week—within three days, 
in fact. I ant tired to death of Linch, and want to 
get to Brighton. He may revoke, so get married 
at once, and then you have his consent to plead; 
but it must be within three days. It was vastly 
amusing at first, but I cannot keep it up. I must 
avoid seeing him again until the knot is tied." 

Mrs. Leslie yawned, and remained silent. Frank 
took her advice, and pleaded his cause—the cause 
of both—so successfully with Anna, that the cere¬ 
mony was performed, and confessed, a few hours 
afterwards, on bended knee to the lady’s uncle. 
Mr. Linch was very angry. His fair client had not 
received his visits or replied to his notes during the 
last two or three days; and, determined to be both 
heard and seen, he almost forced his way into the 
little pink boudoir. She held out one hand to greet 
him, and covered her face with the other in a 
half-coquettish sort of way, as if ashamed of her 
“naughtiness.” 

"I knew you would forgive them,” she said. 
“ And after all, it could not make much difference 
to you, for they would have waited; and you only 
lose, the turning of the money for three years.” 

The old man shuddered at the loss, but en¬ 
deavoured to turn it off with a complimentary 
phrase or two, that came out very slowly. He evi¬ 
dently determined to avoid that subject, but cling 
to the other, and rushed into the intricacies of the 
projected suit at law with as much zeal and ac¬ 
tivity ns if it had been the opportunity of his life 
for legal distinction. 

“He had,” he said, “taken counsel’s opinion 
upon the statement she committed to hiB care, pre¬ 
serving the secrecy she had enjoined as to name, 
and avoiding those in the profession whom she had 
desired him to avoid. From all that passed, he felt 
assured that in a short time he should have to con¬ 
gratulate her on a splendid addition to her income; 
and he hoped she would remember the gratitude 
which she said must be felt towards him who had 
the good fortune to advise and direct her proceed¬ 
ings.” 

The speech was set and clear enough, but the 
positive faltering of the old man’s voice, the me¬ 
mory of a blush—of a purple tone, certainly, but 
still a blush—that overspread his features, and the 
earnestness of his last words, would have led to the 
belief that Cupid had really been at his pranks, and 
added another to hiB list of ancient fools—hard, 
world grubbing, musty fools, surprised into a feel¬ 
ing whose very existence they had disbelieved for 


three-score years, and which revenged itself by 5 
pranking the withered tree in the mocking garlands I 
of sunny May. I 

It really was something to make Mrs. Leslie feel i 
embarrassed; something to see her pause for a re- i 
ply; something to perceive that perplexity was as > 
new to her as was love to Mr. Linch; and for once 5 
that to her capricious nature novelty failed to be $ 
delightful. At last she said— 1 

“I hope, my good sir, you will forgive the little S 
jest I ventured to practise upon you, just for the > 
purpose of making those young people happy. I j 
told you I had a suit at common law, and a disputed j 
will cause, and you were so good as to feel greatly S 
interested therein. You saw at once how just my 1 
causes were.” 5 

“ Certainly, certainly,” repeated Mr. Linch. j 

“The documents I showed you were the docu- ] 
ments that accompanied my suits into court. Upon 5 
them I received my verdicts, and I have the satis- i 
faction of seeing that you quite agreed with what 3 
has been done. The fortune you promised me I j 
have enjoyed these ten years! I sought to interest j 
you in my own affairs that you might—in short, 
that you might take pity upon your niece, or rather, 

I should say, render her justice! Frank’s elo¬ 
quence and her tears had alike failed to produce 
the desired effect, and I sought to gain a temporary 
influence over you by the temptation of a double 
law-suit.” 

Mr. Linch trembled from head to foot. At last 
he exclaimed— 

“Worse than that, madam, worse than that. 
There was another temptation you did not disdain 
to hold out—the possession of that hand, madam; 
of that hand, upon which, the very lost time I saw 
you, I counted eleven rings, and all of value." 

The widow could not resist this climax. She 
laughed mightily, and became quite herself when 
the old gentleman threatened to sue her for breach 
of promise of marriage. Instead of endeavouring 
to dissuade him from it or showing its absurdity, 
she did all she could to urge him to bring the action 
immediately. “I really,” she said, “did not think 
you were half so great a darling as you are. If you 
will do so at once, I will put off my journey to 
Brighton. It would be a fresh celebrity, a renewal 
of my youth;—and then the evidence, and the 
cause of my hoaxing you—so romantic! And you 
pleading the excess of your tender passion for me, 
to the positive loss of the use of Anna’s fortune for 
three years, and being induced to give your consent 
in exchange for the pickings of two law-suits. Only 
fancy!" 

But Mr. Linch did not bring an action—he did 
not even charge the widow with the fee he had 
paid for counsel’s opinion. He abandoned his new 
finery, resumed his old suit, withdrew his forgive¬ 
ness from his niece, and registered a vow in West¬ 
minster Hall to have nothing more to do with Fair 
Clients! 
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THE MOURNING RING. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OMNIBUS. 

The clear sky at noon—beg pardon of the sky 
for supposing it out of fashion—we mean of morn¬ 
ing, had tempted out the modish butterflies in 
clouds; and Broadway presented a moving pano¬ 
rama of the gay and beautiful. Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like these; and the 
splendours of Tyrian purple are outdone in ele¬ 
gance by the walking costume of the daughters 
of republican America. 

A distant rumble, and the affrighted fair were 
hurried from the majesty of a stately promenade 
into a quicker walk. Soon the dust rose in 
clouds—the wind discomposed at a puflT all that 
the patience of hours at the toilet had accom¬ 
plished. The sky was overcast. Big drops of 
rain mocked the insufficient shelter of the parasol, 
and then in a calm, as if the earth held its breath 
to receive the bath, down came the rain in tor¬ 
rents. Among those caught in the shower, one 
lady dressed in the extreme of fashion, cast an 
imploring look at a passing omnibus. It had but 
one vacant seat, but, for a mirnole, half a dozen 
hands were raised at once, to pull the signal strap, 
and stop the stage. People safely sheltered usu¬ 
ally make it a point of honour not to notice the 
desires and perplexities of less fortunate pedestri¬ 
ans in a shower, but in this instance the Porcine 
code of the omnibus was forgotten. 

Nay, more—the passengers were exuberant— 
almost oppressive in their politeness. One in¬ 
sisted on holding her parasol, that the water 
might not drop from it upon her dress—the lady 
was conducted to the dryest place in the carriage, 
and her fringes and furbelows were gathered up 
for her—all of which attention she received ns a 
matter of course, scarce thanking the officious 
gentlemen with a gracious look, and almost visit¬ 
ing upon them the discomposure with which the 
weather had afflicted her. Another face presented 
itself at the door. “ Goon, driver! You are full!” 
And yet it was a female face, too. Why would 
those who had waited upon one lady with so much 
eagerness, leave another of her sex in the middle 
of the street, ankle deep in mud and water? Why? 
She was not fashionable—not even in the last 
year's fashion; and, if.the truth must be said, she 
was not so much as tolerably well dressed. 
‘‘There are differences, look you,” as Parson 
Hugh hath it. 

‘‘ Come in, child,” said one of the passengers, 


a benevolent, and rather old gentleman—” Come 
in! Any port in a storm!” lie seated her upon 
his knee—the lady bridled—the child, she was no 
more, though her face showed that she had cares 
beyond her years—could see no impropriety in ac¬ 
cepting the courtesy of a man apparently old 
enough to be her grandfather. If she had scru¬ 
ples, however, the rain left her no choice. The 
young men began to cast very “knowing” 
glances at her, but her protector calmly gave his 
eyes a tour of observation round the vehicle, 
which at once put down all their glances. Still 
the lady minced, and looked from time to time 
superciliously and with a great deal of the appear¬ 
ance of outraged propriety over her shoulder. The 
girl wore nothing but a shilling calico; and, what 
was conclusive agninst her ” respectability,” she 
had a basket upon her arm! 

The coach had reached the head of one of the 
unfashionable streets, in which the poor pay more 
rent than the wealthy do for their palaces. The 
child pulled at the string once, but the driver did 
not notice it. Nobody assisted her, for her only 
friend could not reach the strap while she sat up¬ 
on his knee. She tugged at it again,—the vehi¬ 
cle stopped—she pushed her way timidly out, 
amid knees which seemed more than ever angular 
and protuberant, was half drowned in the gutter 
to begin with, and ran home in a pelting shower. 

The lady but raised the tip of her finger a few 
minutes afterwards, and three gentlemen caught 
hold of the signal string together. 

“ Do you alight here, ma’am?" one of them in¬ 
quired. 

“ My house is a few steps farther down, but”— 

“Driver, can’t you turn a step or two out of 
your way?” one asked, and all assented in the 
implied request. The stage turned, and the om¬ 
nibus drew up at the door of a princely mansion. 
A servant came out with an umbrella, and the 
lady was safely conducted within her own door. 

* . * * * * * 

“ Dear! How you are wet, child!” cried an 
old woman in a tremulous voice, as the sewing 
girl entered her poor but neat apartment. The 
grandmother—for that was her relation to our 
young friend—did not rise to meet her as she en¬ 
tered, for she had not risen unassisted for many 
months—she was palsied. Mary busied herself at 
once in attending to her grandmother’s comforts, 
and then, upon the old lady’s insisting upon it, she 
heeded her own. And then, over their frugal cup 
of hot water, sparingly tinctured with the Chinese 
weed, the two compared notes upon family ex- 
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penses. After the purchase of a few necessaries, j 
which she had brought in her basket, Mary had j 
remaining a half dollar, less the sixpence which j 
she had paid for her ride. Miss Modiste, from j 
Paris, for whom she had toiled beyond twelve on j 
the night preceding, could not pay her. She was j 
sure that girls should be willing to wait a day or f 
two for their money, in such limes, when they j 
were fortunate to find work at all. The lady for j 
whom the dress was made owed the milliner a i 
hundred dollars; and if Miss Modiste could wait j 
weeks for that sum, she was sure that Mary could j 
wait days for a few shillings. All this Miss Mo- j 
distc delivered with a voluble and rapid English j 
accent which showed that she was from Paris— j 
very far from it, but no further than .she always j 
had been. But then what could a fashionable j 
milliner do, without the name of the capital of the j 
world of fashion in her advertisement? Mary al- j 
most sighed aloud as she withdrew from the shop, ) 
to be driven by the storm into the same stage with 
the very garment for the making of which she was j 
unpaid; to see the wearer treated with overstrained 
civility, and herself almost shut into the street in j 
a drenching rain. i 

It was Saturday night. Mary thanked God that 1 
she was still above starvation, and concealed from t 
hergrandmotherthepartialde3pondcnce which she j 
could not help feeling. She checked the desire to > 
repine, until, in the calm twilight of a beautiful > 
evening which had succeeded the shower, her ! 
thoughts were schooled into absolute and heartfelt \ 
gratitude. The morrow, welcomed in such a j 
frame of mind, she felt must be a happy day. > 

But Mary’s happiness was short-lived. She s 
had intended a surprise for her dear old relative, < 
and as she prepared to enjoy it with her, her plea- i 
sure was damped with surprise of another colour. > 
Age U peevish, and the approach of dotage brings i 
unreasonable whims. Mary nnd her grandmother j 
had nut always been poor. The old lady was, be- i 
fore her later infirmity, which made her taciturn, j 
garrulous upon her happy days—first, when a 
husband and a son made her former residence in 
New York delightful—then of her removal to the 
South, where in that sunny clime Iter every wish 
was answered by affectionate servants. And in 
this part of her narrative, Mary’s memory of her in¬ 
fancy could assist her—for none can recollect 
more vividly the comforts of childhood in compe¬ 
tence, than those whose maturer years are fated 
to fall in penury. 

The last stage of these days of ease was when, 
returned to New York after the death of her se¬ 
cond husband, Mrs. Haynes vested under the ad¬ 
vice of a friend all that was left to her in a tiien 
profitable stock. The fearful tornado which is 
too well remembered and too deeply felt by many 
of our readers, swept away the dependence of the 
widow nnd the orphan. They were compelled ■ 
to retire from the circle in which they had moved, 
and were soon forgotten. 

Mary, in their destitution, turned the knowledge 


of needlework which the oldfashioned and wise- 
fashioned educational notions of her grandmother 
had given her, to good account. It was well that 
adversity rather strengthened than broke, down 
her young mind; for it had nearly prostrated her 
grandmother,-and an attack of palsy completed 
the wreck. The newspapers speak of “com¬ 
mercial embarrassments,” of cent per cent, and 
of financial operations checked or ruined by the 
almost universal failure of corporate credit, and 
breaches of moral honesty—but these aie nothing 
in the catalogue of woe that follows. It is bad 
when the broker cannot pay his “differences,” 
but oh, it is worse when the widow cannot pay 
for her bread. It is bad when the merchant’s note 
is dishonoured; but it is worse when the broken 
faith of those in whom the fatherless trusted 
breaks the heart of the indigent inheritors of straw 
and stubble, where they had fancied gold was 
hoarded. 

Bit by bit their mementos of other days, their 
once indispensable comforts, had been wrested 
from them. Eut there was one trifle to which 
the widow clung as with her life. It was a mourn¬ 
ing ring, the gift of her son, Mary’s father, upon 
the death of her first husband. When the second 
bridal took place the ring was lost sight of. It 
laid perdue till the presence of her second hus¬ 
band no longer kept her heart from the grave of 
the first. When the second was also laid in the 
earth, her heart returned to her first love, memory 
recurring only to the second husband as to a kind 
friend. And Mary’s father, whom she also wept 
as no more,—her first and only child,-—he too 
spake through his orphan daughter to her heart. 
The mourning ring came out from its conceal¬ 
ment, and had been worn for many years, as an 
indispensable part of the old lady’s toilet. 

Age, we have remarked, has unreasonable 
whims. Mrs. Haynes in competence, when the 
expense of such an alteration would not have been 
inquired, did not think of having a lock of her 
son's hair inwoven in the brooch with that of her 
husband. Now, that every penny was counted 
and saved for absolute necessaries, she wished 
aloud a thousand times that the hair of her son 
should be braided in the trinket with that of the 
father. Hours she would sit and look at the 
finger on which she wore the precious relic, hav¬ 
ing apparently no thought for any other object— 
no interest in anything else. Ever anxious to 
make her aged relativo comfortable, Mary at 
length proposed to the old lady to take the ring 
to a jeweller’s. In the melancholy seclusion and 
poverty in which the old lady lived, the outside 
world was to her one dark Egypt, to which Mary 
went only to procure bread and return; and Jacob 
did not stipulate more earnestly for the safety of 
Benjamin than did Mrs. Haynes for the safety of 
the ring; and the brethren of Benjamin did not 
promise more confidently than Mary did that nil 
should be well. That very evening she Und pro¬ 
cured it from the jeweller’s, she was about to crown 
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I the old lady’s melancholy happiness by returning 
it to her, when the poor child discovered that it 
was lost! 

Fortunately, as Mary had intended to surprise 
her with the trinket that evening, the grandmo¬ 
ther did not once mention it. A long hour of 
t anxiety it caused poor Mary. She even lay awake 
1 waiting for the dreaded question, which she could 

I not answer. But sleep must visit the weary; 
and Mary was insensible to trouble and to sorrow, 
and back in her dreams to the dimly remembered 
but happy days of childhood, long before the bril¬ 
liant lights in the house of her fashionable fellow 
passenger of the omnibus gave any token of the 
close of a fashionable evening. 

Mrs. Meredith, the lady whose retreat to the 
omnibus we have recorded, was on the point of 
retiring for the night when Betty her maid brought 
her the ring. The footman said that a gentleman 
f had just called with it, supposing Mrs. Meredith 
had dropped it in the omnibus. It was a lady’s 

I ring, and lie remembered no other Indy. A giri 
in a homespun gown could not of course have lost 
such a trinket; and indeed the gentleman did not 
remember that any such person was his fellow- 
passenger. 

“ The thing is none of mine, Betty.” 

“So I thought, mawrn. You can't want no 
such trumpery as this, mnwm. Where shall I put 
it, if you please, mnwm?” 

I “ I'm sure I don’t care what becomes of it,” 
1 yawned the lady. 

1 Betty did—for with all her depreciation of the 
\ article, Betty had quite a weakness for jewelry, 
> and the result of her presenting it to her mistress 
s had been just as she had hoped. It was packed 
s in cotton in a pill-box, and deposited in Betty’s 
4 trunk within the half hour, and Mrs. Meredith 
{ thought no more about it. 


CHAPTER II. 

WHERE HAVE I SEEN THAT FACE BEFORE? 

; ‘I wish, Mary, you would manage to bring 
home that mourning ring to-night,” said old Mrs. 
Haynes as her grand-daughter tied on her hat on 
Monday morning. 

Poor Mary! She did not know how to prevari¬ 
cate, and, if she had known, she felt aware that 
prevarication would only delay the discovery that 
must be made after awhile. She only sighed, and 
dared not turn her head toward the old lady. 

“ Well, I suppose you could get it," pursued 
her grandmother, “ifit was not for that woman 
that don’t pay her hill. I don’t see why people 
don't pay their bills—I always did.” 

Little did they know in what manner Mrs. 
Meredith did stand in the way of the return of the 
trinket. Mary placed her grandmother's frugal 
dinner within her reach, and putting her own in | 


her reticule, hurried out. She was a different 
looking lassie from the storm-draggled maiden of 
the preceding Saturday. She was care-worn and 
pale, it is true, but the inquietude which sat upon 
her countenance made it even more interesting. 
Her raven curls dropping in natural ringlets upon 
her neck, harmonized with her brilliant though 
sunken eyes—unnaturally brilliant. For, when 
adversity forces young women into a struggle with 
the world, out of their gentle sphere, and beyond 
their strength, the exenions which at last enfee¬ 
ble and prostrate them, give them at first unnatu¬ 
ral mental and physical strength, and light the 
eye while the heart may be ready to flag. Mary 
was not what is generally styled “beautiful.” 
There was nothing winning in her appearance, 
but at the same time there was nothing of that 
carelessness of personal attire which, too often for 
their respectable appearance, attends the dispirited 
poor. Far removed from coquetry or desire to 
attract attention, her dress and person still be¬ 
spoke all that care, cleanliness and attention 
could do for her toilet; and if her tout cusemUe 
did not at once strike the spectator with its ele¬ 
gance, it left an impression which would at once 
give the observer, upon a second meeting, the 
vague recollection of having before met the orphan 
child. 

She encountered her friend of the omnibus. It 
was on her lips to ask him if he had seen her lost 
treasure. She even stopped, and was upon the 
point of addressing him, when the ill-concenlcd 
smiles of the other men in the stage, and the open 
superciliousness of the one woman crossed her 
mind. Pure in thought as a babe, it now for the 
first time crossed her mind that it might have been 
something more than the mean appearance of her 
clothing which caused the half contempt and com¬ 
plete insult which she had experienced on Satur¬ 
day, while accepting what seemed to her the 
simple and well-timed kindness of a stranger. 
Then, with her natural frankness, she was about 
to say something to him in apology, or in explana¬ 
tion of—she knew not what—and then, quick as 
a flash, she thought that if anything were wrong, 
this would only make it worse. She blushed, 
hung her head, and passed on. 

The gentleman looked after her. “ Where 
have I seen that face before?” he asked himself. 
The incident in the omnibus did not occur to him, 
and if it had he would hardly have thought of 
Mary in that connection, so different was she in 
general appearance on Monday from the girl that 
his genuine politeness had sheltered on Saturday. 

“ Where have I seen her before? So young”- 

and he ran over in his mind the portraits of all the 
pretty servants whom chance had thrown in his 
way in his wanderings. An acquaintance saluted 
him, and Mary was forgotten again, after, with 
the characteristic injustice of man to the other 
sex, he had set her aside as one beneath a virtu¬ 
ous man's thoughts. Mary went her way. grieving 
that a little foolish indecision had probably shut 
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! her out for ever from her last chance of recover- 
; ing her lost treasure. 

> Betty, the maid, meanwhile, had derived much 
’ enjoyment from the contemplation of the prize 
! which had thus fallen into her hands. The ownei-- 
! ship of it did not trouble her mind in the least. 

; Why should it? Better moralists than Betty do 
• not hesitate to appropriate to themselves larger 

> matters, the property of others; and had not the 
s conduct of her mistress also, in relation.to the 

! subject, been enough to remove all scruple? Had 
Mrs. Meredith done as she would be done by she 
would have caused the ring to be advertised, and 
thus at once have found a claimant for it. Mary 
diligently studied the advertisements in all the 
newspapers which fell in her way, and even ad¬ 
vertised tile loss herself. But Mrs. Meredith had 
, entirely forgotten the ring, and Betty could not 
; read. 

i So passed a week. The grandmother was 
j growing daily more importunate for the ring, 

\ which she was sure had been gone quite long 
5 enough to be altered. She was certain she should 
< never see it again, she said. So was poor Mary, 

; but she dared not, could not acknowledge it. 

1 Her home became every day more and more un- 
j comfortable. The return to her humble lodgings, 

5 to which she had been in the habit of looking for- 
\ ward ns the happy nnd quiet hour of the day, was 
| so no longer. Her peevish relative did not fail to 
| open the subject of the lost ring, as soon as her 
5 grandchild opened the door, and poor Mary quait- 
l cd, as the old lady did not scruple to accuse her 
\ of ingratitude—of lack of filial affection, in thus 
t neglecting a memento of her father—of terrible 
< carelessness in general. Mary was deeply afiect- 
| ed as she perceived that her grandmother’s mind 
5 was growing yet more imbecile under this, to her, 
l terrible calamity; but her constant reproaches at 

( length drove the child in desperation to acknow¬ 
ledge that the ring was lost, and how. 

“ And why didn’t you tell me this before? why 
didn't you set right about finding it? I’ve faith 
l to believe, Mary Richardson, that you’ve sold 

I that ring. It cost ten dollars when it was new, 
and it was such good oldfashioned gold that the 
jeweller gave you twelve for it. But I shall know. 
I shall watch you—you—you—that ever it should 
come to this! You might have had the hair 
s saved—your own poor father’s, and his father’s— 
? but there. It is swept into the street long before 
J this, without they saved it to put into a new ring, 
5 for it was beautiful hair—and—” 

< The old tady had talked herself to sleep, and as 
< Mary adjusted the pillows under her head, a 
5 single scalding tear fell from the orphan’s eyes 
5 upon the old woman’s cheek. She opened her 
s eyes—the loss of the ring was forgotten, 
i “ Never mind, if we are poor, Mary. God 
< will be good to us—and there’s that ring with 
j your grandfather’s hair in it, you shall have your 
| father’s put in too, as soon as we are able.” 

| The old lady sank into slumber again. Poor 


Mary sat down in the twilight and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

'* If she fails thus, in a short time she will be 
to me but as the living dead.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 

I It was Sunday, three weeks from the com¬ 
mencement of our sketch. Betty was arranging 
herself for the afternoon parade which all servant 
maidens in New York so much affect, and which 
is indeed their right ns well as their privilege. 

> Many, perhaps most of them, attend church; and 
j it is a beneficent order of Providence that the 
5 poor dependent whose recreations are abridged by 
j her situation, finds.in the visit to the sanctuary nt 
t once the fulfilment of a religious duty and the 
^ gratification of a not necessarily criminal vanity, 

| the display of her well saved holiday clothes; the 
) exchange of greetings between friends who scarce 
^ meet except at such times; the alfcctation'ofindc- 
; pendence which all put on, induced by the nntu- 
> ral exaltation of spirit which they feel, that, for a 
1 few hours at least, they are their own mistresses, 
the cheerfulness which the day inspires making 
the labourer contented with his lot; certainly in 
; these, the simple pleasures of the poor, there are 
i reasons enow that the Sabbath should be to them 
; o welcome day, apathetically as it is received and 
! wearily as its hours may pass with those who are 
: endowed with more of this earth’s blessings and 
[ comforts. And if in their employment of the 
; Sabbath these should indulge in what rigid ob- 
| servers of form consider improper, surely over such 
! a sin the Recording Angel, to borrow Sterne’s 
! beautiful figure, may drop an obliterating tear, as 

I he makes the record. 

But we are all infirm. Betty had no business 
with her mistress’s wardrobe, certainly; and if 
thnt mistress had done nothing to weaken her 
sense of right and wrong; if she had never treated 
with slight and derision any moral obligation, 
however apparently trivial, Betty might not have 
found herself in difficulty. Mrs. Meredith did not 
S care anything about the ring, and it was an easy 
s train of ratiocination by which Betty reached the 
! conclusion that if she helped herself to the loan 
I of a few articles of her mistress’s dress, in order 
5 that the ring could be worn to better advantage, 

| Mrs. Meredith would be none the worse. Per- 
| haps she would never know it, and if she did she 
? would never care. But she did care, and poor 
| Betty lost her place. 

| When men have reached fifty years of age, if 
S there is any good in them it comes out. They 
| discover that the world is much more endurable 
< when its inhabitants mutually assist, encourage, 
; and befriend each other. Men of such an age are 
; polite, not from form merely, but from generosity 
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of impulse and of habit. It was therefore that our 
friend of the omnibus was so attentive to Mary, 
lie saw that she needed politeness and attention; 
and that was enough for him. He did not repulse 
her, because there was no eclat in waiting upon 
a poor girl iu a homespun dress. He did not care 
for the doubt of his motives or the affected supe¬ 
riority which the young gallants in the convey¬ 
ance betrayed. 

Midd!e-nged-oM single gentlemen arc invariably 
the favourites of landladies. Middle-aged-young 
single gentlemen are different sort of people, as 
difficult to please as a boy between his teens and 
twenties. The boy is afraid of being suspected of 
juvenility, the middle-aged young gentleman is 
afraid of being suspected of age. So neither can 
be treated except with extreme punctilio. But 
your dear, kind, middle-nged, old gentleman, 
with just two crovvs-feet to each eye, and about a 
score of grey hairs among his whiskers, can be 
“ done anything with.” So his landlady asked 
our old friend if he wouldn’t be kind enough to 
step into the “ Institute for the Encouragement of 
Faithful Domestic Servants,” and ask the prin¬ 
cipal to send her a chambermaid. The young 
men at the breakfast table laughed, and so did our 
middle-nged friend a little, for he was not in the 
habit of laughing much, and consented. 

Reader, did you ever happen to pass one of these 
places, once denominated “ Intelligence offices,” 
now become 11 Institutes,” with the march of 
mind? On long benches are seated rows of girls; 
these wiilt their sewing, those with nothing but 
sour looks; these simpering, those chatting; these 
practising palmistry, and others intently listening. 
Here a party arc earnestly attending to some vivid 
description of the unheard-of atrocities to which 
the speaker was subjected in her last place, and 
how she will never be subjected to the like again 
if she dies for it. Stop and look in, and suddenly 
and uniformly as a file of soldiers obey the word, 
“ eyes right,” the whole optical battery is direct¬ 
ed to you: blue eyes, black eyes, and grey— 
hazel and nondescript. Some stare, some quiz, 
some leer, some look imploringly, some curiously, 
and some carelessly, and some look defiance, as 
much as to say, “ If you go for to come for to 
think that I am to be had for less than twelve 
dollars a month, and all my afternoons and Sun¬ 
days, you’d better not come in hero, Mr. Servant- 
seeker!” 

Our friend hesitated on the threshold, and re¬ 
pented of his promise. He had dared in his time 
to refuse to fight a duel; he had once skilfully res¬ 
cued a victim from an infuriated mob; he had 
even been in a real battle, where they fired leaden 
bullets. Nay, more, he had in his life-time 
crossed the Park, in New York, at high noon, 
during the pyrotechnical festivities of the Fourth 
of July. All these things, and more and more 
terrific ones he had dared and done without flinch¬ 
ing; but when he put his foot on the threshold of 
the “ Institute,” he did tremble a little, so strange, 
2 - 1 * 


unnppreciable, and unintelligible did the danger of < 
something seem to him. i 

“ Oh, come in old feller,” shouted some one j 
in the crowd, observing that he hesitated. He did j 
come in, and with absolute awkwardness and j 
timidity made his way up to the throne of the 
Pluto of this receptacle for girls out of service; t 
and such a buzz of comment and inquiry rose be- j 
hind him, with here and there a word intelligible, ] 
that he involuntarily looked at his coat sleeves, to < 
ascertain if the garment was right side out, and felt < 
of his nose to be sure that his head was not turn- i 
ed. The master of ceremonies was provokingly ! 
dull of apprehension, and the interview was thus i 
cruelly protracted. When at length the man was < 
made to understand, he said, ! 

“ Perhaps you can agree with one of them ! 
here.’ ’ j 

Richardson looked round; and nt the sight of j 
the amphitheatre of moon faces, pale faces, red j 
faces, clean faces, coquettes, dcniuritcs, prudes, I 
and wantons,—he blushed, absolutely blushed. 1 
Upon my word it is true, but there was never a < 
woman of the company who changed countenance, 
except from a look of curiosity to a smile, mid j 
from a smile to an expression of countcnanee oven | 
more open, and showing more teeth. He turned ! 
suddenly to make his exit. j 

One of them stood directly in the doorway. 
He strove gently to put her aside, but she was ; 
not to be put off so easily. j 

“ Come,” she said, “ you’d better take me I 
than one of them young flirts, and then your wife j 
won’t be jealous.” ; 

A shout of laughter rose, and Richardson felt 
his cars tingle, and still pressed forward. She I 
caught his arm. 

“ Oh stop and look a body in the face, if you 
aint ashamed of yourself.” j 

It was our old acquaintance, Betty. Richard- j 
sop looked at her mechanically for an instant, and 
then all his embarrassment vanished. 

“ Where did you get that?” he asked anxiously, 
pointing to the ring. 

“ What?” cried the woman, bridling up with an 
air of injured innocence. 

The conversation had become interesting, and 
the others huddled round them, tittering, stretch¬ 
ing their necks, and standing upon tiptoe. 

“ That ring I mean, and you know it, for you 
never came by it honestly.” 

“What is the difficulty?” inquired the man of 
the “ Institute,” emerging from his corner. 

Richardson turned to answer, and Betty seized 
the moment to flit. She undoubtedly had her own 
reasons for not answering questions. Perhaps she 
was determined to keep the ring—perhaps it did 
not seem best to her to refer any person to Mrs. 
Meredith for a “character,” as the document of 
that description which she now found it proper to 
use was one of a date somewhat antiquated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PAWNBROKER'S. 

1‘oor Clary’s grandmother had grown much 
worse. Anxiety—lot in the second childhood, the 
few trifles which interest are clung to with more 
than infantile eagerness—had broken her down 
fearfully in a few weeks. She sat in her chair 
silent for hours together. Mary could no longer 
leave her; and, indeed, if Iter situation would have 
permitted her to be left alone, there was no cause 
for Alary’s absence. Her employer, kind at heart, 
though somewhat unceremonious, had given her 
occupation while any lasted, but now the fashion- 
bles had left town—the seasonable dresses were 
made up, and all was dull for the poor operatives. 
Mrs. Meredith had paid her bill, with a threat of 
the withdrawal of her “patronage,” from such 
importunate people; and the milliner had paid 
Alary, not only a portion of the cash received from 
her customer, but also with a portion of the pa¬ 
tronising condescension of that lady, as she told 
her poor dependent that she was sorry to say 
she could no longer give her work at present. 
Alary thanked her, passed silently into the street, 
summoned her fortitude to her aid, mid tried to 
persuade herself she was merely wiping dust from 
her eyes, when she was stanching a tear. Alary 
could not be idle. She divided her little stock of 
money into sums to be used front day to day, and 
in no case to be exceeded, and found that by. 
economy they could subsist ten days—by parsi¬ 
mony they might make it lost longer. She looked 
over her small stock of personal effects, to think 
what among them could possibly be spared, if the 
worst came to the worst; and she shuddered at 
the necessity which might occur for her visiting a 
pawnbroker’s—a place from which her intuitive 
sense of delicacy shrunk. She busied herself in 
repairs of her scanty wardrobe, and that of her 
aged relative; and, after that was done, time 
hung heavy upon her hands, and she volunteered 
repairs upon the clothing of the wretched near 
her. It might make her some return one day,— 
hut of that she did not think, for even our poor 
Mary, in all her destitution, felt that there were 
others even more wretched than she. 

Poverty makes its victims acquainted with 
strange associations. The gay, the happy, and 
the easy living world little wot of the shades and 
degrees of misery, which arc concealed beneath 
the revolting and forbidding exteriors of those 
whom we consider the vile, and pass without 
mercy as the victims of their own voluntary de¬ 
basement. Voluntary! God in heaven, and the 
poor sin-infected heart on earth, alone know how 
little of debasement is voluntary. Step by step 
the moral leprosy steals over the human soul, 
each descent preparing for the next, and circum¬ 
stances and temptations come unbidden, till the 
poor degraded being is cheated into the belief 
that he is not to impute blame to himself, but to 


accident. Or, if he remember a voluntary act of 
error, it is so far, far back, that he does not con¬ 
nect it with the present, though it was the first 
step in his descent. But we are digressing. 

“ It is a pity”—said our pleasant friend of the 
omnibus, as lie saw a girl emerge from a filthy 
subterrnnean hole in the low part of the city. 
Drunken words and sounds followed her out, as 
she seemed to flee them, not so much in astonish¬ 
ment as in fright, and not so much in fright, 
neither, ns in avoidance of annoying things, 
too common to excite surprise, or to induce 
excessive fear. Our middle-aged man would 
not have descended, for the world, to the den 
from which he saw that intelligent face com¬ 
ing up. " So neat too—it is a pity—a terrible 
pity! If she could only be snatched from this 
life!” and he advanced a step to follow and address 
her. " Humph!” lie said, as he drew nearer, and 
then fell back again irresolute—“It is the same 
poor creature that came so near speaking to me in 
the street a week or two ago, I verily believe! So 
young, so neat, so modest, so superior to the 
others of her class; and now I recollect, it is—it 
must be the same girl that I took care of in an 
omnibus some time since. It’s a pity—a terrible 
pity. I’ve a great mind to speak to her.” He 
looked up, but she had vanished. It was Alary; 
and she had been clothing the unconscious child 
of a drunken father and heart-broken mother. Cha¬ 
rity had lighted her path, consecrated her pur¬ 
poses, defended her person. Her little stock of 
money was almost gone, and still there opened no 
hope of an increase. And her poor old grandmo¬ 
ther! It was almost a pain to Mary to see her 
awakening to any partial and temporary interest 
in things about her; for she would invntiably at 
such times ask for the lost ring, the thought of 
which formed the whole occupation of her feeble 
mind. Had Mary been wealthy—had she pos¬ 
sessed anything beyond what was even insufficient 
for her instant necessaries, afTcction would have 
prompted the innocent deception of substituting 
another trinket, as near like the lost as could have 
been devised. 

But Mary was poor—abjectly poor. The last shil¬ 
ling had been expended, and for the morrow’s sub¬ 
sistence there remained in her possession but a 
few pennies. She was driven to the much dreaded 
step, and wrapping in a kerchief the Prayer Book, 
the only article save her Bible which remained, 
which would command even a shilling of the bro¬ 
kers, she took her way to Chat ham street. She 
could not resist dwelling a moment with anxious 
eyes on the trumpery jewelry in the window. But 
she recollected the injunction, “Thou shall not 
covet,” and checked the thought, which seemed to 
her almost the forbidden sin; and with a hasty look, 
to be sure that no one recognised her, she entered 
the shop, and was shown into one of those stalls 
contrived for the wretched poor, and the wickedly 
improvident, to conceal their misery or their im¬ 
providence from each other. Guilty and wretched 
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did Mary feel as she was about to place in careless 
hands, the book which had belonged to her father. 
But she had no choice between that and the family 
bible. A prayer book may be token up in every 
church, hut the house without the word of Gud 
beneath its roof, is indeed desolate. 

Hardly had she entered, and found concealment 
in one of the boxes, when our old friend of the 
omnibus entered the place. Failing in all his 
attempts to trace Betty, the esprit du corps of her 
companions leading them to refuse to answer all 
his questions, he had commenced the round of 
the pawnbrokers’ shops, hoping that she might 
attempt thus to dispose of the article in which he 
took what may appear to the reader such an unac¬ 
countable interest. He started at hearing a voice 
at his elbow, through the thin hoard. Unaccus¬ 
tomed to the place, lie leaned forward over the 
counter to look. It was she. 

“Again!” lie thought, almost aloud. “IIovv 
frequently that poor child crosses my path!" She 
unfolded the Prayer Book—iL was an ancient and 
peculiar one. The pawnbroker, who knows of no 
family associations—no extrinsic value—no stand¬ 
ard save dollars and cents—offered her tf.ntence 
upon it! She would have taken it back, hut he 
had already put the ticket and ihe money in her 
hands, and she glided out of the place, with a dis¬ 
appointed and bursting heart. 

“ What is her name?" inquired our friend. 

“ Thai’s telling,” said the broker with a leer. 

Attracted irresistibly by its appearance, the 
gentleman placed his hand upon the book. 

“ I beg your pardon!” said the money lender, 
as he took it rudely from him, and put it on n 
shelf behind, the ticket tucked between the pages. 
Pawnbrokers never break one customer’s secrets 
to another. 


CHAPTER V. 


FOC.VD. 

| The old lady was dying. It was near midnight, 
and the feeble lamp served only to make the 
apartment darker, by casting scarce discernible 
shadows. An Irish woman was rockihg herself 
to and fro upon the floor, and uttering a low con¬ 
tinual moan. She had no relationship there—no 
; tie but gratitude—for she was the mother of the 
child whose life Mary’s attention had saved. She 
\ had for the whole day, and up to that hour, busied 
j herself in such rude offices of friendship ns her 
; kind heart prompted, and her feeble means would 
‘ permit. She had even robbed her own children 
i of a portion of their scanty food, to offer well 
5 meant sustenance to the dying, but the lacklustre 
? eyes of the failing woman could not comprehend 
. her offer, earnestly as she assured her that it was 
? “ ouhf the hunger that was on her.” The patient’s 

j faculties were benumbed, and she had already 

... .. 


sunk into n lethargy from which no can lily power 
could recall her. < 

Mary stood at the bedside. The dying woman 
felt about the clothes, as if seeking to find some- j 
tiling, which should he in her hand. j 

“ It is the death feeling now',” said the Irish j 
woman, as she rose and stood beside the weeping j 
Mary. j 

A noiseless step entered the chamber—a man ! 
had gently pressed to the bedside between the \ 
two women. The dying woman held up her hand j 
to look again at the ring which had been so long ] 
worn upon her finger, she missed it a nr it- for the < 
thousandth time, as if she had never discovered j 
the loss before. She threw a look of dull inquiry ; 
on her grandchild—it passed to the man beside ; 
her, and suddenly the paralytic, her gift of voice j 
gone, struggled with all Iter remaining powers of ! 
vitality to turn toward him. He leaned over her 
and listened for her breath, but it was for ever 
departed. 

Mary permitted the stranger to draw her gently 
from the bedside. The kind Irish woman was 
about to make her own preparations for the last 
sad duties. 

“Stay, my good woman,” lie said in a voice 
almost stifled with grief, “ I will see that the last 
offices are performed.” 

Mary rose from her seat bewildered, and our 
friend of the omnibus—for he it w’as—drew her to 
his bosom. 

“ God will forgive you what sorrow and desti¬ 
tution may have tempted you to forget—and I will 
take care that want shall no more be your apology 
or temptation.” 

And the strong man sat down and wept, but it 
was more for the living titan for the dead. 

The poor girl was bewildered. She could not 
imagine what he had to pray forgiveness for iti her 
past life, or to prevent in her future; and in her 
hour of destitution and grief she could not give 
attention to the solution of riddles. She could 
perceive that his intentions were kind, but she 
felt not the reproaches which she could not under¬ 
stand. She almost said, and she did wish, that the 
charity which came so ungraciously, at so late an 
hour, had not come at all. Again she returned to 
the bedside. 

“ Come away, my child,” said the visitor again. 

“ If indeed you are my daughter, obey the first 
request I have ever made of you!” 

The Irish woman had taken up the light and 
held it to the stranger’s face. Mary recognised 
her friend of the omnibus, and was more bewil¬ 
dered than ever. 

“ Sure, ye’ll hark till what the gentleman would 
he sayin’,” said the woman. 

“ I am Henry Richardson, your father!” 

“ Holy Virgin!” shouted the Irish woman, al¬ 
most dropping her lamp,—“it’s a long lane that 
has no turn. He is good to them that remembers 
the poor—blcssins on the night that we have lived 
to see—it’s deep under sorrow that we find the 
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jewel joy! The Lord save ye’s now—sure ye’ll 
be wanting to spake.” And the good soul, in 
her intuitive knowledge of what was proper and 
kind, left them together. 

Richardson drew his daughter from the corse of 
her grandmother, and seated her by his side. 
She could conceive of no motive for his deceiving 
her—she was prepossessed in his favour—she 
knew that no certain tidings of her father’s death 
had ever reached his friends, and, believing all he 
said, she bowed her head upon his neck to weep. 
“Oh God!" he thought, “ Iladst thou but re¬ 
stored her to me innocent!” He told her first the 
story of his search for the ring, in which he had 
once or twice encountered her. He told her of 
his almost taking up what he now knew was his 
own book at the pawnbroker’s. That very even¬ 
ing he had visited the office of a newspaper, in 
order to tempt the cupidity of Betty by adver¬ 
tising a reward for the ring. There, upon the file 
of papers, his eye had accidentally fallen upon her 
advertisement, and he had immediately followed 
the trace which it gave of her. 

And then Alary told her father of the manner 
in which the ring was lost,—of her meeting him 
upon the following Monday—of her inclination to 
speak—her doubt—her fears of misconstruction— 
nnd how at last her heart failed her. As she re¬ 
lated this, and he remembered how uncharitable 
had been his thoughts, his heart smote him. Had 
she but spoken to him on that day, how much 
would have been saved to both! 

Hope, now that one of his causes of suspicion 
was wiped away, whispered to the father’s heart; 
but still he dared only to hope. He told her of his 
seeing her come from the fearful place of iniquity 
wc have described; and on that point too, without 
suspecting that he had doubted her, she artlessly 
cleared her conduct, without knowing what was 
the tenor of the gentle cross-examination to which 
her faihcr was subjecting her. The pure, who 
feel that they are above suspicion, are the lust to 
learn that they arc suspected. 

The lamp had flickered out in its socket,—the 
morning light was slowly growing in the room 
upon the living and the dead, and still the father 
and the daughter were in busy converse, unmind¬ 
ful of the passage of the hours. As she answered 
his questions in the frankness of her young soul, 
unfolding itself to one whom she might love and 
trust, he listened with an attention which heard 
her every breath. Nearer and nearer had she 
grown to his heart, and his confidence in her 
every moment increased, as the purity of her 
mind was, unconsciously to herself, shown in her 
natural and easy language—not by the earnest 
protestations and prepared periods, which are the 
efforts of the hypocrite. He collected incidental 
proofs of what she did not dream he had doubted; 
and, when the morning’s sun glistened in her 
tears, he could not resist the impulse to clasp her 
to his bosom, with all a father’s implicit affection. 

Little remains to be said, save the particulars 


of the happy consummation, and how it happened 
that Air. Richardson could meet, without know¬ 
ing, his own child. His heart yearned to her, even 
when he deemed her both a stranger and un¬ 
worthy; but it is thus that affliction often makes 
us humane, and the heart that is in doubt respect¬ 
ing its own beloved is ever more tender to those 
who seem destitute. Called abroad, even before 
Alary’s birth, it was his misfortune to meet with 
shipwreck. Taken up, the sole survivor of a 
wreck, by an outward bound Indiaman, he found 
an opening in that country for his enterprising 
spirit, and decided upon a temporary residence 
there. Writing home to advise Ins friends of the 
fact, his first letter miscarried, and the loss of the 
ship in which he sailed having been ascertained, 
he was given up as dead. His next letters, 
through the changes in the address of his mother, 
never reached their destination. He could endure 
the silence of his friends no longer, and returned 
to find his wife in the churchyard, and his mother 
married nnd removed. He wrote to her husband’s 
address, hut while the world had shifted with him 
it had not stood still with his mother, and her 
changes of residence in following her husband, 
defeated inquiry. As she believed him dead, his 
efforts to discover her had been met with no cor¬ 
responding endeavours upon her part. And at 
length, upon the death of her second husband she 
had returned to New York, invested her property 
ns we have already staled, nnd resided in the city 
to which her son was a frequent visitor, without 
his once suspecting her proximity, or her once 
imagining that he was among the living. 

At the date of our story the son found himself 
wealthy, and alone in the world, without a con¬ 
nection to share his fortune. He had just returned 
from an excursion to the south, where he had 
traced his mother from place to place, and nt last 
to New York. Afeantime, as reverses had fallen 
upon her, she had disappeared, and he could find 
no one who knew whither. He had been hut a 
short time in the search in the city, when the 
train of incidents which have formed the subject 
of this sketch occurred, and he reached the bed¬ 
side of his aged parent just in season for her to 
imagine from his sudden apparition, that she had 
met her son in Heaven. 

The daughter, we need not say, proved all that 
a father's heart could wish. He had again a 
home—and she what she had never known before, 
a father. Upon their advertising for a chamber¬ 
maid, Betty was the first to present herself, with 
the very ring upon her finger. Alany a “merry¬ 
making” lmd it attended in her possession, hut 
she was not at all unwilling to part with it for a 
more gaudy one. 

Airs. Meredith, one of the acknowledged “ ton," 
was of course among the invited at the soiree 
which Mr. Richardson felt bound to give in reci¬ 
procation of the civilities to which ns a stranger of 
travel and money he was welcomed. As she went 
home, Mrs. Alercdith declared to her daughter, 
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that she did not think the heiress's a very beauti- So she had. And-but the rest will do, some 

ful face. “ And I do believe,” said she,—“ I am time or other, for another story, 
sure—I must have seen her somewhere before.” 
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OWN," said Fitzroy, "that 
I have some foolish preju¬ 
dices, and this may be one. 
But I cannot bear to see a 
lady with a soiled pocket- 
handkerchief. I never wish 
to see anything less pure and 
elegant than this in the hand 
of a beautiful maiden.” He 
lifted, as he spoke, a superb 
linen handkerchief, decorated vvith lace, that lay 
carelessly folded in the lap of Mary Lee. 

11 Ah, yes," exclaimed her cousin Kate, laugh¬ 
ing, 11 it looks very nice now, forahe has just taken 
it from her drawer. See, the perfume of the laven¬ 
der has not begun to evaporate. But wait till to¬ 
morrow, and then it will look no nicerthan mine." 

“ Tu-inorrow!" cried the elegant Fitzroy, with 
an expression of disgust; “ surely no lady would 
think of using a handkerchief more than once. If 
I were in love with a Venus de Medici herself, and 
detected her in Buch an unpardonable act, I believe 
the spell would be broken.” 

“ I would not give much for your love, then," 
cried Kate, "if it had no deeper foundation—would 
you, Mary ?" 

Mary blushed, for she was already more than 
half in love with the handsome Fitzroy, and was 
making an internal resolution to be exceedingly 
particular in future about her pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Fitzroy was a young man of fashion and fortune, 
of fine person, elegant manners, cultivated mind, 
and fastidiously refined taste. He had, however, 
two great defects—one was, attaching too much 
importance to trifles and making them the criterion 
of character; the other, a morbid suspicion of the 
sincerity of his friends and a distrust of their mo¬ 
tives, which might become the wildest jealousy in 
the passion of love. He had a most intense ad¬ 
miration of female loveliness, and looked upon 
woman os a kind of super-angelic being, whose 
food should be the ambrosiGe and nectar of the gods, 
and whose garments the spotless white of vestal 
purity. He had never known misfortune, sickness 
or sorrow, therefore had never been dependent 
on those homely, domestic virtues, those tender, 
household cares, which can alone entitle woman 
to the poetical appellation of a ministering angel. 
He was the spoiled child of affluence and indulg¬ 
ence, who looked, as Kate said, "as if he ought 
to recline on a crimson velvet sofa and be fanned 
with peacocks’ feathers all the day long." He 
was now the guest of Mr. Lee, and consequently 
the daily companion of the beautiful, sensitive 


Mary and her gay cousin. With his passionate 
admiration for beauty, it is not strange that he 
should become more and more attracted towards 
Mary, who never forgot, in the adornments of her 
finished toilet, the robe of vestal white and the 
pure, delicate, perfumed handkerchief, which Fitz- 
roy seemed to consider the ne plus ultra of a lady’s 
perfections. The cousins walked, rode and visited 
with the elegant stranger, and never did weeks 
glide more rapidly away, Mary was happy, inex¬ 
pressibly happy, for life began to be invested with 
(hat soft, purple hue, which, like the rich blush of 
the grape, is so easily brushed away and can never 
be restored. 

Fitzroy had often noticed and admired, among 
the decorations of Mary's dress, a beautiful reti¬ 
cule of white embroidered satin. One evening, 
on returning from a party, Mary's brow became 
suddenly clouded. 11 Oh, how could I be so care¬ 
less !” exclaimed she, in a tone of vexation; “I 
have left my reticule behind. How unfortunate !" 

Fitzroy immediately offered hia services, but 
Mary persisted in refusing them, and dispatched a 
servant in his stead. 

“ You must have something very precious in 
that bag,” said Kate. “I have no doubt it is full 
of billetdoux or love-letters. I intend to go after 
it myself and find out all Mary’s secrets." 

“How foolish!" cried Mary. “You know 
(here is no such thing in it—nothing in the world 

but-" She stopped in evident embarrassment, 

and lowered her eyes to avoid Fitzroy's searching 
glance. 

The servant came without the bag, and again 
Fitzroy renewed his oilers of search in the morning. 

“ No, indeed,” said Mary ; " I am very grate¬ 
ful, but I cannot allow you to take that trouble. 
It is of no consequence;—I insist that you do not 
think of going. I am very sorry I said anything 
about it.” 

Mary’s ill-concealed embarrassment and flitting 
blushes awakened one of Fitzroy’s bosom enemies. 
Why this strange anxiety and confusion about a 
simple reticule ? It must be the receptacle of se¬ 
crets she would blush to have revealed. Kale’s 
suggestion was probably true. It contained some 
confessions or tokens of love which she wos hold¬ 
ing in her heart's treasury, while her eye and her 
lip beamed and smiled encouragement and hope 
of him. 

The next morning lie rose from his bed at an 
early hour with a feeling of restlessness and 
anxiety, and resolved to go himself in search of 
the lost treasure. He found it suspended on the 
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chair in which he remembered to have seen her 
last seated, leaning against the window, with the 
moonbeams shining down on her snowy brow. 
The soft satin yielded to his touch, and the ex¬ 
quisite beauty of the texture seemed to correspond 
with the grace and loveliness of the owner. lie 
was beginning to be ashamed of his suspicions, 
when the resistance of a folded paper against his 
fingers recalled Kate's laughing assertions about 
love-letters and billetdoux, and jealous thoughts 
again tingled in his veins. For one moment he 
was tempted to open it and satisfy his tantalizing 
curiosity, but pride and honour resisted the prompt¬ 
ings of the evil spirit. 

Poor Mary ! had she known what sweeping 
conclusions he brought against her during his 
homeward walk, she would have wished her un¬ 
fortunate bag in the bottom of the ocean. She 
was false, coquelish and vain! He would never 
bestow another thought upon her, but bid adieu 
as soon as possible to her father's hospitable man¬ 
sion and forget his transient fascination. When he 
entered the room where Mary and Kate were seat¬ 
ed,- Mary sprang forward with a crimsoned cheek 
and extended her hand with on eager, involuntary 
motion. “I thank you," said she, coldly; “but 
1 am very, very sorry you assumed such unneces¬ 
sary trouble.” 

She thanked him with her lips, but her inge¬ 
nuous countenance expressed anything but grati¬ 
tude and pleasure. Fitzroy gave it to her with a 
low, silent bow, and threw himself wearily on the 
sofa. 

“ I will know what mysteTy is wrappped up in 
this little bag!’’ exclaimed Kate, suddenly snatch¬ 
ing it from her hand. “I know it contains some 
love talisman or fairy token.” 

“Ah, Kale, I entreat, I pray you to restore it 
to me,” cried Mary. 

“No—no—no," answered Kate, laughing and 
holding it high above her head. 

Mary sprang to catch it, but Kate only swung 
it higher and higher with triumphant glee. Fitzroy 
looked on with a scornful glance; Mary’s unaffect¬ 
ed alarm confirmed all bis suspicions, and he felt 
a selfish gratification in her increasing trepidation. 

“ Kate, I did not think you could be rude or 
unkind before,” said Mary, looking reproachfully 
at Fitzroy for not assisting her in the contest. 

“Since Miss Lee evidently endures so much 
uneasiness lest the mysteries of her bag should be 
explored,” cried Fitzroy, with a sarcastic smile, 
“ 1 am sure her friends must sympathize in her 
sufferings.” 

“ Oh, if you are in earnest, Mary,” cried Kate, 
tossing the reticule over her head, “ I would not 
make you unhappy for the world.” 

There was a beautiful child about two or three 
years old, a little sister of Kate’s, who was playing 
on the carpet with the paraphernalia of her dolls. 
The bag fell directly in her lap, and she caught it 
with childish eagerness. “I got it—1 got it!” 
cried she, exultingly; and before Mary could re¬ 


gain possession of it, she had undrawn the silken 
strings and emptied the contents in her lap—a 
parcel of faded rose-leaves scattered on the floor, 
from a white folded paper that opened as it fell. 
Fitzroy beheld it, and his jealous fears vanished 
into air; but another object attracted his too fas¬ 
tidious gaze—a Boiled, crumpled pocket-handker¬ 
chief lay maliciously displayed in the little plun¬ 
derer's lap, and then was brandished in her vic¬ 
torious hand. Mary stood for a moment covered 
with burning blushes, than ran out of the room, 
stung to the soul by the mocking smile that curled 
the lip of Fitzroy. 

“ Cousin Mary been eating cake," said the child, 
exposing the poor handkerchief still more fully to 
the shrinking, ultra-refined man of taste and fash¬ 
ion. 

The spell was broken, the goddess thrown from 
her pedestal—the charm of those exquisite, trans¬ 
parent, rose-scented handkerchiefs forever destroy¬ 
ed. Kate laughed immoderately at the whole scene. 
There was something truly ridiculous to her in the 
unfathomable mystery, Mary's preposterous agita¬ 
tion and Fitzroy’s unconcealed disgust. There 
was a very slight dash of malice mingled with the 
gayety of her character, and when she recollected 
how much Fitzroy had admired and Mary display¬ 
ed her immaculate and superb handkerchiefs, pure 
from all earthly alloy, she could not but enjoy a 
little her present mortification. She ridiculed Fitz¬ 
roy so unmercifully lhat he took refuge in flight, 
and then the merry girl sought the chamber of 
Mary, whither she had fled to conceal her morti¬ 
fication and tears. 

“ Surely, you are not weeping for such a ridicu¬ 
lous cause?” said Kate, sobered at the sight of 
Mary’s real suffering. “I had no idea you were 
so foolish." 

Mary turned away in silence; she could not 
forgive her for having exposed her weakness to the 
eyes of Fitzroy. 

“Mary,” continued Kate, “I did not mean to 
distress you; I did not imagine there was any¬ 
thing in the bag you really wished concealed, and 
I am sure there was not. What induced you to 
make such a fuss about a simple pocket-handker¬ 
chief 1 It looks as nice as mine does, I dare say.” 

“ But he is so very particular,” sobbed Mary, 
“ he will never forget it. I have always carried a 
handkerchief in my bag for use, so that I could 
keep the one which I held in my hand clean and 
nice. I knew his peculiarities, and thought there 
was no harm in consulting them. He will never 
think of me now without disgust.” 

“ And if be never will,” cried the spirited Kate, 
with flashing eyes, “I would spurn him from my 
thoughts as a being unworthy of respect or admi¬ 
ration. I would not marry such a man were he to 
lay at my feet the diadem of the East. Forgive 
me for having mode myself merry at your ex¬ 
pense, but I could not help laughing at your over* 
wroughf sensibility. Answer me seriously, Mary, 
and tell me if you think that if Fitzroy really 
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loved you and was worthy of your love, he would 
become alienated by a trifle like this ?" 

Mary began to be ashamed of her emotions in 
the presence of her reasonable cousin ;—she was 
ashamed and endeavoured to conceal them, but 
they were not subdued. She was conscious she 
must appear in a ridiculous light in the eyes of the 
scrupulously elegant Filzroy, whose morbid tastes 
she had so unfortunately studied. When they met 
again, it was with feelings of mutual estrangement. 
She was cold and constrained—he polite, but re¬ 
served. Mary felt with anguish that the soft, pur¬ 
ple hue which had thrown such an enchantment 
over every scene, was vanished away. The reali¬ 
ties of existence began to appear. 

Fitzroy soon after took his leave, with very dif¬ 
ferent feelings from what he had once anticipated. 
He blamed himself, but he could not help the 
chilled state of his heart. Mary was a mortal after 
all; she ate cake, drank lemonade, and used her 
handkerchiefs like other ladies, only she kept them 
out of sight. Her loveliness, grace and feminine 
gentleness of manner no longer entranced him. 
He departed, and Mary sighed over the dissolving 
of her first love’s dream; but notwithstanding her 
weakness on this subject, she had a just estimation 
of herself, and a spirit which, when once roused, 
guided her to exertions which astonished herself. 
Her gay cousin, too, departed, and she was thrown 
upon her own resources. She read much, and re¬ 
flected more. She blushed for her past weakness, 
and learned to think wilh contempt upon the man 
who had so false an estimate of the true excellence 
and glory of a woman’s character. “ Oh,” re¬ 
peated she to herself a hundred times, as, interest¬ 
ed in domestic duties, she devoted herself to the 
comfort of her widowed father, “how miserable 
I should have been as the wife of a coxcomb, who 
would desire me to sit all day wilh folded hands, 
holding an embroidered handkerchief, with fingers 
encased in white kid gloves! How could I 
ever have been so weak and foolish ?” Mary gene¬ 
rally concluded these reflections with a sigh, for 
Fitzroy was handsome, graceful and intellectual, 
and he was, moreover, the first person who had 
ever interested her young heart. 

The following summer site accompanied her 
father to a fashionable watering-place. She was 
admired and caressed, but she turned coldly from 
the gaze of admiration and cared not for the gayety 
that surrounded her. While others hurried to the 
ball-room, she lingered over her book or indulged 
in meditations, unfamiliar to the lovely and the 
young. One evening when she had been un¬ 
usually dilatory, she heard her father call, and 
taking a lamp, began to thread the passage, which 
led through a long suite of apartments occupied 
by the visitors of the spring. As she passed by 
one of the rooms, the door of which was partially 
opened, she heard a faint, moaning Bound, and 
paused to listen. It returned again and again, and 
she was sure some stranger was suffering there, 
probably forgotten in the gay crowd that filled the 


mansion. Her first impulse was to enter, but she 
shrunk from the thought of intruding herself, a 
young maiden, into the apnrtmeni of a stranger. 
“ My father will go in and see who the sufferer is," 
cried she, hastening to meet him on the stairs. 

Mr. Lee required no entreaties from his daugh¬ 
ter, for his kind and humane feelings were imme¬ 
diately excited by the idea of a lonely and perhaps 
dying stranger, in the midst of a heartless crowd. 
Mary gave the lamp into her father's hand, and 
stood in the passage while he entered. A sudden 
exclamation, echoed by a faint low voice, made her 
heart palpitate with vague apprehensions. Who 
could this lonely stranger be, whom her father 
evidently recognized? She stood holding her 
breath painfully, fearing to lose the sound of that 
faint voice, which awakened strange emotions 
within her, when her father suddenly came to the 
door and beckoned her to him. “ I do believe he 
is dying," said he, in an agitated tone. “ It is 
Fitzroy himself! You must come to him, while 
I call a physician." 

Mary almost mechanically obeyed the summons, 
and stood the next moment, pale and trembling, 
by the bedside of the mun Bhe had once loved. 
Could that, indeed, be the elegant Fitzroy?—with 
disordered hair, half-closed eyes, parched and trem¬ 
bling lips, which now vainly endeavoured to articu¬ 
late a sound?—the pillows tossed here and there, 
as if in wrestling with pain; the white counter¬ 
pane twisted and tumbled—were these the accom¬ 
paniments of this fastidious exquisite? These 
thoughts darted through Mary’s mind, as the vision 
of her soiled handkerchief came ghost like before 
her. But she was no longer the weak girl who 
wept tears of bitter agony at the discovery that she 
was made of mortal mould; she was a woman 
awakened to the be9t energies and virtues of her 
sex. She found herself alone with the Bick man, 
for her father had flown for 'the assistance he re¬ 
quired and left her to watch till his return. She 
saturated her handkerchief wilh cologne and bathed 
his burning temples and feverish hands. Her heart 
softened over the invalid in his prostrate and de¬ 
pendent state. “Ah, proud Fitzroy," thought 
Bhe, “ this handkerchief is now more soiled and 
defaced than the one which alienated your fancy 
from me, and yet you shrink not from its contact. 
No pride or scorn now flashes from those dim eyes 
or curl those pallid lips. Alas! he is very, very 
ill—I fear even unto death." The tears gathered 
into her eyes at this appalling idea, and even min¬ 
gled with the odorous waters with which she em¬ 
balmed his forehead. 

Her father soon came in with the physician, and 
Mary resigned her watch by his bedside. She 
withdrew to her own apartment and waited with 
intense anxiety the tidings which he promised to 
bring her. She was surprised at her own emo¬ 
tions. She thought Fitzroy perfectly indifferent to 
her—nay, more, that she disliked him; but now 
when she saw him in suffering and danger, she 
remembered the charm with which her imagina- 
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tion had once invested him, and accused herself of 
harsh and vindictive feelings. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lee, in answer to her earnest 
inquiries, “he is very ill, dangerously ill. Im¬ 
prudent exposure to the burning mid-day sun has 
brought on a sudden and violent fever, the conse¬ 
quences of which are more to be dreaded as he 
has never been sick before. Could he have com¬ 
manded immediate attention, perhaps the disease 
might have been arrested. But in this scene of 
gayety and confusion—though got up for the express j 
accommodation of invalids—Heaven save the sick J 
and the dying.” j 

“ Who will take care of him, father? He has j 
no mother or sister near. Oh, surely we must j 
not let him die for want of these!” j 

I know what you are thinking of, Mary,” said 
Mr. Lee, shaking his head; “ but I cannot consent j 
to it. The fever may be contagious, and you are 
too young and too delicate for such a task. Be¬ 
sides, there might be remarks made upon it. No; 

I will remain with him to night, and to-morrow j 
we will see what can be done for him." 

” But to-night may be the crisis of his fate,” J 
pleaded Mary; “to-morrow it may be too late. 
You are very kind, father, but you are not a I 
woman, and you know there arc a thousand gentle 
cares which only a woman’s hand can tender. I j 
am a stranger here; I don’t care if they do cen¬ 
sure me. Let me act a true woman's, a kind j 
sister’s part. You know, by your own experience, 1 
what a skilful nurse I am.” 4 j 

Mary pleaded earnestly, and wonnd her arms ; 
caressingly around her father’s neck, and looked i 
up into his face with such irresistible eyes, that he ' 
could not refuse her. The pallid face of Fitzroy ! 
seemed to be leaning beside her own, clothed with ! 
that authority which sickness and approaching death \ 
impart. So Mary twisted up her shining ringlets j 
and took the rings from her jeweled ilngera, and | 
donned a loose, flowing robe. Behold her, one of < 
the loveliest nurses that ever brought the blessings , 
of Hygea to the chamber of disease. There is a : 
great deal said in romances of the interesting ap¬ 
pearance of invalids, of a languor more lovely than 
the bloom of health, of a debility more graceful 
than the fullness of strength; but this is all ro¬ 
mance. It has been said by one of the greatest 
moralists of the age, that the slow consuming of 
beauty is one of the greatest judgments of the Al¬ 
mighty against man for sin. Certainly a sick 
chamber is not the place for romantic beings to 
fall in love , but it is the place where love, once 
awakened, can exert its holiest influences and 
manifest its death-controlling power; it is the place 
where religion erects its purest altaT and faith brings 
its divinest offerings. Yea, verily, it is hallowed 
ground. Thus Mary thought through the vigilB of 
that long night. She had never been dangerously 
sick herself, but she felt the entire dependence of 
one human being upon another, and of all upon 
God. She felt, too, a kind of generous triumph, 
if such an expression may be used, in the convic¬ 


tion that this proud and over-sensitive being was 
so completely abandoned to her cares. Fitzroy 
lay in the deep lethargy of a burning fever, un¬ 
conscious whose soft footsteps fell ” like snow on 
snow” around his bed. “He never shall know 
it,” said Mary to herself. “ He would probably 
feel disgust instead of gratitude. If he saw this 
handkerchief, all impregnated with camphor and 
stained with medicine, he might well think it unlit 
for a lady's hand. Shame on me for cherishing 
so much malice against him—he, so sick and 
pale!" 

For more than n week Fitzroy languished in that 
almost unconscious condition, and during that in¬ 
terval Mary continued to lavish upon him every 
aiten'ion a kind and gentle sister could bestow. 
At length he was declared out of danger, and she 
gradually withdrew from her station in the sick 
chamber. Her mission was fulfilled, and an an¬ 
gelic one it had been. The physician, her father, 
and a youthful, unimpaired constitution, accom¬ 
plished the rest. 

“ What do I not owe you!” said Fitzroy, when, 
liberated from confinement, he was slowly walking 
with her through one of the green, shady paths ot 
the enclosure. Now he, indeed, looked interest¬ 
ing. The contrast between his dark brown hair 
and pale cheek was truly romantic. That dark 
hair once more exhaled the odours of sweet-scented 
waters, and his black dress and spotless linen were 
as distinguished for their elegance as in former 
days. “ What do I not owe you f" repeated he, 
with more fervour. 

Mary smiled. " You were sick and I minister¬ 
ed unto you. I only obeyed a divine command. 
A simple act of obedience deserves no reward.” 

“ Then it was only from a sense of duty that 
you watched over me so kindly 7” repeated he, in 
a mortified tone. “ You would have done the 
same for any stranger?” 

“Most certainly I would,” replied Mary; “for 
any stranger as helpless and neglected as you ap¬ 
peared to be." 

“Pardon me,” said ho, evidently disconcerted, 
“ but I thought—I dared to think—that-” 

Mary laughed, and her rosy lip began to curl with 
a slight expression of scorn. She was a woman, 
and her feelings had once been chafed, humiliated 
through him, if not by him. Her eyes sparkled, 
not vindictively, but triumphantly. “You dared 
to think that I was in love with yon! Oh, no; 
that is all past—long, long ago.” 

“ Past ? Then you acknowledge that you hav 
loved I” 

“ Yes,” replied she, in the same laughing tone, 
though she blushed deeply all the while; “I did 
love you, Fitzroy, and I could have loved you witli 
a life-long passion. To win your affection I tried 
to pass myself off as an angel, to whose garments 
the dust of mortality never adhered. You dis¬ 
covered my folly and turned from me in contempt. 
It was a bitter lesson at first, but I thank you for 
it now. I am not the foolish girl that I was when 
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I first knew you, Fitzroy. You must not think 
that I am-” 

“ And I am not the fool I was then,” interrupt¬ 
ed he- “ I know now what constitutes the perfec¬ 
tion of a woman’s character. You only captivated 
my fancy then, now you have won my whole 
heart.” 

11 Better lost than won," cried Mary, in the same 
carelesB accents. “I could not keep the treasure, 
and I cannot take it. You think you love me 
now, but I might fall sick, you know, and people 
do not look so pretty when they are sick, and you 
might not like the scent of camphor and medi¬ 
cine, and then one’s handkerchiefs get so terribly 
soiled!” 

She stopped and looked archly at Fitzroy’s 
clouded countenance. 

“I understand it all,” cried he, bitterly; “you 
pitied me in sickness and watched over me. But 
I must have looked shockingly ugly and slovenly, 
and you became disgusted. I cannot blame you, 
for I deserve such a punishment.” 

“No — no; not ugly, Fitzroy, but helpless, 
weak and dependent, proud man that you are. 
But, oh! you ought to know that this very help¬ 
lessness and dependence endear the sufferer ten 
thousand times more to a fond woman’s heart than 
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all the pride of beauty and the bloom of health. I 
have had my revenge, but believe me, Fitzroy, the 
hours passed in your chamber of sickness will be 
remembered as the happiest of my life.” 

The tone of playful mockery which she had as¬ 
sumed subsided into one of deep feeling, and tears 
gathered in her downcast eyes. Fitzroy—but it is 
no matter what Fitzroy said—certainly something 
that pleased Mary, for when they returned, more 
than an hour afterwards, her cheeks were glowing 
with the roses of Eden. 

It was about six months after this that cousin 
Kate visited Mary—but not Mary Lee —once more. 
Fitzroy, who now often complained of a headache, 
was leaning back in an easy chair and Mary was 
bathing his temples, which she occasionally pressed 
with her linen handkerchief. 

“ Oh, shocking!” exclaimed Kate. “ How can 
you bear to see Mary touch anything so rumpled 
and used about your elegant person?” 

“ The hand of affection,” replied Fitzroy, press¬ 
ing Mary's gently on his brow, “can shed a beau¬ 
tifying influence over every object. Mary is a true 
alchemist, and has separated the gold of my heart 
from the worthless dross that obscured its lustre. 
She put me in the crucible, and I have been puri¬ 
fied by the fires through which I passed.” 
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THE SCULPTOR’S FIRST LOVE. 

From, the Dublin University Magazine. 

The young stranger, with the mild, pale face, and the thoughtful eyes, 
had already Knocked three times at the door of Volpato’s studio. The sun, 
though it was December, oppressed him as he Btood there without shade, 
under the high, white gable ; and his walk from the farthest end of Rome 
had not tired him the less, that he had bad to ask his way from street to 
street He would have concluded thut the old master was gone out, and 
have turned away, disappointed, to retrace the wearisome route which bad 
brought him thither, had not a certain indefinite sound ot life, a stir, a sus¬ 
picion, the low tone of a voice, that now and then made itself perceptible, 
assured him that the studio was not empty. With a hesitating hand, he at 
length raised the latch—be opened the door—and stood like one spell-struck 
on the threshold, os a spectacle met his eyes, which for an instant made him 
feel us if the days of Grecian fable were come back. Nearly in the centre 
of the wide room, wondrously irradiated by the golden light that flooded 
in through its single, high placed window, wonderously contrasted with the 
dead white casts of many a group of ancient sculpture that lifted themselves 
on either side, appeared to hover a being, such as youug goddesses must 
have been, if ever young goddesses were, who, with bared arms and bosom, 
an uplifted antique ewer in one hand, and in the other a broad and shallow 
goblet, seemed on the point of pouring out to a gray-haired man, who sat 
with rapt countenance looking up to her, the drink of the immortals. Had 
the stranger been a Greek of the olden lime, he would have believed that he 
saw Hebe, sent down with the cup of eternal youth to some favourite of the 
gods; being a Venetian of the eighteenth century, he knew that he bad be¬ 
fore him nothing more than a young girl serving as a model to a painter.— 
But how beautiful was that young girl! How faultless the outline of that 
classical head, of that low, antique brow, that sculptural profile, that undu¬ 
lating and symmetrical form, so perfect, so harmonious, so fluwing, from the 
dmalT and rounded neck down to the finely moulded ancle, and the firm, 
elastic foot, which her scanty Btataesque drapery, looped up to the knee, 
suffered to appear I Motionless as if of marble Bhe stood; but this immobili¬ 
ty was the only attribute of the lifeless stone that she possessed; the warm 
blood coursed beneath that pare, transparent skin; the dark eye of Italy 
flatbed beneath that chiselled brow; dewy breath came and went softly be¬ 
tween those balf-opened lips. You were not reminded of the statue of 
Hebe, but of the living goddess of youth herself. 

The stranger stood, motionless as the object that riveted his attention; 
bis eQtrance seemed unobserved ; neither the pointer nor the divine subject 
took any notice of him. But he. too, forgot that he was forgotten, remark 
ed'-aot that be was unremarked; he bad neither eye nor thought, but for 
the picture before him. He loit all recollection of bis orrand—all recollec¬ 
tion thut he had an errand —al l recollection of where he was, and who he 
was; as if grown to the thieshold, he stood, bis breath held back, his heart 
beating, not fast, but with a force that shook all bi« frame, till, some five or 
six minutes after his appearance, the old man threw down bis pencil, and, 
nodding to the yonng goddesB, said with a father's smile:— 

‘There! thou art released for this turn. Go, dress thee like a Christian 
maiden, and then see if Raphael be in the garden. 1 want him.’ 

Hebe sprang lightly from her pedeBtal, and set down her pitcher and cup ; 
then, throwing her arms round the old man's neck, Bhe contemplated her 
picture for a few moments with sparkling looks. 

‘ But the hair,’ said she, 1 is not done.’ 

* Raphael will do the hair,’ replied the old man; * go, put on thy clothes, 
and call him.’ 

And Hebe vanished. 

The old man now rose, and approached the stranger. 

‘ Pardon, signore,’ said he, ‘ that I have treated you with so very little 
ceremony. I was within a few minutes of finishing my work, and feared 
the efiect Of an interruption. May I now ask in what manner I can serve 
you V 

‘ I wish,’ began the stranger, * to take lessons in drawing from you. I 
have, doubtless, the honour of speaking to the renowned Maestro Giovanni 
•Volpato 7’ 

The painter bowed. 

* I a ® a ^ 30 an a riist,’ continued the young man, ‘ I have already done 
some trifling things in sculpture, which have been praised far above their 
worth I shall be a sculptor one day, but 1 feel that I must learn to draw 
first.’ 

‘ Drawing,’ said Volpato with a smile, ‘ is, without doubt, a qualification 
of some importance for a sculptor.’ 

1 1 can draw what is before me,’ proceeded tlie stranger; ‘ but, when I 
attempt to carry out my own ideas, to embody a beauty beyond what the 
actual forms that surround me present, I feel that 1 am like a mariner with¬ 
out bis compass. In short, Signor Maestro, you see in me a swimmer that 
cannot do without his corks; take away my model, and I am not sure of a 
line.’ * 

‘ My instructions,’ said Volpato, ‘ are very much at your service, young 
sir. May 1 crave to know by what name I am to addreBS my pupil.’ 

‘ I am called Antonio Canova,’ said the stranger. 

A flush of pleasure lighted up the face ol the old man; and seizing the 
hands of the young sculptor with both his own, he kissed him, more Romano, 
first on one cheek, and then on the other.’ 

‘You may well say that you will one day be a sculptor,’ cried he. ‘I 
know your works, and 1 will not allow that they have been praised above 
their merit. In praise, Signor Antonio, quantity and quality are two things; 
and your works may have had more praiso, but not belter praise than they 
deserve Your contemporaries have commended you much. You have to 
teach them to commend you veil. You have to teach your age to think of 
the works it now praiepB as you think them, by giving it works which you 
enn join with it in praising. That is your mission, and—you will acccom- 
plishit.’ 

‘ Ah, maestro!’ said Cunova, 1 as I stood for the first time—it was but 
ere yesterday—before the sun-god of tho Vatican, I doubted whether I had 
a mission at all. I had not tho courage to say, “ Aud I, loo, am a sculn- 
for.’” r 

The young ariist was but a few days arrived in the Eternal City, under 

auspices which opened to his ambition prospects the most intoxicating_ 

Already the cities of Italy rang with the fame of bis juvenile efforts, of which 
others formed a higher, and, as we may now safely say, a less just estimate 
than himself. Yet not until with a pilgrim’s ardour, he had, immediately on 
bis arrival, flown to tho Vatican, aud looked on the transcendent creations 
of the Grecian chisel, aud of the pencil of Raphael, had bo felt the deep 
dissatisfaction with bimaelf and his works which now wrought so painfully 
in his bosom. o r j 

Revelations of a beanty and a majesty which his soul had till then but dim 
ly dreamed of. had that day embodied themselves to bis waking sense, The 
heroic, tho divine, hud lightened upon him. In his own works he found, 
when his reluctant thought turned back to them, the mere impress of the 
commonest forma of every-day life—tho limbs, the features, not of gods, 
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nor of demigods, bat of men, and of the men of an unheroic, unpoetic eigh¬ 
teenth century. Come to Rome in the suite of the Venetian ambassador, 
adopted by the queenly republic, who looked for the revival nf the ancient 
glories of art at his hands, it was with dismay that he beard, as it seemed 
to him, an inward voice ask doubtfully if he were iudeed called of the god¬ 
dess, or if his mission were not, peranventure, one of fancy—of an aspira¬ 
tion that fondly mistook itself for inspiration. And yet no : he felt, in the 
next moment, that the doubt was an impiety to the godhead who spoke 
to him—who spoke to him, though her voice had not yet found clear utter¬ 
ance through him, One mission, at least, was surely his If he could 
not shed the light of Greece anew on his generation, he would yet make it 
ashamed of the false light in which it walked. He would redeem the 
world from Berniui—he would restore to mankind the sense of the beau¬ 
tiful, of the graceful, for to him it bad been restored. « 

The young sculptor, however, felt rightly that drawing was his weak 
point. As long as he adhered slavishly to the forms of the real, to the mod¬ 
els which every-day life afforded him, his works had not only a fair degree 
of correctness, but a certain facile prettiuesa which gained him the suffra¬ 
ges of an age accustomed to no excellence of a higher order But the mas¬ 
ter’s hand, which can compel ideal beauty into the limits of given measure 
aud proportion, be bad yet to acquire. He had not learned—in the phrase 
of Schiller—to ‘ unite the necessary with the possible;’ and when he would 
soar after the ideal, the want of elementary knowledge betrayed itself. He 
saw that, to rear a structure, the pinnacles of which Bnould rise into the lof¬ 
ty and pare region of creative art, the basis must be laid deep and on the 
common ground of existing nature; and he adopted the prompt resolution 
of studying i he art of drawing, from its first principles upwards, under the 
most accomplished master of it then living—the engraver Volpato. It 
even passed across bis mind that perhaps a painter, rather than a sculptor, 
might lie hid in him. Raphael seemed to him less remote, less hopelessly 
unapproachable than the creator of the Apollo, of the Antinous, or the Gla¬ 
diator. 

Become Volpato’s scholar, Canova applied himself, with the energetio 
industry that belonged to his character, to the study of drawing, and made 
a progress that in the highest degree gratified the old master. The image 
of the glorious creature .however, whom he bad seen at his first visitto the 
sludio,dwelt continually in his thoughts; and as often as he took his way 
to the Trostevere, where the house ot his instructor was situated, hu heart 
beat tumultuously with the hope of again seeing her. But the engraver's 
daughter—for such, he had learned, was his Hebe—did not often appear 
in the studio ; and when she did, it was generally but for a moment. Nev¬ 
ertheless, even snch moments were sufficient to render deeper and deeper 
the impression which her firBt appearance had made on the young artist, 
and to make his heart, with its rich store of affections, more and more de¬ 
votedly bers. Canova had just that constitution of mind—that extreme 
sensibility—that quick and intense feeling of the beautiful—that open and 
confiding temper, which predispose to love at first sight; and in effect he 
! had, from the first moment of his looking upon her, loved the dangther of 
Volpato with all the strength ot his soul. This love bad a singular and, in 
the highest degree, beneficial effect upon him as an artist TLe sight of the 
Belvedere Apollo had for a moment made him doubt that be was asculptor 
—hnd shown him the high goal of his calling as something so distant, so in¬ 
accessible, that he bad felt tempted to give np the race in despair. It was 
like the glimpse oTthe icy summit of Ararat to the ad venturous’traveller, 
who only learns, when he has accomplished half the ascent, and surmount¬ 
ed the lower eminences that hid him from the point he would roach, how 
far off is that point, and what depths to be fathomed, what precipices to b« 
scaled, yet lie between him and it. But Maria Volpato’s beauty, bo ideal, 
and yet real, seemed to inspire, rather than to danDt and depress him. It 
gave him faith in his art, which he had before half suspected of falsehood. 
He no longer strove after the antique, but after the living loveliness that 
still walked upon earth; and the beauty which he loved seemed not to him 
to be placed on the further edge of a great gulph, as did that which he only 
wondered at and worshipped. 

Volpato often said to him, as the highest order of beauty more and more 
developed itself in his designs— 

1 Av, ay ; one con see that you are a diligent visitant of the Vatican, An¬ 
tonio into ’ 

But Canova felt that the sight of the Hebe in that studio had done more 
for him than nil the remains of Grecian genius. 

As for Volpato, he was every day prouder and fonder of his pupil, tho 
sweetness of whose disposition, his freedom from all vanity and artistic envy, 
and his singular caudour and innocence of character, were as certain to win 
him the love of those around him, as his rapidly developing genius was to 
command their admiration. The old master generally called him ‘ son,* 
and Canova never heard the appellation withont feeling his heart throb with 
an uneasy pleasure, a hope that was more than half fear. Should he, per¬ 
haps, one day have a right to call Volpato ‘ father 1’ 

But our young sculptor was not the engraver’s only pupil; so early as 
the second time of his visiting the studio, he had made the acquaintance of a 
young Neapolitan, who had already been more than a year under Volpato’s 
instructions. This was the ‘ Raphael’ to whom the old master had left the 
task of finishing the hair of his Hebe; his family name was Morghen; he 
was of Flemish extraction, and was in person, and in many qualities of mind 
and disposition, the opposite of Canova. The Italian and the Netherlander 
were wonderfully blended in this young man, who was beautiful as bisfel- 
low-scbolar was homely in person, and confident, joyous, bold, as the latter 
was retiring and distrustful of himselt. The fair hair which betrayed his 
northern descent he wore after the fashion of the divine painter whose bap¬ 
tismal name he bore, and whom be was accustomed to call his patron saint. 
In perfect harmony with those bright locks were the merry blue eye, the 
fair and ruddy cheek, the large ana well-moulded limbs ; and iu this Tran¬ 
salpine exterior was lodged an Italian soul, fiery, full of genius, quick of 
feeling; in short, having but one quality of the Fleming, that ol indomita¬ 
ble patience in the finishing of all that he took in hand. Raphael Morghen 
was second only to Canova in their master’s love ; he was learning the art 
of the engraver, and old Volpato already prophesied that tho young Neapo¬ 
litan would soon leave bis instructor behind. , , 

Canova had not long been under Volpato’s tuition, when be produced a 
little work, which, insignificant as it is by the side of his latter creations, 
yet has ail importanco of its own, as clearly marking that a new epoch bad*, 
commenced in his artistic development. This was an Apollo, who is repre¬ 
sented as crowning himself with a wreath of laurel. When he showed itta 
Volpato, the old master said— . ... 

• This is noi much in itself, my son ; but there w more promise in it than 
in all yon have done before. You have "thrown away yonr corks, Anto¬ 
nio mioi these are not the limbs of the sun-god indeed, but neither are they 
the limbs of the common sons of clay. _ The Ideal has obeyed yonr spell; 
you have learned in the Vatican to conjure 1 

‘ Ah, father!’ said the young man , his pule cheeks becoming scarlet, as 
he for the first time addressed Volpato thns ‘not in tho Vatican, but 
iu this studio did tho first inspiration of higher art visit me. The wonder¬ 
ful Apollo did indeed open my eyes, but one more wonderful than he awak¬ 
ed my heart, one whoso image, grown into and incorporated with my in¬ 
most thoughts, instils into the creations of my fingers whatever beauty they 
can boast ’ 

Ami inking heart of grace, he declared to the old artist that he loved Ma¬ 
ris : that he bad loved her from the first moment be saw her; and that 
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only she could make Ins Ufa worth the living, fame worth the labouring 
fni ir wealth worth the winning 

\ olpato’s surprise at this avowal was not greater than hie joy. Embracing 
tli voung sculptor, ho cried— , 

t nd bo thou will tie iny sou in reulity ! Now, os I am a sinful man ana 
ii ■ ml Christian, 1 have heard nothing that gave me so much pleasure, since 
M i me mother (whose soul heaven keep !) said to me ‘yea,’ and that is a 
I.., ^ time, Antonio. And thou lovest my girl from the first day 1 Well, I 
I . into from the first day; and us I grew to know thee better—loved 
Tin • ,ia d Bon, and spoke to thee as a son, os thou knowest; and now, per Bat- 

i. iiou shaft be my son I could not wibIi my child a better husband, and 
.1 will nay—well as 1 love thee —1 could not wish thee a better wife.’ 

/.ut will she consent 1 ’ asked Canova. 

■Vill she 1 ’ laughed the old man. ‘ We will not ask her. boy. We wil 
mi ;i it it into theheBd of young girls that they have a will; they will find 
i l..„ . out soon enough when they are married. Thou shalt have her; I say it, 
.in.: tbon wilt see that I have will enough for myself and her.' 

' l'.ut 1 have no reason to believe tbat abet really loves me,’ said the 
sculptor. 

• N’ot love thee! ’ cried Volpalo; 1 why should she uot love thee f Hast 
thou ever vexed her 7 ' 

• Heaven forbid ! ’ exclaimed the young man. 

• Well, then, what should binder her to love thee 7 I love thee, Raphael 
loves thee—why should Maria uot love thee as well as we 7 And when she 
is once thy wife, hoy, she will love thee better than any of us.' 

Volpato lust no time in communicating to bis daughter the young sculp* 
tot-^dpsl^ra^iop, and, his o wn promise. But the communication was by no 
menus received in the manner he had expected. Maria stood aghast, 
all colour forsook her cheek, and her voice was scarcely uudible, as she 
faltered— 

1 You have promised, father? You say you have promised V 

‘ Yes, yes, my child, I have promised. But what is thisl Art thou fright¬ 
ened, because 1 tell thee of a husband 7 Ha! thOu thiukest marriage a very 
terrible thing 1 * Silly girl! What dost thou think young muidens are in the 
world tor, but to be married 

Maria burst into tears. 

• PerBaccoi’—perGiovti'' cried the old man, ‘ this is too much. Art 
siah a child 7 To cry because my good Antonio loves thee well enough to 
wish thee to be with him always! Dost think a young girl comes into the 
world for no other purpose but to keep house for her old lather 7 ’ 

' 1 am sure, dear father,’ sobbed Marta, 1 1 shall never be half so happy 
doing any thing else.’ Then throwing her arms round his neck, sho went 
on coaxingly, though with a voice interrupted by tears—‘ Is papa tired of 
Maria 1 Is she a bad housekeeper 7 Has she to leave her place V 

• Tut, tut,’ said her father — 1 nonsense! My Antonio will make thee a 

f reat deal happier than thy old father can do, Marta mia. And thou shalt 
eep the houfee forme still, good child, if that be all. What is to hinderus 
to live together thou and thy husband, and 1 and Raphael 7 Dost know, 
girl, that thou wilt one day be the wife of the greatest man living 7 Antnuio, 

1 tell tbee, will give bis name to his age And then, to look at the picture 
from another side, he has already a pension of three hundred ducats from 
the Venetian senate, and that is but a beginning. He is not three and twenty 
years old, and has a pension of three hundred ducats. Thou wilt be very 
rich, Maria; const do good—give alms to thy heart’s content, my good . 
child.' 

1 1 do not want to he rich , 1 said Maria, still weeping. ‘ Why must I mur- 
ry 1 Are we not all happy as we are? And 1 can never be happy with Sig¬ 
nor Canova. I do not love him.’ 

' Not love him!’ exclaimed Volpato, with some indignation — 1 not love my 

f ood Antonio '—my diligent, gentle, innocent boy! What bast thou against 
im, then 7 What has he ever done to thee 7 ’ 

' Nothing,' sobbed the young girl. * I don’t think he ever spoke to me, 
good or bad. Bnt for all that I don’t love him.' 

1 Well, but when thou art his wife thou wilt love him. Thou shalt marry 
him first, and learn to love him alter. There! don’t plague thy father, girl; 
say no more. Thou wilt be happier than thou thiukest for.’ 

‘ How can one be happy with a husbaud one does not love 1 ’ 

‘ Have not 1 told thee thuu wilt love him when be is thy husband 7 Every 
good wife loves her husband. Don’t plague me, Maria: be a reasonable 
maiden, as thou always wast. 1 tell thee 'tis all settled.’ And the old artist 
went back to his studio. 

Maria went into the garden to cry at her leisure. There was, in a retired 
part of the. garden, a sunny spot, where Raphael Morghen was m the habit 
of laying his sketches to dry. Whether by accident or design, the daughter 
of Volpato bent her steps to this spot, sat down on a bench which was shad¬ 
ed by a tall gronp of stone pines and cypresses, and gave f;eo vent to her 
taars. She had not lone sat there, when approaching footsteps was heard, 
and the next moment the young Neapolitan stood before her, 

' Maria! ’ cried he; ‘in tears! What has happened? ’ 

And, sitting down at her side, be passed one arm round her waist, and 
drew her towards him with the other. Maria laid her head on his shoulder, 
and wept with increased violence. 

‘ Raphael,’ sobbed she, ‘my father has promised my baud to Signor Ca¬ 
nova.’ 

The young engraver started and changed colour. 

* To Antonio! ’ exclaimed he. ‘Folly!—it is out of the question.’ 

‘ Alas ’’ said Maria, ‘ his mind is mado up; he will bear nothing against 
it. His last words to me were, “ It is all settled.” There is no help, Ra¬ 
phael.’ 

'No help!'repeated Morghen: ‘all settled! And have you then consent¬ 
ed 1 Do you give me up so easily, Maria? Aha! perhaps you li.ve Anto¬ 
nio ! Every oae loves him; it is impossible not to love him. I loved him 

myself till this moment; but, if he has robbed me of you-’ 

‘ Alas! Raphael, you well know that this is impossible, I can never love any 
one bat you.’ 

‘ Well, then, Mona, there i 9 nothing lost. I will go at once to your father. 
He loves Antonio, it is true; but be loves me also. He knows me longer ; 
l am an older pupil. I shall bring him more credit, in the end, than Anto¬ 
nio; for Antonio will open a path for himself, while I follow that which my 
master has trod before me. Maria, it was a great folly to keep our love a 
secret: we should have told your father of it long ago, and theu none of these 
troubles would have arisen. He would have promised you to me as readi¬ 
ly as he has promised you to Antonio, and you would at this time be my be¬ 
trothed—perhaps my wife. Well, it is not too late. 1 will go to your father 
this instant.’ 


Leaving the daughter of Volpato somewhat less desDonding than he had 
found her, Raphael Morghen hastened back to the studio, where he found 
the master alone. The young Neapolitan began at once, but without mak¬ 
ing any reference to Canova, declared to Volpato his own and Maria's mu¬ 
tual auBction, end asked hie sanction to their betrothal. 

The old man's brow was clouded. 

* This cannot be, Raphael,’ he replied* 1 1 have bnt this morning .pro¬ 
mised Maria to Antonio.’ 

‘ To Antonio, maestro 1 But Maria does not love Antonio.’ 

• l itat is not his fault, poor youth,’ said Velpato; ‘ she has no one to blame 
for that but herself.’ 

‘ But she cannot be happy,’ urged Raphael, ‘ with a husbaud she does not 
love; and I can tell you. maestro, you will promote Antonio’s happiness as 
IitUems your daughter’s by giving him a wife who loves him not.’ 

‘ Diasolo ' cried the old inau impatiently, * this talk of love again! T 
think young people are all in a story. » I do not love Antonio.” says one: 
" She does not love Antonio,” says the other. “ How can I be happy with 
a husband I don t love ? ’ cries the one again. “ How can she be happy 
with a husband she doesn’t love?” echoes the other! Now, task you, 
RafatU mo, is not this enough to turn a reasouable man’s brain 7 I tell thee 
what I told my girl, she will love him when he ib once herhnsband.’ 

■ But she loves me,’ persisted the Neapolitan, < and 1 her. We love each 
other, maestro : you will break her heart aud mine if you part us. Look, 
maestro, I have long promised myself that the closest bonds should bind us 
to one another—that is, you and me; and the remainder of our lives should 
be passed together. I have always intended to settle in Romo. 1 know 
that I shallone day be the first artist, in my way. living : you have your¬ 
self said so, and I feel it—and 1 have said to myself, What is to hinder that 
mv tWr good nmsier and I should hereafter lorm a partnership, be one fa- 
milv.duti tout J, who mu his sou in art, should ulso bo his son-iu-law, aud iu 
low 7 Nmv, Antonio, marsh o —Antonio will be a greater man than I, but 

he will uot be your tellow-labourer. He has anolhor career before him_ 

The world is his Rome. Give him your daughter, and you lose her uud him 
give her to me aud you keep us both.* 

‘ I can’t, Raphael,’ said Volpato, ‘ 1 have promised. My word is my word. 
Had st thou asked me for Maria last week—ay. or yesterday—I had given 
her thee with all my heart, for 1 love thee well, as thou knowest; but Anto¬ 
nio lias my promise.' 

‘Bn 
could f 
to say 
awayT 
lhanni 
heart 7 
That v 

O great Jupiter' cried the old man in desperation :—‘how much must 


t. maestro mio, if it were you that Antonio wanted to marry, ■ 
jive him your promise most certainly, and nobody would have a ri 
against it. But ought not Maria to nave a voice in giving heri 
., n “ ot marry her without her own consent 7 That is m 

T 7 ™ ' lavB given you a right to. You would not brenk 

rouldbef,ishtful” ' 8 ’ 0 ' ,eS ' t ° BWe hert,) one ,hedoesnot 10 


these ears hear or‘‘love” this blessed day! Can tne young generation, 
thon, speak of nothing else 7 To all representations, to all grounds, to all 
that reason can urge, they have no answer but “ Love! Love!” and this an¬ 
swer is to settle overy point!’ 

1 There is no ubb in calling upon Jupiter, maestro' said Raphael with a 
smile, ‘ for Amar is a god as well as he, and, if the poets lie not, the blind 
boy’s bolts are more than a match for the Thunderer’s- But there was a 
time, maestro, when “Love! Love!” would have been your answer, too, 
to all representations, to all grounds, to all that what the world would call 
reuson could urge. Think of that time, and have sympathy with those who 
are bnt whatyou were.’ 

‘ And shall 1 have no sympathy with my poor Antonio 7 Is his the only 
month in which Love ! Love!’’ is to be an inconclusive plea 7 Well, well, 
I will tell thee what I will do—though 1 am not sure bat it is holding my 
promise too loosely. Ye shall each paint Maria—thou and Antonio—ana 
whoever paints her best shall have her. And, what is more, she herself 
shall be the judge. That must satisfy thee, Raphael. I love thee—I need 
not tell thee that—aud 1 were right glad to have thee for a partner. Thou 
art my son in art,as thou hast said; and. hereafter, Volpato will be remem¬ 
bered as Raphael Morghen’s master, while the world will hardly inquire if 
Canova, too, did not take a few lessons in drawing from me. Bnt—more 
than 1 have now said I cannot do.’ 

* I nm satisfied, maestro; I ask nothing more.’ 

‘ Nay, be nut ton sure. buy. Maria may hive time us thou -,,iyst; but do 
not think tin.) will bias her judgement She is an artist's child,mid will not 
call a bad picture n good one, or a good one a bad, even for the love of thy 
fair locks and broad shoulders, thou Hercules of Flanders.’ 

* If I bo a Hercules, maestro, there is all the moro reason I should Imve 
Hebe for a mate,’ cried Raphael; and he flew, full of confidence, to com- 
munioate her father’s deoision to Maria. 

The next morning, Volpato informed the young sculptor that he hod a ri¬ 
val iu the Neapolitan, bnt mentioned nothing of Maria’s preference for the 
latter. Raphael and Antonio, he said, were alike dear to him—their af¬ 
fection for bis daughter, he believed, waB equal—and he. had resolved on 
giving them both an equal chance of the fulfilment ol their wishes. As for 
bis own wishes, he did not conceal that they were wholly on the side of his 
younger pupil. 

He then explained to Canovn on what issue the prize of Maria’s hand was 
set, and the young man, too gentle, and too modest in all that regarded his 
dwu claims, to protest against this invalidation of the absolute promise lie 
had received the preceding day, at once accepted the conditions. The work 
wus to begin without delay; it wus arranged that the fair cause of strife 
should give a sitting alternately to the two competitors tor her love, and the 
first day fell to the lot of our Antonio. 

With a heart, the hurried throbbing of which did not help to steady his 
hand, Canova seated himself before the canvas to which he was to transfer 
the fentnies of Maria Volpato. The pencil trembled in his unassured grasp; 
he had mode no contemptible progress in drawing under the engraver’s gui¬ 
dance, but to-day it seemed as it all he bad gained since, coming to Rome 
had suddenly forsaken him. His touch was become besitatiug, uncertain; 
his hand had forgot its canning. The face upon which his eyes were fixed 
refused to reproduce itself beneath his pencil; no line that lie drew satisfied 
him, the very power of catching a resemblance appeared to have departed 
from him. Perhaps it was that tie did not carry with him the sympathies 
of his fair sitter, that she yielded not herself to bis endeavour. Certainly, 
no spark nf animation lighted up those exquisite features; they were there, 
it is true, in their faultless, matchless beauty, bnt it whs n beauty without a 
soul. Listlessness, weariness, almost sullenneBB, was all ihe expression with 
which they met his troubled and self-distrusting gaze. Then came a change 
over brow and cheek—an uneasy, restless look; the daughter of Volpato 
sould uot stay two minutes in the same position ; she mu 9 ed, she started, 
she pouted, she sighed—all tokens of the reluctance with which she sat to 
our poor Antonio! At times her expression was disdainful, at times mali¬ 
cious, and the artist himself shuddered at Ihe reflection, of it on his canvas.— 
He rubbed out the lines, which gave almost the impression of a beautiful 
Send: he tried again, and the face that grew beneath his hands was that ol 
in idiot. What wonder if the unhappy scholar of Volpato found himself 
bailled, if all his attempts to seize the lines of the ever-varying visage be¬ 
fore him proved abortive 7 At first he thought the fault was his own, that 
lis genius bad deserted him, and again the old doubts os to his vacation came 
cack upon him’in all their bitterness. But it was not long before he perceiv¬ 
ed that it was M&ria’sjcalculated plan to confuse and bewilder him, 1 She 
will not be painted by me,’ thought he; and the thought was bitterer to him 
than that which it displaced. Nothingcould have wrought more favourably 
for her purpose than nis divining it, for the suspicion that his failure was the 
dearest hope of her heart seemed to paralyse his hand, and atlengihhe threw 
down the pencil in despair, and put an end to the sitting. 

This scene was repeated more than once, till the very soul of Antonio 
sickened within him at the hopeless toil. Meanwhile, how different a sitter 
had Raphael Morghen!—and with how different results did he pursue the 
labour which all combined to render so easy to him! . To say nothing of 
this nriist’s undeniable superiority to Canova in drawing, he enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of a perfect good understanding.with hor oil whots 
ortrail he wrought. Entering with tho instinct of a painter’s child into alt 
is vie ws—divining his wishes, and responding to them—animating him with 
unites ol affection, Bhe helped him in the very same proportion in which she 
hindered his rival. Raphael's gay-hearted self assurance, too--a quality, in 
which no Neapolitan is deficient—was here of unspeakable service to nim. 
With looks of fiery passion, which the object of them returned with glances 
10 less ardent, he perused the lineaments of his mistress; and it was not 
ong ero his canvass mirrored with vivid faithfulness the face of which his 
ieart had already long been the mirror. Volpato’s daughter herself seem- 
id, from the picture as in the reality, to meet his looks of love with respon¬ 
sive looks, to look forth upon him as Bhe looked upon none else. 

After all, it was not Buch a picture of MariaaB Antonio would wish to have ; 
produced. It was not Hebe; it wbs the Cyprian goddess. What lover ; 
would not wish the whole world to see the face of hiB mistress when it|beams j 
in him with those regards which brook no witness 7 To see her look for \ 
me moment to upon nim, would have raised the young sculptor to the se- j 
renth heaven; but to paint her so—to show her so to the whole world, he I 
would have counted a treason. Nor could he have borne that even the j 
counterfeit presentment’ of her whom he worshipped in the sanctuary of 
his pure heart should look upon every gazer, upon every lounger, aud every 
:onoseente, with that melting glance, as if she were every mun’s mistress 
who beheld her. 

■ Well, my son,’ said Volpato, after some days, lo his favourite scholar, 

' what progress art thou malting 7 Art thou satisfied with thyself 7’ 

‘Ah, father,’sighed Antonio, ‘ I am in despair; 1 have done nothing.— 
See !’ and he showed the fruits of his baffled endeavours—lines that had 
in undeniable resemblance to Maria’s, but without character—without style 
—full of constraint—betraying the mental perturbation and the doubtful 
hand with which they hod been traced. 1 This will not do, any more than 
the rest;’ and he tore it down the middle os he spoke. 

Volpato looked surprised and chagrined, but endeavoured to encourage 
theyoung man, and told him, at all events, to persevere. That night Anto¬ 
nio did not go to bed; be sat and mused upon that first sight ho had liad of 
the engraver’s daughter, till the scene seemed to live again before him.— 
Seizing the pencil, he drew from the picture in his mind’s eye. His success 
astonished him. He did not go to Volpato's the next day, nor the next — 
He shut himsolf up iu bis own chamber, and painted, from an original that 
knew no caprices—no mutations of humour—no fitful veerings of mood and 
expression—from that image of his beloved which he bore enshrined, conse¬ 
crated within him. It was not the daughter of Volpato—it was the god¬ 
dess—it was Hebe, under the form of Maria. 

In the meantime, the old engraver, as well as his daughter aud her favour¬ 
ed suitor, believed that Antonio hod given up the contest iu despair. Vol¬ 
pato was sorrowful. Raphael and Maria congratulated themselves on a 
victory so much easier than they had expected. At length, the young Ne¬ 
apolitan announced that his picture wus finished Volpato sighed; but as 
he sat in the studio, musing on the overthrow of his hopes, and giving way 
to all his discontent at his favourite’s faint-hearted withdrawal from the field, 
Canova entered with a glow of happiness in his face such as the old master 
had never seen there. One would say he had won Maria already. 

‘ Well, boy,’ said Volpato, somewhat less cordially than usual, ‘ I thought 
thon lindst gi\ en up. Raphael is ready.' 

* And so uni I, lather,’ replied the young sculptor. 

* How! aud thou hast takeu no sitting these three days?’ 

‘ As if Maria were not with me, wherever I nm !’ 

‘ Well! I see au omen of victory iu thy face, my sou. 1 never saw thy 
eyes shine so.' 

The next day was fixed for the exhibition of the pictures. Volpato had 
summoned all his artist friends, though the judgment was to be left to Ma¬ 
ria herself. Side by Bide the two portraits stood, each covered with a lineu 
cloth; and beside each picture, ready to withdraw this covering at a signal 
Irani the old engraver, stood its creator. Raphael, who had expected an 
uncontestea triumph, had not been able to suppress an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise at finding that he had still a competitor. His countenance, neverthe¬ 
less, expressed undoubting confidence; and its joyous and radiant loukB 
rendered Antonio’s pale and agitated appearance more remarkable. The 
features of the young sculptor had lost their unwonted glow; his heart Bank 
within him as the decisive moment came near. Volpato gave the word, and 
1 the pictures were exposed to view. 


And was it possible that these two portraits were designed to represent 
the same person 7—that enamoured Italian girl, with the fire of posstou bur¬ 
ning in her large, liquid eyes, and the sigh of voluptuous languor on her 
half-closed lips—und that spiritual creature, with the glad bright aspect of 
eternal youth—without one taint of earth—one trace of the full, or its Eden 
parity 7 The old artist looked on this picture and on that. Which was the 
most admirably painted, he could not tell. As little could the assembled 

crowd of conoscenti decide to which, in point of art, the palm wus due_ 

As to likeness, they were en a par—both equally like und equally unlike, 
Maria stood irresolute. 

‘ Girl!' cried her father, ' thou art neither what Raphael nor Antonio has 
made thee. Thou art neither a sensual wanton, pining for her paramour - 
nor art thou aspiritof heaven: but thou mayest become either; and thy 
choice this day will decide which thou art to be. Take Raphael, and that 
will be a trae portrait of thee ere long; take Antonio, and tby likeness will 
be this. It rests with tbee to choose whether thou wilt be lifted above, or 
sank below thy actual nature.’ 

As her father spoke, a veil seemed to fall from the eyes of the young girl 
She saw the difference between the love with which Raphael and that with 
which Antonio loved her. She saw which lovo was worthier of her; und 
her judgment was with Antonio, though her heart was with Ruphael. 

‘ Choose!' suid her father—'judge ! Who has best portrayed thee?' 

‘ It is us thou hast snid. father.’ murmured Marin, in n low and broken 
\oiee. 1 Neither ot these puilrnil.s is mine , Inn I know v\hu! i» ihv will, 
and —1 obey.' 

Half an huur after, tho youug sculptor, as lie patted ulong the tielhted 
gallery leading from the studio to the dwelling-house ol Volpato, nod which, 
mantled with all manner of southern garden-plants, formed a serene impen¬ 
etrable to the eye, heard, from the other side of the green partition, voices 
broken by sobs and choking sighs, and murmured words interrupted by pas¬ 
sionate kisses. Involuntarily, be stopped—he trembled. He heard the ac¬ 
cents of Maria Volpato calling on heaven to shorten her life—to snatch her 
from this bated marriage—to give her broken heart rest in the grave—and 
such other phrases of a maiden's despair. He heard her protestations of 
love to Raphael; and he beard Raphael’s low, deep tones, now assuring her 
that he would not survive her loss—that they would soon meet in a world 
where there wore no despotic fathers—no rivals to thrust themselves be¬ 
tween loving hearts—now again speaking words of coaragu and comfort to 
her, aud declaring that he would yet fiud a way to baffle the enemies of 
their love—that he would fly with liar to France—to England—he cared not 
whither. His art would make them independent, wherever they were; and 
all her endeavours should now be directed to the delaying of the marriage 
until his arrangements were made. , 

Antonio did not stand more than a minute, stupified to stone; suddenly 
the power of thought flowed back upon him; he passed noiselessly on, and 
entered the studio. 

‘ My son,’ exclaimed the old artist — 1 now truly my son—come to my 
heart! What peace does it give me to think that a spirit like thine is to 
have the guidance of iny Maria’s future life.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Antonio, after lie bud returned the old mao’s warm em¬ 
brace, ‘ I have something to say to you.’ 

He looked paler thau usual, but the constraint of a greut resolution was 
upon his accents and his gestures; lie spoke firmly uud with npparentcalm- 
ness. 

‘ You will think ms,’ he proceeded, ‘ ungrateful, capricious, undeserving 
of the treasure you have been on the point of confiding to me : and unde¬ 
serving of tho treasure I nm ; capricious, perhaps, I am too , but ungrate¬ 
ful I am not. What I owe you 1 shall never forget ’ 

‘ IVhut is all this ? said Volpato, looking bewildered. 

1 Since the decision which seemed to promise me a life of more than mor¬ 
tal happiness, 1 have looked, for the first time, deeply into my own heart; 

I have asked myself, con I give to this beautiful being tho love she merits— 
the undivided heart she has a right to demand 1 * 

1 Weill’ said the old man. 

‘ Father, the answer which a voice from the depths of my heart return¬ 
ed, is, No—thou cuust not! Thou canst do homage to but one divinity; 
thou const yield tby affections in all their fulness and fervour hut to one 
mistress; and that divinity—that mistress—’ 

‘ Now then,’ said tbe engraver, ‘that mistress?’ 

‘That mistress,’ said the voice, • is—tby art! Look you, father—Maria’s 
beauty lighted up in my darkness the lamp by which the deeper mysteries 
of art revealed themselves to me. Maria’s beauty flashed into my soul the 
inspiration of the ideal. From that moment to this, I have confounded the 
prophetess with the divinity. My eyes are now opened. Iu the moment in 
which your hand laid the hand of aa earthly bride in mino, and I saw her 
cheeks—her very lips—whiten with a maidenly fear, the consciousness 
broke upon my mind that I was about to renounce the goddess for her ser¬ 
vant—the immutable, imperishable ideal, for the woman, with her dower ol 
change and decay. I felt then tbut my mistress—my divinity—must be one 
whose brow age cannot deform with wrinkles, whose bloom sickness or 
care cannot Meal away. In short, it is a Hebe that l love, and not Maria 
Volpato.’ 

The old mau appeared confounded : ho looked at Antonio in sileuce , his 
astonishment, his indignation, were too great for prompt utterance. The 
sculptor continued, alter a pause, while bis cheek grew more pallid, and his 
voice, steadied only by an agonising effort, sounded almost Bcpulcbral— 
'Give—Maria—to Raphael. They love euch other. Raphael will make 
both her and you happy—I would do neither. I will give myself up to the 
art I had nearly proved untrue to, and shall be happy—in knowing that they, 
father!’ cried he, his acted composure failing him, and he threw himself on 
the old mail’s breast—‘I love—I love Maria too well—too devotedly, to 
break her heart!’ 

And bie tears flowed like the blood from a mortal wound. 

Volpato saw all, understood all, and appreciated the sacrifice of his young 
favourite. . Pressing him to his heart with deep emotion, he whispered— 

* There is a divinity, my son, which thou wurshippest before art herself, 
and that divinity is—goodness ’ 

. What need to moke a short story long? Raphael Morghen tnaried Ma¬ 
ria, and Volpato’s prediction was not fulfilled, for the hearts of the two 
young people were purified and ennobled by sympathy and admiration of 
Caaova’s divine self-denial; and the Neapolitan, if he did not lift up his 
wife to an eterual being, did nut, on the other hand, drag her down to a 
sensual one. In a few years she was no longer a Hebe, but neither was she 
a priestesa of Paphos; she was a comely Roman wife and mother, happy and 
giving happiness. 

As for Antonio, his subsequent career belongs to the history of his times, 
and to thut ol his art, which is foi all time. He shut himself up in his studio, 
returned to sculpture, and it was uot lung before his Theseus proved to the 
world that his eyes, his soul, had not been opened in vain to a sense of the 
heroic. To him the engraver's daughter remained—what she had ceased to 
be to her husband—ever the young goddess of that Trasleverine studio. No 
other love replaced that which she had awakened in tbe sculptor’s heart; 
and to the undying influence of this feeling we owe it, that, iu later years, 
when Canova could, with a calm breast, throw himself back into the re¬ 
membrances of that time, a Hebe, worthy of his genius, made known to all 
lauds, and recorded for all ages, what had been, in the days of her beautj 
and her girlish joyousness, Tub ScuLfTon’s Fikst Love. 
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THE THREE ROSE-BUDS. 

■ ■ BY ANNE WHARTON. 

“ Thou art a symbol and a sign 
To mortals by their fate and force.” 

• - ' — ? • . Byron. 

CEiPTEB I . 

COBSUl' AGKI8. 

It was the morning of a bridal, and the fair ! 
bride, with her two coitsins, stood in a richly ! 
furnished apartment. How beautiful they were I 
in their young loveliness! Peerless among their j 
sex, the whole shire could not furnish three so ; 
transeendantly lovely: and hence they were ; 
rarely spoken off separately, but generally de- ; 
scribed as the three rose-buds. j 

Suddenly one of . the bridesmaids turned and 
addressed the youngest of the group. - 

“Where are'you, my'bud of the South? what 
are you doing, my- violet eyed cousin ? I sent 
you an hour since- to gather flowers for the 
bride, and hero you are, pinching up your white 
glove, and looking as demdre as a novice on the 
first day of trial :—don’t you hear, child, what 
are you looking so dignified about ?—nay, is 
it offended? I meant nothing, truly, my lady 
Laura, so unbend a little, prithee, and haste, or 
the gallants will be here ere our roses are tied.” 

“Pray, cousin Margaret,” said the gentle 
bride, “weary her not; she has been busy all 
the morning, very busy in tlio garden; I saw 
her from the windows of my dear old dressing- 
room, which I shall never-•” 

“Oh, tremble, do, and sigh, sweet Agnes!” 
laughed the gay Margaret, “thou wouldst have 
us believe, thou grlevearffaiightily, and thy spirit 
is sorely vexed, at iea^g these old pepper-box 
turrets, and that most sociable rookery, for the 
lofty saloons, and delicious -pleasure grounds of 
Woodville; particularly, as the owneT is so very, 
very disagreeble, so exceedingly awkward, so 
peculiarly deficient in'all that might attract a 
lady’s eye, so-” 

“Oh, Margaret, do not jest—indeed, indeed I 
am sorry, I do grieve, at the thoughts of leaving 
my own, own home forever. Well, as I loved,” 
(and the fair Agnes blushed,) “Spencer is but 
yet a stranger.” 

“ Oh, good angels preserve us!—the man alio 
is going to marry, is a stranger, and she has been 
betrothed to him for five years, with the small 
familiarity of seeing him every day, for two!— 
Why, honey cousin, and thou shouldst repent, 

I would have him myself, without okring either 
for rookery, or nursery, though I have known 
him but for six weeks. How slow thou art to 
become acquainted!—now when thou goest to 


thy new mansion, I warrant me, thou wilt enter, 
all chill, and stately, and with fan in hand.”: 

“ Nay, nay, Margatet, I- shall- never be ready, 
if you talk so incessantly.”. 

“.Oh, pardon, you really are a little-in hosts 
then—you do want to wear the name of Spen¬ 
cer.” 

“ Oh, Margaret,- do clasp my bracelet, and 
pease.” 

“ Yes, yes, J will now, since I have put ]fe in 
you. But where is that little obit, Laura? what 
womanly airs the baby assumes, and she is bnt 
fifteen; looking down, and moving slowly, nnd 
playing off queenly graces, and braiding her hair 
so smoothly, instead of being a romping, thought, 
less, curi-pated thing, a3 I used to be.” 

“Here are the flowers,” said the subject of 
Margaret’s remarks, softly gliding past, and 
laying down a few choice and tastefully culled 
roses, jessamines, and orange blossoms. 

“Bloss me, child, how you startle me!—how 
quietly yon come! Why did you bring so few? 
there should be loads, and loads, to choose 
among.” 

“These are chosen, cousin Margaret.” 

“So I perceive, lady Laura—and very miserly 
chosen-too. Here are the .orange flowers for 
your hair, dearest, hut there is not enough of 
jaBsamine, and only one white rose—a great 
beauty, certainly; but only one, and nothing 
else worth speaking of; but my troth, fair Laura, 
thou art lazy this morning.” 

“ I will not wear the jassamino bouquet, Mar¬ 
garet,” said Agnes, “Roland does not like jes¬ 
samine.” 

“Then here are more orange flowers, a red 
moss-rose.” 

“Is red suitable for a bride?” asked Laura, 
with quickness. 

“ Yes, truly—dost doubt it 7 host been thinking 
on thy coining fate, and what attire thou shall 
wear some seven years hence ?”. 

“No, cousin Margaret, I shall never marry.” 

“ Oh, never, child—I knew it—but there is a 
strange light in that dork eye, tells another tale.” 

Laura turned away—nnd the now decorated 
bride, while arraying her veil, lifted up the 
white rose, fragrant, and still heavy with dew, 
and .begged her cousin to place it properly in 
the folds of her dress. ' 1 

- . “If you must wear it, though-1 don’t like a 

white rose, place it just here, where the breast 
knot will-fasten it; but it is quite wet.” . . 

“.Oh, don’t shake it, Margaret—the dew will 
keep it fresh—Roland loves white roses.” 

“So it would seem, sweet cousin, for in faith, 
thou lookest like one this morning, so pale thou 
art. But, Laura, I have no flowers, you .bare 
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tom op the jessamines, and how can I wait for , Roland, carry her to her room—uncle! dear 
mOT e_go child.” S uncle, be quiet 1—she will soon be well.” 

“I shall not go again,” said Laura, sullenly 1 Thus did poor Margaret try to give it word of 
seating herself in a lounging chair, and glancing | hope ‘9 each,-while almost fainting.herself with 
up with a determined look—" there comes Giulio, terror, at the strange appearance of her sweet 
send him if you choose.” j cousin’s face—now distorted with inward con- 

V Very civil, perfectly and essentially polite!— yulsion, and then tinged with a whitish purple 
how pleasant you are 1—so pretty, pettish, and around the mouth and eyes, perfectly indicative 
p ertt 3, ' of the struggle between life and death. But 

“Oh, cousin Margaret-, do not mind her!— j having at length succeeded in carrying her to 
heie they are come to anil us. We are ready, j her chamber, from the officious kindness of the 
dear father—yes, yes—come, cousin—sweet—; bewildered and horror-stricken relations, she 
come, Laura.” j and. Laura, with the father and Roland, hung 

And away went the bride with her attendants j over her couch, incapable of affording any re- 
to the drawing-room, where the bridegroom and lief, as the suffering seemed to arise from suffo- 
guests awaited them; and after a few kind greet- cation, and listening,in breathless agony for the 
ings were interchanged with the relatives, all physician, who was expected every moment, 
proceeded to the little church near Lacy Court. At length he came. One.glance was sufficient 
There the old reotor, who had blessed the fair —he turned to the old bereaved father, to the 
head of Agnes in baptism, united his gentle pet young despairing bridegroom, to the weeping 
and" pupil, to the rich, the handsome, the high- Margaret, and last, to the pale, dark-eyed, 
born, and noble-hearted Lord"Roland Spencer, anxious Laura; his . look spoke plainly enough. 

And all is over—the betls have rung out their The blow was struck, but what the disease, or 
joyous peals, the last flowers are strewn—the what the cause, he could not divine remedy 
last loud blessings, end rejoicings of the vil- he bad none. He held her delicate wrist for 
lagers crowding around the church-yard gates, a little while, another slight shudder passed 
are silenced. The fair bride and gallant bride- through her smitten frame, .and then, all Was 
groom, with a long train of admiring friends, still—he laid down the fair hand, on her rich 
have returned* to grace the banquet, as was the bridal dress, and silently turned away. Witb- 
custom when a marriage was solemnized in the out a word, without a glance of consciousness to 
family of Lacy Court. Bright and beautiful the beloved ones around, the spirit of the gentle 
ware the eyes—merry the frequent laugh*—and Agnes had abandoned its fair tenement and de- 
happy, at least setined tbose-atound the festive parted to its native heaven, 
board, excepting only, the one fair lily, whom Mourning was in the halls of Lacy Conrt 
all were congratulating, and to the folicity of again. The heart-broken father survived his 
whose future lot, many a sparkling cup was last child, but a few short months; he was laid 
drained, in the exuberance of gaiety. '- by her side in the vault of the little church, 

“Agnes,” said Margaret, suddenly observing where.so late, with i^proud and glad heart, he 
her, “you look paler than yon were in the had blessed his.wedded daughter. His wealth 
morning—what ails you, dearest?” was divided equally, between Margaret and 

“Oh, Margaret, I do not know—my head Laura Lacy, with a request that ^ay should 
iwims—my eyes are dim—I am sick—deadly live in the old mansion, until one should marry; 
sick—I am stifled—take me—take me away, she who remained single, was still to reside on 
dear cousin—take me to my own old room.” the estate, as the park and court devolved to the 

Her head drooped on the shoulder of the last unmarried, 
affrighted bridesmaid, she struggled and gasped The two cousins were apparently satisffed 
for breath—every one instantly crowded around with the arrangement for their mutual comfort; 
to give assistance or offer advice,*while Roland although the warmth and liveliness of Marga 
and her father lifted her as Margaret directed to ret’s temper; was very opposite to the almost 
a sera near the window. stern placidity of Laura. But naturally affec- 

“ Oh, go away, good friends, you are all too tionate and forgiving; Margaret seldom offended, 
near,” exclaimed Margaret—“ let us have air, without striving to make more than seasonable 
more air for God’s sake-Annc, Anne, undo amends for her fault; and she never could retain 
your mistress’ drcss-go from about us, I pray displeasure for an hour, even if seriously injured. 
—Rolund have patience, she will be better soon Vary solitary was that little household. A few 
-I .know she will—and Laura, go. away child, old servants stole noiselessly about, as if fearing 
why wiU you hold that hateful rose so close to to disturb the repose of their former masters, 
her mouth-don’t you see how she gasps. Oh, No visitors were admitted; and the two lonely 
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girls pursuedtheir studies, or quiet amusements 
uninterrupted. ' Lord Roland Spencer left the 
country when he saw his first Iovq laid in the 
cold and darksome grave; he went to'travel, and 
long wandered through foreign lands—"-trusting 
that through change and time, he might forget 
the memory of her so early loved, so soon and 
strangely lost. 

chap ft aii, 

COUSIN MARGARET.. 

Wheee is your master, Giulio?” :'•■ 

“With the Signora Margareta, my lady Laura.” 

“But where,'Gihlio ?” 

“In the laurel shrubbery, my lady.” 

“Tell yonr mother to coma to me, Giulio.” 

“Si, Signora mia.” 

The boy threw one bright look on the fair 
lady, and swiftly retired; while she turned to 
the window, and' parting the shining chesnut 
curls on her forehead, with her tiny, white, 
jeweled fingers, leaned out, as if courting the 
last sweet sighs of the fragrant evening zephyrs. 
Her thoughts were not too pleasant, though 
gazing, on the lawny slopes, the green deep 
coverts, arid solemn ancient woods of the wide 
and noble park, of which she was.soon to be j 
sole mistress. 



should flowers blow, and wators sparkle, and 
broad trees spread their, branches, and velvet 
grass court my feet to press it, .why should the 
sun shine in his blessed brightness, why the stars 
glow as they do now, to my solitary eyes—is 
there one on the wide earth, to whom I can say, 
how beautiful is this our world ?—is there one, 
who would- for a momenfclisten to me, with that 

devotion; .which alone WDnld he .acceptable?-_ 

an orphan, almost from my birth, no brother,'no 
sister, no kiridred tie of blood, no nearer bond 
of affectjg0£-oh, better to be that peasant girl 
tripping’ so light-heartedly to her little cheerful 
hut; with kind looks, arid loving words, to wel¬ 
come her, than live as I do, an unloved, solitary 
thing, shunned, and feared, and perchance, con- 
terriried; by those on whom I have some slight 
claim, at least, if nothing more.” 

-. My child,” said an old Italian worrian; enter¬ 
ing the apartment, ** did you send for me ?” 

- “ Yes, nurBe, yes—ait down here, Dianora—sit 
beside ine here, nurse—triy. heart is very sad— 
oh, I have a weary time—I wish it were over!” 

**Pdxi&n'zQ. c&TQr ~-it will soon pass away— 
they will leave you to-morrow, and we shall 
have 'peace then, I hope—would milord had 
never returned,'thou hast looked wofully ever 

ncel’V 

“ Ah, Dianora, is it not strange ha should have 


forgotten Agnes so very soon-—in two years? 
This is man’s love, nurse—and.for Margaret— 
so different from that Fair lily, his first love, and 
I thought first loves last so long.” 

“Not always ,dolce mia ,not always. But the 
lady Margaret is a wild fancy—that is true—so 
large, and so gay, and such saucy eyes, aqd 
black, coarse hair, and dark, aye, dark as e’er 
a coritadina among us all; more fit to be bride 
to a bold shepherd of the Abbruzzi, than to 
queen it in tie palace halls of Woodville,” 

“Roland thinks not so, good nurse; and were 
it not, that for a time, I must stay in this cold 
England, I would scorn to witness joys which I 
can neither understand nor share. We Will re¬ 
turn some time to our own dear Naples, nurse 

ah, I am sorry I had an English father—why 
did they send for me, those chilly, frozen rela- 
tions, from my own: warm, loving-hearted coun¬ 
try, to breathe their misty air, and look at'their 
unfeeling faces 1 Nurse, my abhorrence of them 
increases every day;” and bitter was the score 
on that red, rich tip, as she fined her dark violet 
eyes on the old woman; whose withered linea¬ 
ments expressed as deep a detestation U 3 her 
lady’s., 

“Let us not -hate them without cause, figlia 
mia. Knowest not, .we may forgive those who 
injure its, but never those whom we have in¬ 
jured. Laura Cara, they have injured thee~ 
she has, and she knows it—and she shall learn 
what it is to hate the child, aye, even the foster 
child of a Calabrian peasant.” 

“Oh, Dianora, I think not that Margaret 
would have wronged-me; she never suspected 
I cared-for him, no indeed—he heeded me riot 
' thought me strange, and shy, and un¬ 
formed, and too young—she told me so, she 
advised me to be less reserved.” 

“ And why should she advise, prithee ?—what 
wa3 it to her, bold lady ?—how dared she talk 
to the sigriOra of yonr faults, as she called them; 
has not Giulio told me, how his blood boiled, 
when he has heard them laughing at your air/, 
as they were pleased to style your proper re¬ 
serve.” 

“Nay, nay, nurse, did Giulio say that Roland 
laughed at me 7—at what, what, nurse; what?” 
she vehemently demanded. 

“ At everything, Cara-—at your manner, and 
your words, and your tastes, and, no—r-no mot 
at your beauty—that, I defy them., Giulio said, 
milord did tell the Signora Margareta. you were 
tho most.perfect of oil beings be had ever seen, 
but you were only a beautiful statue. Giulio 
told me this to-day; when I coaxed all I could 
from him; for he likes his blaster, and he never 
could have been angry about anything but yon; 
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but he loves not the signora. Aye, aye—no j 
porfumes—no flowers—the cleat drops, the cor- i 
dial- that will do;” muttered the old woman, ! 
suddenly lowering her voice, and communing I 
with herself, while Laura, with pale cheek and ! 
flashing eye, had passed to the window,, but 
observing figures advancing across the lawn, 
she turned, saying— 

, “They are coming in, nurse—order lights— 
tell the housekeeper to let the supper he small, 
but exquisite; our guests go to-morrow—this is 
the last of their honeymoon.” 

And Laura was alone in the old court. Ro¬ 
land with his happy bride tried to prevail on her 
lo go to Woodville; she would not; she prefer¬ 
red solitude, and as the distance wa3 not great, 
shehoped to hear from them, frequently. 

One winter’s eve, a hasty messenger rode up 
the long avenue of elms, and heedless of the 
astonished servants, hurried through the house 
to lady Laura’s drawing-room; he tapped lightly 
and entered. 

“Giulio,” she exclaimed, “whatbrought you 
here? at this hour too ? What ails you, Guilio ?” 

He smiled bitterly—"my mother’s medicine 
has done its work, lady. You have both wronged 
me. I was foolish, but not a villain. She told 
me, a wise man in our own country gave her 
drops, which, if secretly administered, would 
relieve pain, and preserve life. The signora, 
miladi Margareta, was kind to me, very kind— 
she was ill—and milord was grieving night and 
day. I poured the drops in her drink, I blessed 
them, I prayed they might proaure rest—-and 
they did —she is dead—her young son is dead— 
milord is childless, and wifeless—I knew you 
loved him, you can have him now—but will he 
ever love you, as the foolish and aspiring boy 
has done, whom you have betrayed to ruin ?” 

CHAPTER III. 

COSSIS LltSA, 

; It was a large, and dimly lighted saloon— 
curtains of green velvet hung heavily over the 
lofty windows—mirrors in silver and ebony 
frames, gleamed with the faint illuminings of 
pale alabaster lamps—a dull, melancholy fire 
threw a flickering, reddish glare, now and then, 
over the dark, but gorgeous flowers of the Per¬ 
sian carpet: on a couch in a recess, lay a slender 
form wrapt in a white robe, and a tall man in 
dCap mourning strode through the apartment, 
fitfully pausing before some of the portraits, 
that seemed in the uncertain light to smile from 
.the Walls, with unearthly lips. 

. “Mine is a miserable lot!” he said. 

“Roland! what then is mine ?” 

• “Ah',! know not—I know not! You are not 


like others—if you do feel the agony of this visi¬ 
tation, you conceal it well. Your love for me, 
I doubt not—and yet—and yet—there is a bit¬ 
terness even in that love, which has often made 
me shudder. Laura, what your hate would be 
I .cannot know, but with all your apparent ten¬ 
derness, there is that about you, which freezes 
the blood in my veins.” 

■ “ Aye,” she said, raising herself with wild, 
dilated eye,and flinging back her dark, uncurled 
hair , from her pate, stern brow, “’tis well, I 
shouid understand you at last—'tis well, that 
now, now, when as a mother mourning for her 
only child, some little'kindness, some small 
touch of human mercy should be conceded to 
her, ’tis lovingly done indeed, to lay bare your 
feelings toward me.” 

“ Oh, Laura, reproach me not—I have been 
too facile, too easily won by a-belief that the 
love of woman was to mnke me happy, and 
now, where is it all ?-—for you, I have forgotten 
two, about whom there was no disguise, no 
shadow on their innocent brows, no reserve in 
their devoted hearts—do I not remember, how 
even when we were first married, I was often 
startled by the haughty glances frequently cast 
on me when you believed I saw you not—why 
did you accept of me, if you despised me ? But 
why, why did I join my fate with another of 
the unfortunate three ? Speak not, answer not; 
there is a curse upon us. Why should our days 
be miserable, as they are—why have we not 
confidence in each other—why should every 
hope be destroyed in my heart ? 1 can imagine 
no reason for this; I see nothing, I know noth¬ 
ing- Our child, our bright, our pretty one, the 
seeming tie between earth aod heaven, the golden 
link of my existence, is taken from us; we could 
not be worthy of him, and though you weep, 
those tears are not like a mother’s sorrow. My 
brain burns, Laura. Laura, I often think in the 
long, dark night, I am united to a demon, who 
mocks at my sufferings, who holds a cup of 
sweetness to my lips, which when tasted, proves 
to be poison. Start not, fear me not—I am not 
mad yet—bnt we are wrapt as in a pall—there 
is a spell and a mystery around us.” He folded 
his arms, and stood with a wild look, gazing on 
the shrinking creature before him. 

“Say no more, Roland!—I have.borne with 
you long enough—We now have no common tie 
to bind ns—let us part; how I have loved you, 
you will never know, nor what that insane love 
has cost me; ’tis well to be thus requited; our 
; child is gone—perchance weshallmeetinheaven, 
but on earth, there is no more happiness for me.” 

“How mean you, Laura? Leave me? Oh, 
no—we cannot part, no, no—though in wretch- 
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edness, Wo must live together; why Can I not > 
readydur heart* Laura?” ■--- ■ 

. As he paused, a servant entered-and presented 
a packet to his lord, who retired to peruse it; 
and the man informed his lady, a person in ft 
foreign gafb desired to see her, she ordered him 
to be shown in, and raised herself to see him.’ 

Presently a man of middle fcixe, with a cloak 
folded around him, stood before her; he boWed '■ 
very low; hia fade was extremely pate, his hair 
dark and Streaming in long-curls over hie fore¬ 
head and-neak. Laura looked at him Steadily, 
but he spoke not, at length she recognised him; 

" Giulio, is it you? Why are you here, 
Giulio?—whence' did you come?—-how is your 
mother, shall I See her again, Giulio?” 

“Not in this world, lady—she died some 
weeks ago, in her own village. I have no one 
now to care for, and I come to England, to de¬ 
liver some papers, and hid you-a last farewell. ; 
I am going to enter a monastery, and before ; 
leaving the world, I longed to say a few-words 
to yon.” 

“ What have you to say ?” 

“ Lady Laura, I have -to say to you, repent, ; 
and confess! Your Crimes are heavy on your 
soul—the day. of retribution will come—seek - 
for mercy before it is too late. Your years 
are young, but an 'early death is traced on.that 
blue veined brow. You have ventured all to 
gratify sinful - passions—you have eaten the 
bitter fruit of remorse. I know it—and here 
I pray for you, for your own soul’s sake, to | 
humble yourself before the Great Judge of the ] 
Universe.” I 

“Insolent! how dare you talk'in this manner ; 
to me? Leave me, sir, I receive: not advice : 
fxOm my servants.” 

“ Lady, when you committed crime, you be¬ 
came the equal of those who were yonr instru¬ 
ments in the deeds of evil; A foolish, mad love 
once consumed me; but it is long, long- past.^ 
You may consider it an insult that I presume to 
tell you so, but I think it not; we must all meet 
before the Great Tribunal, and 'receive our al¬ 
lotted doom. I have been guilty through, your 
means,-and for yonr sake; where !B, then, the 
difference between us? I have, come to you 
from afar, to charge you with the evil you have 
done; to beseech you to think of the dread here¬ 
after; to tell you your obstinacy will now avail 
you not; my mother, on her death-bed,confessed 
all, and I have brought, and delivered her dying 
declaration, to your husband; by this time he 
knows h6w foul is the beautiful being he has 
cherished in his bosom.” 

“Man,” said Laura, slowly rising, her long 
white robes falling-in massive, marble-like folds 


around her, her-brow knit, but calm, her eyes 
burning -With the Steady light of unalterable 
soOrU and disgust, “Man, I have expected this; 
I was prepared for it; I am hot-dismayed; no, 
though you should assist in leading this slight 
body- to pay the penalty of the violated law.. It 
is just my punishment should come from such 
hands; but I scorn you—I despise you—I loatbs 
you, for your meanness in bringing this evidence 
of my folly or crime to my husband, with the 
p5or eicKSB, that you wish to turn ms to repen¬ 
tance. I know you-—it is because I treated yotn 
base attachment as it deserved, With contempt; 
because 1 Bpurned the worm that would dare 
crawl toward-me with its nauseous presump¬ 
tion. But think you not, you have struck one 
cord of my heart; think not, you can wound 
me now, by a display of my wickedness to kit 
eyes. Come in, come in, my lord,” (ae with 
the crouching step of a heart-broken, despair¬ 
ing mun, Spencer appeared at a distant door,) 
“ I see you there, haggard, and shivering with 
horror, at the wife, kind henven hath bestowed 
on you. Aye, come forward, let merlook at ye 
both; there is your page, Giulio, who poisoned 
the lady Margaret unwillingly, to leave her plaee 
for me. I reproach him not, thathis own mother 
made me what I am; that she placed her pen 
fumed roses in my hand for the gentle Agnes, 
and taught me to crush the reptile in my path, 
who dared- to cross it. But it is not repentance, 
not rsmbrse, not the sacrifice of a smitten heart, 
that brings him here to tell this tale. No, he 
thought I had found an Eden, and he would 
destroy my Paradise, because he had dared to 
love me, and Was despised. And yet, good 
Giulio, yon have done me no harm. I hare 
had my reward long ago; from ever I obtained 
my object, from ever I became your bride, Ro¬ 
land, I saw that I hail but the shadow of your 
love, the reality was gone; therefore, I changed 
toward you. I knew my doom; my heart was 
filled with gall; I hated' you, more than I had 
ever loved you;” 

“Joy, joy!” exclaimed Giulio, throwing up 
his clasped , hands, and dashing his wild cnrll 
from.his forehead* “you hated him! your lore 
was not another’s long; oh, well, oh very, very 
well I oh, joy for me, Laura, beautiful Laura, I 
adored you always, I adore you now; by night, 
and by day, I thought of you,-clinging around 
him, and smiling* and whispering love words, 
and. clasping him in your white amis; and ! 
forced the priest to write my mother’s confes¬ 
sion, that I might separate yon;' but it is dons, 
it was done before. Yon have not beenble? 1 ; 
wretched, desolate, as I am.” 

“Slave*’? said 'the • outraged husband, 
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gone! I see your baseness—instantly depart, or 
you shall be delivered up to justice.” 

“My lord, pardon me, I am wild, miserable, 
despairing—but, oh, pardon me, for you were 
ever kind, and deserved a better fate; let me 
entreat-” 

“Begone, I tell yon; I cannot promise for¬ 
bearance! this is a horrible dream—-horrible— 
horrible—and then my child—oh, God, not my 
child, Laura! did yon destroy our child? Laura, 
Laura, answer me!” 

“I shall answer no more; think, what you 
will, and now look on me—this is the last time 
yon shall ever behold me—fnrewell.” 

She suddenly retired through a door in the re¬ 
cess. She sent away her women who attended 
her in her apartments; she refused entrance to 
ail; that night she was alone. On the morrow, 
she was found half reclining on the piilows of 
her bed, her beautiful arm supporting her head; 
her rich hair falling over her fair neck, and her 
face so calm, so composed, that until her maids 
attempted to awaken her, they knew, not their 
lady was in the long sleep of death. 

Lord Roland Spencer was the last of his race; 
he lived many years a hermit’s life, in the soli- 
taryshades and lonely halls of Woodville. Two 
monuments in the parish church, record the 
names of the two last brides of Spencer. One 
of pure white marble, with graven praises of the 
kind-hearted, honorable Margaret; the other, at 
the lower end of the aisle, is a broad black slab, 
bearing only “ Laura” on its ebon surface. 
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sound music, the waltz—the soul-inspiring, too delicious, too danger¬ 
ous wait/.—ali combined to recall to tne the image of her whom I had 
* loved not wisely but too well.’ Alas ! she has long been another’s, and 
regrets are all that now remain to me, coupled with a facility of reeur- 
! rcnce to the past, which I fear my reader will think too readily awaken¬ 
ed. .. . But, to return to the white dress which thus unexpectedly 
threw me into the reverie. As l passed my Dame Blanche, I involuntarily 
turned Tound, from l scarcely know what motive, and certainly in so doing 
recognised a face I had seen before, although I could trace no recollection 
further to make it more specific. As she walked on behind me, I over¬ 
heard her conversing with her companion (an elderly person, who kept 
very close to her) in German. Understanding the language from my 
earliest years, I discovered from one or two expressions she was not a 
native; though her accent and pure pronunciation might have easily 
I misled even a born child of the Danube or the Rhine. I was struck 
by the earnestness of tone in which she repeated over and over the 
words:— 

‘ I know he will come * * * He must have mine still, for he promised 
that as long as I kept his he would never lose mine—and look, there is 
mine !’ 

Wondering much what could be the meaning of the words ‘ mine’ and 
1 his’ so often repeated, 1 again turned round, and saw her, holding in her 
hand a small withered, or more properly speaking, dried boquet of flow¬ 
ers, which appeared to be, in her estimation, a treasure of no mean worth, 
for, after fixing on it a look of profound and unmistakeable affection, she 
raised it to her lips, exclaiming with an expression of the purest delight, 
‘ Oh ! yes, 1 know it well—he will never lose that!’ 

I stared in absolute astonishment. She caught my eye, and advancing 
towards me, at once addressed me; and with singular wildness in her 
manner: 

‘ Do you not think so, too ?’ asked she. * 1 wish you tell her that— 
she won’t believe it,’ added the poor creature, who from her whole ap- 

f iearance, I soon discovered was totally bereft of reason, ‘ she won’t be- 
ieve it, because he displeases her, but I am quite sure, so are you too— 
I are you not ?’ 

I I scarcely knew what to answer, when the elderly lady, taking her 
young and interesting companion by the arm, interrupted her, and, re¬ 
marking upon the chilliness of the evening, tridc to persuade her to return 
home, rhe poor girl stared wildly, and I beheld a pair of eyes that might 
have been likened to stars, had they not far more resembled ignes-Auvi, 
—yet how beautiful they were! " She suddenly replaced the faded 
flowers in her bosom, and shaking off from her arm the hand of her 
friend. 


THE TWO BOQ.UETS. 


BY ARTHUR 


DUDLEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

‘ This broken tale was all we knew 
Of her he loved.’ 

me mists or evening were falling, and I was about pursuing my course 
homeward, when the flutter of a white dress before me attracted my at¬ 
tention. Visions of other years came across me, and I remembered a time 
when, on this very spot, and at this very season of the year, the simplest 
loid ol a white dress would have made my heart beat and given me an on¬ 
ward impetus quite irresistible. I remembered the anxious glances the 
turning back of the little head, the blush at meeting, the unmeaning * un¬ 
necessary gaiety put on for those around, and the few low soft word’s ut¬ 
tered for my ear alone. Then followed reminiscences of fine sunny days, 
and parltes de camp ague ; excursions, the recollection of which rendered 
every lull, field, and wood about Baden, objects of melancholy reflection 
t0 W ind - Evel T circumstance connected with that one, early affection 
rushed at once upon my memory : crowded ball-rooms, jewels reflecting 
tne lustre of a thousand lamps, the scent of |hc orange blosaoafe, the 


. 1 cannot remember the words “ qual cor tradisti, qual cor perdesti ' 
and she sang in a murmur the few notes set to these words. ‘ I cannol 
sing them in German, I cannot remember them; I will not sing to-night.’ 
With these words, her head sank upon her breast, and clasping her 
hands upon her heart, she followed her companion ; but in a moment she 
again returned, and looking at me with a smile, said, as she pressed my 
hand, 4 1 like you, because yon don’t want me to sing to-night, and then,’ 
added she in a whisper, ‘ you never told me he would not come.’ 

When 1 again moved onwards her white dress was far before me; I 
was horror struck, for I had indeed recognised her. The last time I had 
beheld her it was as 1 the admired of all" admirers,’ the object of the en¬ 
raptured, wondering gaze of thousands; young, beautiful, full of 
genius and inspiration—and now ! * * * 1 went home, read ’Wit- 
helm Meister’s Lehr Jahre, and thought poor Marian’s fate was to be en¬ 
vied. — 

It was a May morning; the hirds were singing from every bush and tree ; 
the scents of the opening flowers diffused them prodigally around; the air 
was light and mild, with enough of freshness to nerve the indolent, and 
enough of balminess to still the unquiet. Oh the beauty of that garden ! 
lilacs and laburnums, the ever-blowing roses, the pear and apple blos¬ 
soms, the soft, bright, green grass, the sky ot faint blue above, and the 
light, white clouds, drifting with every breeze across the face of heaven, 
as though the universe were frozen into a species of dignified composure 
during the winter, braced up and laced, * caoin’d, cribbed, confined,’and 
that spring were nature’s first burst of heartfelt sentiment 

Groups of youthful beings were playing and sporting through the gar¬ 
den ; young creatures, whose ideas of happiness were comprised in a 
whole day’s holiday, and whose notions of crime consisted in a torn of gar¬ 
ment or a wetted foot. But there was one amongst them ! * * * She 

might have perhaps seen nine summers—a very Titania ! with the fig- 
uro of a sylph, but prouder; the eyes of a gazelle, but wilder ; and the 
grace of a greyhound, but more restless. The smallest hands, the tiniest 
leet, the reddest lips, the silkiest hair, the loudest laugh, the quickest 
frown, the sharpest tongue, and the air of a princess ! She evidently either 
was by right, or would be by_usurpation, the queen of the fete. I saw her 
in the midst of her companions, dancing with them in a ring, and then 
giving them the signal to follow her in a mimic chase ; they prepared 
to start, when a large, copper-coloured viper was suddenly perceived by 
one of them darting through the grass ; shrieks and cries rung through 
the air, and the whole group was scattered. I sprang forward to save my 
little fairy, but sheescaped my hold, and on looking for her, I saw the wild 
puss swinging on the branch of a cherry tree (whither she had climbed 
for refuge) tossing back her wayward head, and Idughing heartily at the 
alarm ol her companions, and at her own singular position. In a second 
she deserted her aerial seat, and with one leap, reached the ground ; but 
she sank down and a slight cry of pain escaped her. I raised her up, she 
was pale, and pointed to her foot; I examined it, and found a large nail 
(on which she had alighted) driven into it. She did not complain, but 
compressed her lips whilst I drew it out. The wound did not at the mo¬ 
ment bleed much, and she enjoined silence on me, declaring she felt no 
pain. I attempted to lead her steps, but she, almost indignantly, repulsed 
me, and infusing no small portion of disdain into her voice and smile, as 
she said, ‘ Look, and see if 1 need your help !’ she, with one bound, 
light as a roe, cleared a basket-bed of flowers and was out of my sight in 
a moment. 

In a few hours 1 saw her again. She looked prouder and more regal 
than ever; her cheek burnt with the colour of the Tuscan rose, her eves 
flushed with childish pleasure, her dark hair hung all uncurled about her 
face. She looked at me and laughed. She had Just gained all the prizes 
from her young companions in dancing, leaping, and climbing, riding, 
and running. ‘ What!’ thought I, ‘ ambition and a sense of triumph in 
so young, so fragile a creature !’ I spoke to her, the others were gone and 
we stood alone ; I asked her if her wound gave her no pain. She looked 
at me prouder than ever, and taking olTa shoe <.f which at her age Cin¬ 
derella might have been vai*, she pointed to her foot. I started, for it 
was swollen, and the sole of the shoe saturated with blood. Perceiving 
that I was most likely about to admonish her on her giddiness, she held 
her tiny finger to her lips. 

* Hush !’ said she, ‘ to-day is mj birthday, and I will have no suffering; 
besides,’added she, drawing close up to me, ,‘ did you not hear Colonel 
-say the other das that girls could not bear pain'?’ 


I let go my hold, and she disappeared, but I could not forbear saying 
to myself, 1 That child is either the vainest of her sex, or has the ele¬ 
ments of a Portia in her ; she will either be very great or very nn- 
happy ; perhaps both, “ Such u Ike lot of the fair upon earth," ’ sailh 
Schiller. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ Nous disons deschoses innocentes et nous rougissons tous deux. Le petite 
fille est devenue jeune fille."— Victor Hugo. 

Under the lime-trees of the Scbloss-Platz of C-, in the middle of the 

sweec-scented, sunny month of June, was assembled a bevy ot young girls, 
under the guidance of some half-dozen dames of maturer age and demurer 
bearing; just such a group as would have delighted the eye of a Don Juan, 
or afforded matter for reflection to a Rousseau; a very parterre of nature’s 
choicest flowers. There were laughing blue eyesana soft flaxen locks, with 
the complexion of a hawthorn bud; mild, waterlily, moonlight faces, with a 
veil of night-light hair shadowing eyes of jet; pride, softness, grace, mirth, 
every variety of expression was there (even those that were not good); bnt 
all was lovely because all was young. The toilettes, too 1 the bine, pink, 
and green ribbons wavisg at each turn of the pretty heads; the light dra- 

f ieries of their dresses: aud then the whole scene! the orange-trees; the 
ong-necked swans; the sparkling fountains ; the joyful hum of bees and 
human beings; the inspiring sound of the military music ; the blue sky; 
the warm air; the shining sun 1 Oh 1 , it was a dream of enchantment, like 
the first dreams of Fancy who, waking, turns to Hope. 

Our group had not strolled far, when a beautiful female figure passed, 
magnificently dressed, and leaning on the arm of a fine-looking rather elder¬ 
ly tnan She was nodded at, and warmly greeted by the whole bevy. 

* Who is that?’ asked one of the fair ones, evidently a foreigner by her 
accent. 

‘That is madame de-answered a lively, coquettish looking little 

person, ‘ who prides herself most absurdly on having a pretty hand, as if,’ 
added she, kicking a pebble before her, aud thereby showing the prettiest 
foot imaginable—‘ as if auy one minded wbat bands were like 1’ 

‘ For my part,’ said a handsome, supercilious brunette, whose father had 
been raised by Napoleon from the rauk of a common soldier to that of a 

Count and a General, ‘ 1 know nothing of Madame de-, she is not of 

good family, so we never visited her.' 

'She is a horrid creature, and married her husband only for his money; 
I quite hate her. I could never marry a mau l did not love, for liis money,’ 
remarked a young lady with upturned eyes and a sentimental air, who had 
failed some Bix months belore in the plans she made U> catch a millionaire 
ol sixty, with one eye. 

A sigh escaped the fair foreigner who bad asked the question; her lips 
opened as though about to speak, when the tramp of a horse's hoof and the 
clank of a sabre against a spur, cot short the enumeration of poor .Madame 

I de-'a faults aud misfortunes. The rider sprang into the midst of the 

little group with his bridle rein on his arm. He was at the side of one of 
the fair loiterers in a second, and she who had sighed, now looked down, 
and the colour rose crimson to her very temples. The intruder, attired in 
a simple undress uniform, was a young man somewhere about the age of 
two or three-and-twenty—at that privileged period of life when, whatever 
he may do which iB right is foolishly applauded, and whatever he does which 
is wrong is sure to be forgiven with the same injustice ; when he expects to 
find more heart in others and has Jess of it himself than at any other time o 
his existence; when he prizes a virtue, not for its own sake, but in propor¬ 
tion only to the excess lo which it happens to be carried; when generosity 
becomes prodigality that it may not be denominated avarice; courage, 
senseless foolhardiness, under pain of being taxed as cowardice; love, a 
madness hurling its very object to destruction, in order to escape the charge 
of coldness. That dangerous age at which the faults of the Doy have not 
yet subsided, aud the virtues of the man not yet commenced. But, a splen¬ 
didly turned head, eyes that beamed with apparent tenderness and truth, 
and a figure whose every motion combined dignity and ease, have too often 
obtained pardon fur worse faults than those above mentioned; and what¬ 
ever may be tbe crimes of that particular period of liie, falsehood, ingrati¬ 
tude, aud cold calculation are scarcely ever to be reckoned amongst mem, 
unless indeed in dispositions instiuctively depraved. 

1 1 hold in my hand the excuse for my sudden appearance,' said the new¬ 
comer, displaying a bow of azure-coloured ribbon which had been tastefully 
twisted by some Parisian modiste into a shape very muoli resembling that of 
a large butterfly; 'it has most uupardonably flown away from some fair flow¬ 
er here to go and taste tbe sweets of the orange-blossoms aronnd.’ After 
attentively surveying a boquet of jasmine and moss-roses that adorned tbe 
bat of the young foreigner by whose side he stood, ‘ I think,’ he added,' that 
I have discovered the home of the capricious flutterer; may I not be per¬ 
mitted to bring tbe wauderer back, and fix him so he shall not gel loose ani 
go roaming about again ?’ 


chin. 

‘ Many a moth, fair lady, flies round tbe light a long while, and at last 
gets his wings burnt,’ replied the object of this pert attack, who had all the 
while been busily employed in fastening his emblems (as his loir tormentor 
had been pleased to designate it) in the nat of the young lady at whose side 
he stood. Very slowly aud very awkwardly he did it, but at length, alter 
pulling it about at least a dozen times in order to make it sit better, and 
pricking his fingers by way of proving his wish to be remurkably quick, he 
looked at his work with considerable self-complacency, and pronounced it 
to be perfect. 

_ The person to whom these little attentions were addressed, was a young 
girl who might be about seventeen; exquisitely dressed, and in every point 
showing birth, high breeding, and tasteful elegance Her figure would 
have served as a model for a Hebe or an Aurora. As for her lace, it was 
one of those that a statuary would denominate plain, a portrait-painter take 
a bad likeness of, and a poet call divine. The features were nothing; the 
couutenance was everything. It was the soul, the variety, the genius, the 
fancifulness (if the expression may be allowed) of the whole, that made it 
so irresistible Her complexion was, perhaps, not so brilliantly white and 
red as that of many of her companions, but then, as she spoke, the colour 
went and came so quickly; sometimes subsiding into the pallidness of a 
marble sialue, at others, rising into the flush of a carnation: every chance 
was so perfectly in harmony with what she said, that the blood in her cheeks 
and brow seemed impregnated with thought. Her mouth was neither so 
small nor so finely cbiiefied as that of some others, but when she smiled it 
was like the breaking of the morning sun upon the ripples of (he ocean- 
tipping and gildiug each wave with its light. Her eyes, too, were incom¬ 
parably beautiful. Few could tell their colour, but all fell their power; 
they were too full of fire for blue eyes, and too full of softness for black 
ones; but their effect wa* such that it left no time to examine of what par¬ 
ticular or precise Bliude they might be. She had, during the conversation 
we have referred to, appeared somewhat embarrassed, which embarrass¬ 
ment she principally showed by looking very unnecessarily angry, and as¬ 
suring tbe 1 gallant, gay Lothario ’ at her side that he ueed not trouble him¬ 
self to adjust her bead gear, a circumstance of which, notwithstanding her 
repeated asseverations, lie did not aeem likely to be easily convinced. At 
length, however, a lew words were exchanged between them in a tone so 
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low as to have rendered it impossible to discern one ay liable from anothei 
(although some ears will pretend to have caught the words * ball tu-niuht, 
and • cotillon,’) during which time he discovered that her bracelet wanted 
clatpiag- Assuredly the most obstinate spring in the world could scarcely 
have resisted the forcible pressure of his lingers, although some who were 
very uear, say that the pressure was applied to the hand instead of the 
bracelet—she, however, blushed and looked down. He uttered a hurried 
adieu to tho whole party, vaulted on his horse, and after performing divers 
evolutions, to all appearance frightfully dangerous, dashed nt full gallop out 
of sight. 411 eyes were on him. On her cheek the blush was gene, but 
her eyelids were not raised; she still looked down, but whether at the 
bracelet or the thousand little pebbles at her feet, was not known. 

‘ How exquisitely the Baron de-rides !’ exclaimed the fair one who 

bad previously jested upon his buttertly qualifications,—‘ whenever I Bee 
him on that black horse of his he always appears to me a model for a young 
Alexander; only I am afraid, for my parallel’s sake, that Bucephalus baa 
been, from those days down to these, decided to be milk-white.' 

‘ 1 never much noticed his riding,’ rejoined the haughty parvenue bru¬ 
nette ; 1 hut lor myself, I believe him to be the most complete rune in ex¬ 
istence; and, 1 pursued she, with a malicious glance at the newly -reinstated 
ribbon on her companion’s hat, 1 1 would strongly advise nil those acquaint¬ 
ed with him, never to believe one word he may say, for his heart’s delight is 
only to deceive.’ 

‘ How have you found that out 1' asked a little witch, who seemed hard¬ 
ly able to suppress a loud laugh. 

A glnnce of affected disdain and real embarrassment was the only «u- 
swer. 

'For my part,' replied she who had likened him to Alexander, and who 
(except for her eyes and month) was the least handsome and the most good- 
natured loukiug of the whole set, ‘ 1 never could find the same faults in him 
that others pretend to have discovered. I like to banter him a little,—but 
we are otherwise the best friends in the world; aod [ believe for no other 
reason than that he never once took it into his head to fall in love with 
me.’ 

‘I should think not,’ whispered she of the disdainfully curled lip; ‘she 
never was handsome enough for him.' 

‘ As to what regards his dissipation or inconstancy,’ pursued his good-ua- 
tured defender, ‘ I do not remember its having yet been proved that the 
fault was entirely hit-; or whether’ (and she cast a glance at the proud bru¬ 
nette) ‘ho has not pretty generally found that the object of his attentions 
was unworthy a lasting attachment. Of one thing I am convinced,’ contin- 
ved she, her eyes thts time taking another direction, ‘ that where a man 
finds that he is really loved with pure and ardent devotion, and not a sem 
blance of it put on by coquetry; where he sees that he is himself believed 
and confided in; and, above all, where he caqnot discover the wish to play 
with his feeliugs, or to disguise tho extent to which he is loved,—in short, I 

must be much mistuken, or where a man like the Baron de- 

meets with truth in tho object of his affections he will not deceive. She 

who feels in her own heart the right to possess his, need have no fear.’ 

During all this discussion the pretty stranger had never once raised her 
eyes. Ab the few last words met her ear, she suddenly looked up at the 
speaker, and in a hurried tone, with a cheek as pule as a magnelia flow¬ 
er,— 

' Are you qnile sure of that ?’ said she. 

The words bad hardly passed her lips when her whole face was sntTused 
with one deep burning tint of crimson. The answer was not heard; but as 
the group proceeded homewards, the interesting foreigner was leaning on 
the arm of her whose want of beauty bad preserved her from deception and 
regret. 

The most perfectly organised orchestra imaginable was just in the mid¬ 
dle of its execution of Strauss’s immortal ‘ Sehnsuchts Walzer.' Hundreds 
of the light of heart, and Btill lighter foot, were gliding rouud in mazy rings 
to the sound of its delicious melody. 

‘ The most superb pair in the room,’ said the Countess de B-to her 

neighbour, ‘ are Mademoiselle-and the Baron de-. Look at them 

as they pass They seem made to be partners; it always appears to me a 
pity when they dance with any one else but each other. He never waltzes 
with any one else as he does with her; and she never looks so well as when 
she waltzes with him.’ 

The pair in question passed: and certainly nothing could be more true 
than the Countess’s remark. They icerc made for one another. He might 
have stood for an Apollo; she was something between a Minerva and a 
Mignon. In the pauses ofthe /lance, her height, and the graceful symmetry 
of Her figure, gave her such dignity, in her demeanour was such modest 
consciousness ot worth, about her face auch soft intelligence and such sweet 
wisdom, that sha wanted but the casque upon her classically turned head, 
to have given one overy idea of Jove’s* blue-eyed daughter;’ but before 
the eye could rest one oecond on the picture, all was changed. The quick¬ 
ness of tier motions, the waving of her dark, satin-like hair, the readiness oi 
her ringing laugh, the lightning-like changes of her colour, and a cer'nin 
wildness in her large eyes, left nothing wonting to Gothe's portrait of the 
passionate nnduuhsppy Italian. Her dancing, too, was something very re¬ 
markable, Light as a piece ofthiBlle-dowu on n summer’s day, she seemed. 
to float upon the air, and Hew around the room with the playfulness of a 
WiU-o -thc-wisp. You heard her not; herstepfell soft asthe pattering of April 
rain; you scarcely saw her, so quick, so wild, and yet so sure, were her ser¬ 
pentine movements through the crowding dancers. From time to time the 
light draperies of her dress were wafted so as to discover the little, sharp, 
line ankle, that looked as though it would snap with a touch of one’a finger 
md thumb, and her tiny feet, that akipped and twisted themselves round 
md round as fast, bb glittering, and as capriciously entangling and extricat- 
ingjthemselves, as the needles of a German lady busy over her knitting. 

' A’it a’ prachligs model!' exclaimed an old Viennese, rubbing h» hands 
for very delight. 

Her companion looked a living personification of Pride and Poetry. In 
his aristocracy there was Tomance; in his romance aristocracy. The 
smallness and shape of his foot and hand, and the fine chiselling of the 
slightly aquiline nose, showed plainly who, while the expression of the 
eyes, the openness of the brow, and the curve of the lips, marked what he 
was. His nair, of the softest golden brown, like autumn foliage tinted by 
Lhe evening sun, seemed to allow every passing wind to be its coiffeur, so 
little of art and so much of nature did it display in the many curls and 
waves with which it clustered round a forehead white asthe Parian stone. 
The long, carefully-trimmed moustache, which fringed the upper lip, took 
off from it a slight expression of haughtiness that seemed to characterize 
his whole person, and instead of adding fierceness, as in many instances, 
in this, only served partially to conceal the vividredness of the lips,as the 
moss does round the leaves of an opening moss-rose. He was, altogether, 
one of those who are very properly termed dangerous, and who really are 
so, to hearts older too than those of seventeen, uniting qualities and oppo¬ 
sites few of the other sex can resist, or even try to combat against: the 
daring courage of a Cmur-de-Lion, but so much discretion that prudence 
was never alarmed; the softest, most persuasive tenderness, without, at 
the same time, ever allowing vanity to lull itself into perfect security, or 
giving conquest a hope of being able to tyrannise. His manners to the many 
were those of a man conscious, hut wishing others to suppose him igno¬ 
rant, of his own merits; to the one, they were those of a person who is 
proud ol the power of being so devoted, and enthusiastic because that de¬ 
votion is to a being he believes to be hit. Her manners to him were those 
of a creature living in another, seeing nothing but him, and feeling too 
much ever to thinn. He evidently loved her, but did not lose sight of 
himself; she loved him, and ceased to remember her own individuality. 

In that ball-room was the talisman that the unthinking and the un- 
happy equally require and seek—excitement. Under the high marble 
columns wandered pair after pair, and group after group of the brilliant 
and the beautiful. The light of the brightest lamps and the brightest 
eyes was reflected in innumerable mirrors cased in gilded frames \ there 
were the perfumes of the choicest exotics, the glitter of the richest jewels, 
the sound of animating music, and sweet voices murmuring sweet words • 
the impatience, the anxiety, the beating hearts, the trembling hands, the 
restless glances, tile hopes, the fears, the wishes, tke jealousies, the quar- ! 
rels, the reconciliations,—in short, the mixture of all lhe feelings which 
make a ball-room the hothouse for the pleasures and passions of so many 
young heads, from fifteen to five-and-twenty. 

It was late, and the cotillion had just commenced, when at the end ol 
the first tour de valse a bouquet of choice and exnuisitely-sccnted flowers, 
that had all the evening adorned the bosom of the Mignon-likc valtcuse 
dropped from its nest on the ground. Quick as thought, and bclorc others 
had seen them fall, she raised them up, and, turning round to a rather 
good-looking, but heavily-built dragoon-officer, who had all the night 
watched her graceful evolutions with singularly envious glances, 

‘There,’ cried she, ‘ now they are faded you may have them.’ 

His hand was anxiously stretched forth to receive them ; but lie was 
not “ e! j t,ne d to obtain the proffered treasure. He looked disconcerted; 
she looked surprised when on turning round to her partner she perceived 
” er r2,°" er3 disappearing beneath his uniform. 

‘ They are mine !’ exclaimed he, with an air of triumph ; ‘ and mine 
they shall for ever remain!’ 

* ‘ Remember at the same lime,* said his partner very wickedly, ‘that 
they were not given, but stolen.’ 


The remark seemed to have told. He was silent, if not serious. Again 
they waltzed, and she w.is more playful, more bnlliant, more enchanting 
than ever. The last tone of music was hushed ; the dance was done; tho 
crowd moved lrom the saloon, and the handsome pair were arm-in-arm. 
The steps were descended,—the vestibule was crossed,—the carriage-door 
was open, —a moment — and—’ 

‘ Stay but one second,” said he, and they were the first words he had 
uttered since her somewhat sharp reply to him in the dance; • here are 
your flowers— stolen, 1 will not keep them; if you will not give them to 
me, take them back.’ • • • The door closed with a harsh, grating soutyl, 
and the carriage rolled on. ■ ■ • The sound ofthe carriage-wheels was lost 
in the distance,—but he still stood there, and in his right hand he held, 
pressed to his lips, the boquet I 

‘ You are surely going to-night to the Princcssc de-’s ?’ said the 

handsome, though somewhat faded Madame de-, as she entered the 

drawing-room, dressed for conquest. * Mademoiselle —— will be there, 
and has, 1 believe, promised to sing. I hear her voice is wonderful, and 
her style quite enchanting.’ 

‘ You know I care little for music,’ answered the person addressed; 

‘ and if I go to-night it will be solely for the pleasure of being with you, 
my dear aunt. Assuredly,’ continued he, bending down to kiss her hand, 

‘ for those who see you at this moment the flighty oddities of such a child 

as Mademoiselle-can have no charms.’ 

‘ Flatterer !’ said the lady, gently hitting his check with her fan. 

’Apropos,’ rejoined the insinuator; ‘ I saw Count 1'-’s horse 

to-day.’ 

‘You surely do not mean the one that broke his servant’s leg, and 
threw the Count himself at the review the other day!’ exclaimed the 
aunt. 

‘ Indeed I do,’replied the nephew. ‘It would be tile very thing for 
you!’ 

* Put on my shawl, mauvais eujet!’ said she to change the conversa¬ 
tion. 

The shawl was put on, and some rouge taken offby a most enterprising 
kiss, which was at the same time imprinted on her cheek. 

The lady frowned. 

‘ Forgive me, dearest aunt,’ interceded the graceless youth,—‘ a saint 
could not have helped it!’ 

He handed her to her carriage. 

‘ And, about the Count’s horse ?’ insinuated he. 

‘ Laissts moi faire; cela s'arranger a? said the faded beauty, as she gave 
him her hand and a sest beside her. • • * On a sofa at the upper end of a 
room hung with crimson silk, and carpeted with leopard skins, sat the 

giver ofthe soiree, —the Princess de-, one of those old women who 

imagine there is a viitue in making the world suppose they never were 
young. Around her were her satellites and favourites: the oldest, ugli¬ 
est, and mosthypocritically demure ofthe female, and the youngest, hand¬ 
somest, and most graceless of the male sex. At the opposite end of the 
apartment, as might be inferred, were grouped the respectable elders of 
the masculine gender—theJovesand King Davids; nor were their Danaes 
and Bathshebas wanting. 

She too was there—the houri of the hyacinthine hair and Andalusian feet, 
fluttering about from group to group,—caressing souib, tormenting othors, 
laughing at many, speaking sense to a lew, amusing all. and thinking of but 
one. She yielded at length to the entreaties of those around her, and the 
next moment saw her Beated at the piano-forte. Her white, rosy-tipped 
Angers fleiv over the keys with a neatness, a rapidity, a force, and an ease 
that seemed as though they held in themselves the music they produced.— 
All was silence;—she sang, and all were breathless, 

‘ For never had it then been given 
To lips of any mortal woman 
To utter notes so fresh from heaven !’ 

There was a thought in every tone, a feeling in every inflexion;—it was 
more than music alone, it was the very essential soul of music. It was not 
[lie singer’s power to execute every difficulty a composer could write, but 
aer art of bringing forth in melody every inspiration a poet could conceive, 
:hut rendered her singing so irresistible—so enthralling. It was thus the 
lyre ns muBt have sung ; but not thus a syren could have looked. If she 
were iascinuting before, how was each charm doubled now ! It was the 
pencil-drawing suddenly coloured by tho brush of a Titian ; the recital in 
proae magically transformed into glowing verse; the bursting ofthe bud 
into the blossom,—in short, the perfection of everything the promise of 
which was before scarcely guessed! Those who had seen her hitherto 
thought that she had been iu u species of trance, and was now first awa¬ 
kened. Her countenance was a mirror in which every feeling she describ¬ 
ed, overy passion she sang, each change and each thought wus instantane¬ 
ously, strongly, and clearly reflected. She was a proof of the inseparable 
connection of the sister arts, Music, Fuintiug, and Poetry. Her music was 
a painting to the ear, Around her was such a breathing atmosphere of nin- 
sic, she was so harmony-exhaling, that llie eye in gazing on hor seemed to 
hear. Every opposite appeared united in her while she sang: passion with 
purity, profundity with playfulness, grandeur with gaiety, depth with deli¬ 
cacy, sublimity with softness, and wildness with simplicity: 

‘ The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 

The heart, whose softness harmonized the whole.’ 

There was one who appreciated her fully; for a voice exclaimed,—’ 

‘ Had Sappho been thus, the Leucodian leap had never been celebrated V 
1 1 thought you did not care for music V said the ludy near him in rather 
i sharp tone. 

‘Forgive me, dear aunt,’ replied he; ‘1 never knew till now what mimic 
was.’ 

The sweet songstress had for the last hour been delighting her insatiable 
auditors with a delicious collection of French romances, Italian canzonets, 
Spanish boleros, German lieds, and Scotch ballads (all of which languages 
appeared perfectly easy and familiar to her,) when some one earnestly en¬ 
treated to near the final duet from Bellini’s ‘ Norma:’ ‘ Qual cor tradisti.’ 

‘ Who will sing it with me 1’ asked the lovely muse, looking as though 
Bhe expected the answer. 

‘ I will, if you will accept me for your Becoud,’ replied a voice from be¬ 
hind her. 

She looked up, but not at him. They proceeded to the instrument, and 
she tnrned over the music so hurriedly that she did not find the wished-for 
morceau. Some one else was luckier; and the so-well-matched couple 
stood up side by side, the admiration and envy of ail; for where her sex 
admired him they hated her; and every man in the room, from the age or 
eighteen to eighty, in raptures with her, wished for nothing better than a 

quarrel with the happy Baron de-. 

How full of plaintive, tender reproach were the tones of her voice as she 
sang the first words:— 

‘Qual cor tradisti—qual cor perdesti, 

Quest ’ora orrenda ti manifesti!’ 

Beaming with love, resignation, and the confidence of inspiration were her 
looks, as she continued: 

1 Un Name, an fato, da te piu forte, 

Ci vuol uniti, in vita in mortc' 

and it was with atone and an air of triumph (but the triumph or devoted 
affection) that she ended by 

1 Sul rogo istesso che mi divora, 

Sotterra ancorasarai con me.’ 

Envy, jealousy, all wes forgotten in the enthusiastic acclamations of de¬ 
light which burst from overy soul in the room; and when the duet was 
finished, the inspired singer (who looked at that moment the very beau 
ideal of a Norma) was surrounded by all who coaid approach her, and 
almost deafened by the adulations of all who could make themselves heard. 

‘ Yon sang with such fire and truth,’ said an old diplomatist, with a coat 
covered with orders, and a face like a lemon squeezed dry, 1 that one should 
almost be tempted to suppose you sang from experience; and, were it not 
impossible that such a Norma should be deserted, even were Venus her¬ 
self the Adalgtsa, 1 should tlunk you meant to convey, through the Baron 

de-, a gentle reprimand to some worthless Pollione.' 

In the solitude of the crowd they spoke together:—* Let us never sing 
that duet again,’ said her honeyed voice in its lowest tone; ‘ that old raven 
of a man has made me hate it.’ 

‘ Never fear, Licbchcn,' answered he. ‘ On the contrary, I will repeat over 
and over again, 

‘ L’estremo accento sara ch’io t’amo.’ 

He pressed her hand—their eyes met:—' For what was that sigh 7 ’ said he 
tenderly. 

1 1 have a sad foreboding,’ was the answer. 

‘ That will never be realized,’ rejoined he smiling. 

Her cheek was very pale, her dark eyes very wild, and she shuddered 
as she inournlully uttered, 

L My forebodings always are !’ 

’ • * • * 


The eleventh hour had struck. A low, rich, deep-toned voice murmured 
to the air of u well-known ramuuce, 

1 Sous l.i blutichr Colonnade 
Entend<-tu la Serenade 
Qui te cimnte mes douleurs ?’ 

The window opened, aud in the midst of the orange trees, tuborosns, and 
oleanders with which the balcony was filled, appeared a lumnle figure robed 
in white. As she stepped forth into the moonlight, alio looked like the spi¬ 
rit of purity wafted down from above to snnciiiy the ardour of passion_ 

By her careful stillness, it was natural to suppose that she wished to enjoy 
nudieturbed the sound of music bynight. The voice continued, as she ap¬ 
peared : 

‘ Un regard, o Chatelaine, 

Pour attendre jusqu’au jour.’ 

But, notwithstanding all her precautions, it would seem that her presence 
wus acknowledged. Probably the singer bad no wish to be overheard; for 
he suddenly ceased, and no tone of music was heard alter. In a few sec¬ 
onds, partly, concealed by a thickly-overhanging Bengal rose, there stood 
two beings in that balcouy. The moon shone in all hor splendour, silvering 
every object around; the deep blue sky above, the stillness of the earth be¬ 
low—all was in harmony. It was a scene, it was an hour, when two hearts 
that are drawn together must bent in uuison. 

They sut long side by side: her head was ou his shoulder, his arm was 
round her waist, their bunds were clasped iu eucli oilier. They did not 
speak much; but the lew words he uttered were so whispered as quite un¬ 
avoidably to force his lips upou her cheek. They needed no words; to 
them, and such as them, there iB a voice iu nature—the pale moonlight, the 
twinkling stars, the scents of the flowers, the breath of the night-breeze 
the stillness of the scene, the distant bell of the cathedral—all speuk to them’ 
aud interpret whut they only feel. , 

He held in his hand two small bouquets; one was faded, the other but 
just plucked. He had that moment gathered, with tho dews of the night 
yet upon them, the pearly orange flower, the opening rosebud, the delicate 
jasmine, the spicy carnation, and tho sacred myrtle, to bind together into 
what the old English bards quaintly termed a * posy,’ which he placed in the 
bosom of the fair seraph by his side. 

‘ Look, dearest,’ said he, ‘ have I not made you a dainty bouquet, in re - 
turn for the oneyou gave me at the ball 7’ 

She took the flowers in her hand, and smiling, ‘ llow long will you keep 
yours V said she 

‘ As long as you will promise me to keep mino,' was the reply 

‘ Then say forever!’ And she looked at him with ull the confidence, all 
the innocence, all the truth of first love and seventeen. 

Vows were exchanged. He swore—and he did not deceive her, for he 
believed what he BWore. (How many deceive others, in deceiving them¬ 
selves!) 

‘Take care,’ said she; ‘there is an ancient superstitionrecording that vows 
mode beneath the moon’s light ere always broken.’ 

As midnight struck she stood alone in tho moonlight; receding steps were 
heard in the distance. She leant over the balcony, .md, with un upturned 
louk of hope and confidence, pressed the flowers to her bosom. Her hand 
wiison the window—she turned round once more—the rays of the moon il¬ 
lumined her placid face and graceful form, and, as Bhe vunirlted, her lips 
parted, aud she repeated, ‘ For ever!’ 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


BY MRS. M. E. 'DOrill.EDAY. 


Blest be the art which preserves, more faith¬ 
fully than the fondest memory, the features of 
the loved and the lost! I stood again before 
the portrait of Clara Mclford—again gazed 
upon that form in the full perfection of youth¬ 
ful loveliness—upon that beautiful face, ra¬ 
diant with hope and joy. I recalled the 
memory of those days in which that portrait 
was taken, and the incidents, trilling as they 
were, which had occurred, as I had attended 
her in her sittings to the young artist. As I 
had seen. Mrs. Melford array young Clara, 
and irydthe effect of one costume after ano¬ 
ther, troubled to decide, as all seemed to de¬ 
rive attraction from her surpassing beauty, I 
had muttered to myself, “ the child must be 
spoiled!” but the merry tones of her sweet, 
ringing laugh at some awkward contrast or 
arrangement of the drapery, and the gay good¬ 
nature with which she rather submitted to, 
than joined in, her mother’s pains and plans for 
her decoration, gave me hope, and I thought, 
she will yet be saved. The pure spirit en¬ 
shrined in that fair form will not be corrupt¬ 
ed even by the gross incense offered. And 
then arose the image of the young painter as 
he grew, day after day, more interested in his 
work, more excited, alternately pale and 
feverish, in the presence of his original. I 
remembered the deep blush and the look, half 
coquettish, half timid, with which Clara com¬ 
plied with his request—“ You will please look 
me in the eye one minute. Miss Melford,”— 
and the deeper Hush which passed over the 
pale face of the artist, and the slight tremor 
of his hand. Has he ever forgotten those 
days ? Has that vision of loveliness and 
beauty ever faded from his memory ? Has 
that form been erased from his heart ? He has 
long been a sojourner in a foreign land, but 
his works and his name are known. And 
when I see any of his exquisite delineations 
of female beauty, some expression, some fea¬ 
ture always reminds me of the young Clara— 
of her whom he loved, but did not dare to woo 
until he had first won fame and fortune. 
Fame and fortune are his; but Clara, his own 
work, is all that remains of thc ob'ject of his 
early idolatry; and like the artist of old, he 


! might well become enamored with the work 
of his own hands, for his picture was Clara 
—Clara as she was when it was painted, in 
tile first blush of her joyous childhood, be¬ 
fore sorrow or care had cast one dark shadow 
over' her path, when her sky wus pure, bril¬ 
liant, and unclouded, and life long before her, 
n fairy vale bathed in the rich sunlight of 
hope. 

And how beautiful she was!—the rich red 
lip—the round snowy arm—the small taper 
hand, and the eye—the eye! No, though 
love himself guided the hand, the painter 
could not do the eye justice. Habitually soft, 
pensive, yet when lighted up by joy or mirth, 
sparkling brilliantly, and each emotion of the 
soul passing over it like shadows over a field 
of grain. Fair as the brightest vision of the 
poet’s brain, and affectionate and talented as 
she was, still I never rejoiced over the sweet 
girl without indistinct fears and dark fore- 

! bodings; and I sadly recalled them, ami felt 
how fully they were realized, as I stood be¬ 
fore the second portrait of Clara. 

The first was Clara as she stepped from 
childhood, before the blight and stain of the 
! world had fallen upon her—before she had 
l taken one draught from that bitter cup which 

I r she afterwards drained. This was Clara, 
too, but Clara, the wife—the faded, saddened 
matron, faithful to the original as the first, 
but how different!—how different from the 

I ’ bright and sunny child, or the joyous, happy 
girl. The face, if less beautiful, was even 
more touching. The glad expression was 
gone. The lips were compressed, as if she 
had learned to subdue and repress her 
emotions. The eyes drooped and were pen¬ 
sive, as though they might easily be surcharg¬ 
ed with tears, and the cheek was pale; but 
the fair brow was still pure and lofty; and if 
these features told a tale of sorrow, they 
spoke, too, of a peace which the world giv- 
elh not—of sufl'ering which elevates and 
| purifies the soul. The face bore the stamp of 
| sweet, patient, uncomplaining grief; and yet 
> the expression waB so tender, so heavenly, 

; that it soothed while it melted the soul. The 
! attitude, the dress, the form, all showed the 
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change which had paused over her, and con¬ 
trasted strongly with the first portrait. Her 
early figure gave a promise of almost voluptu¬ 
ous fullness. This had lost much of its grace 
and beauty in losing its youthful roundness, 
and the small hand was thin, almost emaci¬ 
ated. In the first, a gay and splendid dress 
displayed all that delicacy would permit of 
the youthful form of young Clara. A dark 
silk dress, closely fitted, covered the matron, 
and her still beautiful hair was arranged with 
almost Quaker simplicity and primness. He, 
who painted the first, had delighted to scatter 
around her music and flowers—to place in 
the distance the rich landscape. There were 
no ornaments around the second portrait. She 
held in one hand her Bible. It was her 
anchor; the truths it revealed, the promises it 
gave, her support, her consolation. 

Poor Clara! victim of maternal vanity 1 
Her proud and ambitious, although fond mo¬ 
ther, felt that such surpassing loveliness and 
such high endowments ensured for her daugh¬ 
ter the admiration and the love of man. To 
secure a proud and wealthy match became the 
great object of Mrs. Melford’s solicitude. 
Her designs were easily penetrated, and attrac¬ 
tive and ingenuous as was Clara, she was 
exposed to many a suspicion, many a Biieer, 
as undeserved as bitter. Mrs. Mel ford cen¬ 
tered her designs upon a Mr. Hammond, a 
gentleman of wealth and intelligence, and 
completely a man of the world. He was too 
shrewd not to penetrate the arts of the mother, 
and with much address he met and favored 
them Hecould not butadmireClara. He al¬ 
most loved her. He felt for her all the sentiment 
which a worldly, selfish man tvas capable of 
feeling; and, although he had at first justified 
himself for trilling with her heart, from the con¬ 
viction that she was aiding her mother’s plots, 
as he knew more of her, he absolved her from 
the unworthy motive,and, won even less by her 
beauty than by her purity and ingenuousness, 
had she possessed a fortune he would have 
preferred her before any other, Clara was 
awakened from her short dream by the intel¬ 
ligence of his marriage. She was surely dis¬ 
appointed ; but the pride and the delicacy of 
woman come to her aid, and the energies of 
her character were rather roused than crushed 
by his desertion. Had her mother left her 
time to compose her mind, to attain peace, she 
Would have overcome a sentiment she should 
no longer indulge, and her character would 
have been elevated and strengthened by the 


trial. But Mrs. Melford felt the disappoint¬ 
ment of her plaits keenly, and she was 
anxious to bide from the world her deep mor¬ 
tification. She used every art to attract another 
admirer for Clara, and to harry her into an 
engagement which was to hide her past dis¬ 
appointment; and Clara weakly, criminally 
suffered herself to accede to her mother’s 
wishes. She encouraged the attentions of 
one to whom she was indifferent, and she 
plighted her faith to him even while she felt 
that she could not return his love. From that 
day site sealed her wretchedness. Her con¬ 
science upbraided her with her duplicity, and 
every expression of devoted fondness sent a 
pang through her heart. Voung Waldron was 
noble, affectionate, and ardent. Indulging in 
all the visionary dreams of youth, it was his 
boast that he would never marry one whose 
heart had been another’s. Passionately fond 
of Clara, he expected from her a full recipro¬ 
cation of all the tenderness which he lavished 
upon her; and though her cold manner, the 
slow step with which she met him, the faint 
smile which illumined her beautiful face, led 
him to fear that she hardly-loved him as he 
wished to be loved, the thought that her heart 
might be another’s never crossed his mind, 
while Clara, who bore the heavy burden of 
deceit, became habitually more pensive, more 
retiring. 

The marriage was hastened both by the 
wish of the mother and the eagerness of the 
lover, and Clara, who seemed half stupified, 
quietly acquiesced in their arrangement. But, 
a few days before the one appointed, some cir¬ 
cumstance drew from Waldron a passionate 
invective against the man who could be guilty 
of the folly of marrying a woman, whose 
heart he knew had once been given to ano¬ 
ther. When he turned to Clara for her ap¬ 
proving glance and smile, he was surprised at 
the mute and sad expression of her marble 
face. For a moment she covered her face 
with her hands, and then the blood suffused 
check, neck, ami brow, all that could be seen 
through her small fingers. Her voice trem¬ 
bled as she said, “1 have a confession to 
make to you; yet I feel that I have not so 
much deceived you, as suffered you to deceive 
yourself. My heart has long reproached me. 
I do not love you as you would be loved, as 
you deserve to be loved; and while the con¬ 
fession that I have loved another releases you 
from our engagement, I entreat you to forgive 
me while you despise me I” And a burst of 
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bitter tears followed. For a moment Waldron 
seemed stunned. Agitated and trembling, he 
walked across the room, and then he paused 
and leaned over Clara, aB, still weeping, she 
had lajfl her head on the table. " Clara,” 
said he, “did you think it bo easy for me to 
relinquish you—to give up all my hopes of 
earthly happiness? I may not feel happy 
with you, but I should be wretched without 
you. Our marriage day is at hand; let it not 
be Referred—that is,” said he, and a sickly 
smile flitted across his features, “if you do 
not hate me.” “ You are too kind, too gene¬ 
rous,” sobbed Clara, “and my future life slmll 
show that your confidence is not misplaced.” 
And the next day, and the next, Clara’s heart 
was lighter than it had been for months; and 
as she completed her bridal array, she felt 
pride and pleasure as she viewed the beauti¬ 
ful image her mirror reflected, and thought of 
the proud fond glance with which Waldron 
would greet her. Never had she seemed more 
lovely. Her heart was lightened, and return¬ 
ing hope restored the roses which had almost 
vanished. A deep senBe of Waldron’s gene¬ 
rosity pervaded her heart, and she felt for him 
a wanner sentiment than she had ever hoped 
to be able to cherish. But the burden which 
Clara had flung from her heart had lodged 
heavily on his. When she spoke of dissolving 
the engagement, he thought only of losing her. 
When he saw her ready to fulfil it, he shrunk 
from the thought of marrying one whose 
heart had been—might it not now be?— 
another's. Conflicting emotions tortured him; 
but, had it not been from the fear of the 
world’s dread Faugh, he had probably resign¬ 
ed the beautiful, fascinating, and still idolized 
Clara. He saw but little of her until the 
marriage hour arrived, and then, though daz¬ 
zled, entranced by her beauty, his heart sunk 
at the thought, “ she loves ine not!” 

The brilliance and gaiety of the scene deep¬ 
ened his sadness. His pale and almost hag¬ 
gard face, his gloomy, overshadowed brow, 
and his cold, clammy hand, awoke the sus¬ 
picion of Clara and the observation of the 
guests. It was too I&to to seek an explana¬ 
tion ; but before the vow had been ’ long 
spoken, the envied and admired bride would 
have given worlds could she have revoked it. 
His gloom overshadowed her soul, and her 
heart sunk with dark forebodings, with 
gloomy, prophetic fears. 

From the hour of her marriage, Clara de¬ 
voted herself to the duties of the wife. She 


lived but for her husband. To consult his 
wishes, to promote his comfort, to add to his 
enjoyment, to strive to make, to live to see 
him happy, this became the object of her ex¬ 
istence ; but no sacrifice, no exertion excited 
his gratitude, or woke one pulse of joy in 
his heart. He argued, “Have I not given a 
full, a sufficient proof of the madness of my 
love by marrying her while she confessed that 
she had deceived.trie—that she loved me not? 
Shall I thank her for a devotion which it is 
her duty to exhibit?” He was gloomy, sad, 
if not sullen, and his manner grew habitually 
more cold, stern, and abrupt; while Clara, 
like the devotee of a false faith, to expiate 
her offence, was prompted to acts of self-sac¬ 
rifice, which true love would never have 
offered. ■ Waldron's moral vision Was per¬ 
verted, and he viewed all that Clara did with 
a distorted eye. If he saw her sad, she was 
pining over the past; if gay, she was forget¬ 
ting the present; if sh'e sought society, she 
was neglecting him ; if she remained at home, 
she was indulging in a gloomy misanthropy. 
Her deportment was too faultless to give fresh 
occasion for jealousy; but stern and sad, he 
brooded over the past. 

Poor Clara! Her health and spirits alike 
failed, and for awhile she sunk into a deep 
despondency. She was roused by higher mo¬ 
tives, by holier considerations. She learned 
to look for a purer happiness than earth can 
give, fora higher reward than the love and 
kindness of her husband. She learned to 
imitate Him who went aboilt doing good— 
who pleased not himself. She relaxed not in 
her duty aB a wife, but she learned likewise 
tp soothe the sick, to comfort the afflicted, to 
relieve the needy, to reclaim the vicious, to 
instruct the ignorant. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon her. 
When the eye saw her, it blessed her, and 
Clara found a peace, a joy which the world 
giveth not, and which it taketh not away. 
But when, in the young heart, the springs of 
hope nnd joy are rudely broken, the powers 
of life seem to droop and fail; and Clara 
found her strength and health surely but 
slowly declining.' Day after day, as she 
rigidly fulfilled her duties, she uttered no com¬ 
plaint, and she received no sympathy^ There 
were limes when human weakness almost 
overcame her, and she woiihl have given 
worlds for one fond bosom on whicli she 
might have flung herself and wept out all her 
anguish. But then she bowed more lowly 
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before the throne of grace, and she was com-,- 
forled and peaceful. Outward prosperity had 
attended her, and all lhat wealth and taste 
could bring embellished her home; but it 
seemed like the deserted palaces of fairy tales, 
for no sounds of joy or gladness awoke the 
echoes of those silent rooms; and while Clara 
watched and waited, she still dreaded her hus¬ 
band’s coming, and her head sunk before the 
frown to which she was yet too well accus¬ 
tomed. 

Waldron had so repressed all sympathy, all 
kindness for Clara, that he had hardly noticed 
her sure though slow decline. He was roused 
by the intelligence that she was dying. When 
he reached her chamber, life had departed; and 
then he felt one bitter burst of grief, and uttered 
one cry of remorseful agony, as he flung him¬ 
self before that lifeless hut still lovely form. 


TjAssoon as decency would permit., he mar¬ 
ried again, and, true to his early dream of a 
first love, he sought the hand of one scarcely 
past her childhood. The voices of her child¬ 
ren were echoing through the house, and oven 
as I turned from Clara’s portrait, the second 
Mrs. Waldron met me with a look jealous and 
displeased. Pale and careworn from a too 
early marriage, and the cares and trials of a 
mother, what a contrast did her vapid and life¬ 
less features present to Clara, the youthful 
beauty, or even Clara, the ill-requited 
wife! 

One lesson hastily fate taught me, my early 
friend. The endowments and attractions 
which make a woman the admiration of the 
one sex, the envy of the other, seldom ensure 
her o\yn happiness. 
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THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 

BY mas EMILY FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ol'r village diflers but little from other country 
villages, except it be in this one particular; it con¬ 
tains a greater number of busy bodies. Do not form 
from this an idea of a beehive, where each one is 
intent upon works of industry, but picture to your¬ 
self, gentle reader, a community whose ruling pas¬ 
sion is to gain as much information of the affairs of 
others, as is consistent with unoccupied minds and 
unemployed hands. 

But it is our village, of which I am speaking not¬ 
withstanding; and who has not felt the magic of 
that little word—who can look back upon the days 
of childhood, and think of our school, our home, 
our sports, without a thrill of pleasure? it has a 
charm in itself, which invests everything to which 
we attach it with interest. But candour compels 
me to describe things as they are; and our village, 
dear os it may be to ourselves, is, as I have just 
now said, a place of busy idleness. It is situated 
on a river, and offers to the lovers of natural 
scenery every inducement to visit it. On the op¬ 
posite shore, mountains rise in towering grandeur, 
till their summits ore lost in the clouds. No stran¬ 
ger could pass our village without being tempted, 
by its situation and appearance, to pause on his 
journey, and for a few days at least, to sojourn 
among us. There is the neat little church, so hum¬ 
ble and unobtrusive, and yet so silently by its 
“ Heaven directing spire,” pointing upwards to the 
skies, that while the eye rests upon the graves, 
which speak of separation, mourning and tears, in 
the churchyard below, it once more looks upward 
and remembers that “ there, shall be no more death; 
and sorrow and sighing shall be done away.” It 
seems to me the grass grows gTeener, and the trees 
look more venerable in that country churchyard 
than anywhere in the world. Our villagers, at 
least the industrious part of the population, are fond 
of flowers, and what is more lovely than the white¬ 
washed cottage, overgrown with sweetbriar, cle¬ 
matis, and honeysuckle, which, mingling their 
sweets, form a fragrance more rich and delightful 
than any artificial perfume. But the hungry tra¬ 
veller sometimes inhales with more delight, the 
fumes of the savoury dish, which towards evening, 
denotes many a fair Eve to be “on hospitable 
thoughts intent.” But we have lingered long on the 
road, and will hasten more rapidly through our 
village, and I assure you many a watchful eye, 
peeping from half-closed shutters, marks our pro¬ 
gress. We will stop at the tavern, but it shall be 
the upper one; no idlers lounge about here, but 


everything bespeaks honest industry; it looks so 
neat and clean, and the landlady herself so tidy, 
that we overlook the vinegar which shines in her 
face, particularly as it only exercises itself upon 
the idlers and loungers, who ore forced to seek a 
retreat at the lower tavern—where an idle landlord 
and careless landlady, have suffered everything, as 
the saying is, to go at sixes and sevens. Our land¬ 
lady, Mrs. Mumford, is one of your active, stirring 
little bodies, who know nothing of idleness practi¬ 
cally, and have no sympathy with those who do. 
But we wil.i look in at the post-office, which though 
last is far from least in our opinion, at Norton. The 
postmaster has held his office for some thirty years, 
ever since the place became of sufficient importance 
to have a mail; he is glowing old in the service, 
and can well remember when the mail carrier ar¬ 
rived on horseback, once a week, and so on through 
*the several gradations, till now two mails a day, tell 
of the increasing population of our neighbourhood. 
Mr. Tryon is an original, and we behold with sor¬ 
row the gray hairs which thicken on his brow, for 
we fear we “ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
He is a walking gazette, and precludes the neces¬ 
sity for any other; he knows all the news for twenty 
miles round, and prides himself so much upon this 
knowledge, that he was once actually indisposed in 
consequence of some one announcing in his store, 
before all the politicians of the place, a piece of po¬ 
litical news, which he had just avowed himself 
ignorant of. This announcement was made at a 
venture by a wag, for the purpose of teasing him, 
though it turned out to be the case; our friend 
George never was himself again, till he was as¬ 
sured it was not a known fact when spoken of. 
But we have for the present done with the affairs 
of our village, and proceed to the narration of the 
story, which has called forth the preceding sketch. 

One evening in the month of June, owing 
to the exceeding sultriness of the day, a larger 
number than ordinary had assembled in Tryon’s 
store, to await the arrival of the mail. Nothing 
had occurred for months at all out of the common 
way, to afford the talkers a theme upon which to 
exert their energies; the last birth in the village 
hod been duly descanted upon; Thomas Green 
wondered the mail had not arrived, John Comly 
thought it was quite time, and though only half an 
hour later than usual, they had worked themselves 
up to the belief that some evil accident had hap¬ 
pened, and at length settled down in silence to 
prepare for the news. The postmaster stationed 
himself at the door, to watch; when, to the great 
disappointment of the idle group, the stage arrived 
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crowded to excess, but all in a state of preservation. 
The driver could not be persuaded, though all in¬ 
sisted that he must have broken down at least, but 
the opening of the mail diverted all thoughts for 
the present. Mr. Tryon sorted his letters, making 
as usual, remarks upon each name. “ George D. 
Patton, Esq., very clever man that, rolling in wealth, 
but I could never find out his middle name. Asked 
him once, but he swore and would not tell me.” 

11 Mr. Patton swore!” said his servant, who waited 
for the letter, « why sir, he never did such a thing 
in his life.” « Oh yes! I assure you; says I, sir, 
what is your middle name? says he, devil! and I 
was so surprised, I could not ask him again.” 
“ Well, Mr. Tryon,” said the man, “ that is Mr. 
Patton’s middle name, but he spells it thus, * De¬ 
villed ” “ To think,” said our postmaster with a 
sigh, “ I might have known it six months ago.” 
The next letter which came to hand afTorded full 
scope for the exercise of George’s curiosity. It 
bore the post mark of London, and was indeed a 
new thing in the simple annals of our village. 
George examined it with a penetrating eye, but 
not one word could he discover to gratify his 
thirst for knowledge; its seal was a lion, and its 
motto enveloped in the mystery of an unknown lan¬ 
guage. He hod heard of the lion-hearted king, and 
with an imagination peculiar to himself, had con¬ 
jured up some of his descendants looking from the 
other side of the water, on our little village as a 
desirable place to rule and reign, who were thus 
commencing in a wily manner to carry their plans 
into execution; but the letter was addressed to a 
lady; originally directed to one of the large cities, 
but its destination changed, till the whole cover 
was a mass of obliterated directions; the final one 
accompanied with the order, to be left at the office 
till called for; his imagination ran through a num¬ 
ber of improbable conjectures, while he held the 
document in his hand; after duly considering it, he 
proceeded to read its direction aloud. “ Mrs. Far- 
rel-lc—singular name, who can she be—no one of 
that name about here, wonder what her maiden 
name was—any stranger arrived, Ned,” said he 
addressing the driver, “ that I have not seen!” 
“ No! indeed Mr. Tryon, you have seen every one 
I have brought up these thirty years.” This letter 
was sufficient to afford conversation for the rest of 
the evening, and Mrs. Farrelle’s name, or as our 
postmaster called it, Far-Tel-le, was in the mouth 
of every one. The loungers returned to their fami¬ 
lies, and between the conjectures and exaggerations 
accompanying the narration, the owner of the let¬ 
ter was regarded as something different from tho 
rest of mankind, and her arrival considered as an 
event, which was to afiect the interest of every one 
in the village: whether these anticipations were 
realized, the next chapter shall disclose. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mns. Farrelle was an English lady by birth, and 
descended from one of the most ancient families in 


England; she was an heiress, and in her younger 
days so beautiful, and withal so agreeable, that her 
hand was sought in marriage, by more than one 
peer of the realm. But desirable as a union of this 
kind appeared to her parents, she declared she 
would never give her hand without her heart, and 
the beautiful Anne S. continued single till she had 
attained her twenty-second year; she was possessed 
of an uncommon energy of spirit, which manifest¬ 
ed itself even from her childhood, in a disposition 
to overcome difficulties, which imparted a loftiness 
of bearing, and an air of superiority to her carriage, 
that seldom failed to call forth a corresponding 
acknowledgement from every one with whom she 
associated. Possessing in herself materials for hap¬ 
piness, she was independent of those around her; 
though endowed with the keenest sensibilities and 
the warmest affections. It might truly be said of 
her, “ none knew her but to love.” It was in the 
very height of her loveliness, that Mr. Farrelle 
“ came, saw, and conquered;” his mother was an 
Englishwoman of high birth, and had met his 
father, when travelling on the continent. Her hus¬ 
band, although a Frenchman, adopted his wife’s 
country os his own, and their only son inherited 
their united estates, which produced a princely in¬ 
come. 

In this instance, the course of true love did run 
smooth; no obstacle delayed their union, and they 
were married, amid gTcat rejoicings. The happy 
pair proceeded to their magnificent abode, where 
they might have remained till the present time, 
had not the restless spirit of change taken posses¬ 
sion of their bosoms. They were blessed with two 
lovely daughters, on whose education no expense 
or trouble had been spared, and they grew up and 
proved that it was not thrown away. Few sorrows 
had darkened the domestic happiness of this little 
family. They had seen their parents gathered to 
their fathers in a good old age, and thus the strong¬ 
est ties severed, which bound them to their home, 
and a dissatisfaction towards the existing govern¬ 
ment determined them to seek a home in the 
Western World. The difficulty of arranging his 
property to the best advantage detained Mr. Fnr- 
rclle much longer than he anticipated. As his pre¬ 
sence was requisite, his wife determined to embark 
with her two daughters, under the escort of a 
friend, invested with full power by her husband, 
to locate herself where she found it most agreeable; 
though both agreed to find a habitation somewhere 
amid the wild and romantic scenery which abounds 
in our land. She had money at command, and 
a spirit like hers rejoiced in the prospect of spend¬ 
ing its energies on some wild untutored spot, 
which she might mould to her mind. She arrived 
a stranger in a strange land; but her commanding 
aspect, her dignified though courteous carriage, pro¬ 
cured for her wherever she went, consideration and 
attention, and though among free bom Americans 
she did not meet with the servility of dependents, 
to which she had been accustomed, she valued 
more highly the self-procured respect, which was 
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evidently the result of superiority of character. I 
have said her daughters were lovely; Bertha the 
eldest strikingly resembled her mother, but a sub¬ 
dued, and pensive cast of countenance, told of some 
sorrow, which already had wrung her gentle bo¬ 
som. It was not a countenance altogether sad, for 
a sweet smile of peace illumined it, and the meek 
eye of the fair Bertha was lighted up with an ex¬ 
pression of quiet joy. She was in every respect a 
model for a painter, and altogether in mind and 
person, a perfect representation of woman in her 
most beautiful characteristics. The scale of crea¬ 
tion gradually rises, from the green herb, shedding 
its luxuriance at our feet, through the various or¬ 
ders of living things, till it reaches the highest of 
created intelligences; each, connected with the next 
in rank by a link, harmonizing the whole: woman 
has been said to be the connecting link between 
men and angels; and though now tainted by the fall, 
and “far gone from original righteousness," even in 
ruins, we gaze with admiration on her loveliness. 
Such untiring fortitude and patience, such disinte¬ 
rested devotion, such warm and glowing a flections, 
such tenderness and sensibility, combined with 
such sweet retiring modesty, that we are often con¬ 
strained to say of woman, if she be dust, it is the 
very quintessence of dust. Isabella, the second 
daughter, though scarcely less lovely than her sis¬ 
ter, was entirely opposite in her beauty. They had 
both imbibed the energy of their mother's spirit, 
and though still young, (Isabella being in her seven¬ 
teenth year,) combined great native self-possession, 
with dignity of carriage; it was the result of well 
regulated minds, taught by theacquiremcntsnlready 
attained, how much was still to be learned. But 
the mantling cheek of the gay Isabella, told she 
was behind her sister in this attainment. Her dark 
eye, when lighted up with the interest she felt in 
every changing prospect, imparted a portion of its 
own sprightliness to all around; the friends who 
loved her, declared it impossible to be sad beneath 
the influence of her sunny smile. A warm heart, 
and generous feelings, spoke in the varying colour 
and expressive countenance, which invited alike 
the confidence of the sorrowing and the joyful; 
sure of finding sympathy from a heart which spoke 
so eloquently in those speaking features. Such 
were the individuals who had excited such commo¬ 
tion in our village. Day after day passed away, 
and still the letter was not called for; every stage 
was closely examined, and Mrs. Farrclle’s name 
was echoed throughout the village. A group of 
meq^collected, whenever a carriage was seen at the 
store; and the eager inquiry awaited them, on their j 
return to their wives, has Airs. Farrclly come ? Even j 
the children partook in the general excitement; the j 
letter, the unconscious cause of all this, was in- j 
spected with curious eyes, and the poor postmas- | 
ter could neither eat nor sleep, nor talk of anything J 
else but the expected arrival. j 

Meanwhile, our travellers quietly pursued their j 
journey, little imagining their movements were of j 
the slightest importance to any one but themselves; 1 


but everything must have an end, sooner or later; 
and though long delayed, they at length arrived. 
Mrs. Farrelle had brought her coachman and foot¬ 
man over with her, and therefore had only to pur¬ 
chase carriages and horses, when she arrived. This 
was soon accomplished, and after exploring many 
parts of the country, she proceeded with her 
daughters, to her destination. Why she was led 
to locate herself among us, is one of those unac¬ 
countable things wiiich can only be explained by 
attributing it to fancy. But she came, and our 
village has reason to rejoice, that any cause 
brought her hither. The carriage was seen at n 
distance, and the crowd collected—men, women, 
and children, issued forth, to see the wonderful 
stranger; windows were filled with staring faces, as 
the carriage passed along. “ Dear mamma,” said 
Isnbella,“ one would think these people were ex- 
; pecting a show of some kind; only look how from 
\ every house we are gazed upon; see, how the chil- 
j dren run after the carriage; suTcly something must 
: be wrong; see there, a crowd are assembled at the 
! post-oflicc; there is the sign; shall we stop for 
; letters?” 

| “ We will inquire my dear, but I have so often 

j made the inquiry in vain, that I fear your father’s 
| letter has miscarried.” 

Ere William could draw up his horses, the ea- 
; ger postmaster, with the letter in his hand, ap¬ 
proached the carriage. “ Here’s your letter, Mrs. 
Farrelle, we have been expecting you nearly a 
week—meet with any accident to detain you?” 

; The lady, all astonishment, received her letter, sim- 
; ply replied in the negative, and desired William to 
| drive to the tavern. Isabella, ever alive to the ludi- 
i crous, could scarcely restrain her laughter, as she 
| gazed oil the faces of stupid wonder and curiosity, 
[ which surrounded her. One of the boys, more 
daring than the rest, had climbed up behind the 
carriage, and swinging himself round, contrived to 
peep in at the window; where, encouraged by the 
smiling face of the gay Isabella, he took a deliberate 
survey of the interior, before William’s eye disco- 
; vered him, and his surly voice quickly dismounted 
| the intruder. Mrs, Mumford’s establishment offered 
| every inducement for their accomodation; and the 
; bustling landlady ushered them into her best par- 
J lour, with as much deference as could have been 
' shown to the royal family. The good lady dusted 
each chair, ere she handed it to her visitors, though 
we who know her, aTe well assured, in her house 
no dust accumulates, for it is scattered, before it 
lias time to settle. 

“What will you have for supper, ladies?” 

“ Anything,” replied Mrs. Farrelle, “which you 
can conveniently give us; can you accomodate us 
for some weeks?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, if you con put up with our fare. 
I shall think myself honoured if you will stay with 
us.” 

“ Have you a husband ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, but Ned Mumford, ma’am, is no 
good to nobody!” 
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“ Does he drink!” 

“No ma’am, he is a sober man—will you please 
walk up and see your rooms, ladies?” 

“ You Ned Mumford you, why don’t you come, 
and carry up the ladies’ trunks?” 

“ I will not trouble your husband,” replied tho 
lady, “ my servants shall attend to them.” 

“ Oh ma’am, it is no trouble to him, he is no 
good to nobody.” 

Mrs. Mumford, though a sharp spoken woman, 
was far from being so in her disposition, and ex¬ 
cepting that she was the better man of the two, 
she made her husband a most excellent wife. The 
ladies were well satisfied with their accommoda¬ 
tions, and Mrs.Farrellc determined to remain there 
till she could build a house for herself; at least, till 
she could finish a part of it sufficiently to make it 
habitable. We have spoken of the village church, 
but as yet have been silent with regard to the pas¬ 
tor. He had been there but a short time, but was 
sedulously engaged in the duties of his parish. He 
was a young man, of devoted piety, and earnestly 
desiring the spiritual welfare of his flock. Mrs. 
Mumford spoke loudly in his praises, as she re¬ 
sponded to Bertha’s question, who was their minis¬ 
ter. She told of his kindness to the sick, to the 
afflicted and the poor, and how beautiful he talked 
to everybody; her praises, though unqualified, 
were not misplaced, the object of them was fully 
worthy. George Monteith was a humble follower 
of his master, and though highly educated and 
gifted, chose to devote his talents in some obscure 
vineyard where he might be useful, and where he 
might be secure from the temptations which at¬ 
tend popularity. The beauty of this location, and 
the spiritual destitution of the people, had induced 
him to fix his abode in our village; and his coming 
among us has been a soutcc of thankfulness and 
rejoicing to many. He was absent for several 
weeks, after the arrival of Mrs. Farretle and her 
daughters; and his pulpit was occupied by a cler¬ 
gyman from the city. The praises of this young 
man so continually sounding in their ears, awa¬ 
kened a desire in the minds of our friends to see 
him, who was henceforth to minister to them in 
holy things; but the young people anticipated his 
return with different feelings; the laughing Isabella 
declared she longed to behold this paragon, that 
she might enjoy the sight of a civilized human be¬ 
ing; for she was weary of the stupidity and absence 
of refinement in those around her; but the gentle 
Bertha hoped to reap from one so beloved by those 
who listened to instruction from his lips, the bene¬ 
fit of those lessons of heavenly wisdom, from 
which she so much desired to profit. 


CHAPTER m. 

Bektii a had scarce grown up to womanhood 
ere her warm affections had been enlisted, and her 
heart won, by one in everything worthy of her 
love, save that a cloud rested upon his birth. He 


had been adopted at a tender age by one of the 
first families in England, and was educated with 
their own children. His lofty bearing, his talents, 
gentle manly deportment, and conversational pow¬ 
ers, made him eagerly sought after in the circles of 
fashion; he was one of nature’s noblemen, and in 
every respect calculated to win the affections of a 
girl like Bertha. They met at the house of a friend, 
where they, with other company, were passing the 
holidays. At the end of the week they were so 
deeply attached to each other, that they parted not 
till a tale of love was told. The blushing girl 
referred her Iovct to her parents, and hardly lin¬ 
gered to return his adieu. With the ardour of a 
first love he hastened to press his suit, but the pride 
of family prevailed, and the parents, though un¬ 
willing to grieve their daughter, refused their con¬ 
sent. They alleged tho youth of both parties, and 
fully believed a few months would convince their 
daughter they had acted wisely. The young peo¬ 
ple were not allowed an interview, and both were 
too high-minded to seek one clandestinely. The 
light-hearted Bertha drooped daily, and the rose 
faded from her cheek: she never mentioned his 
name, but strove to submit her will to her parents. 
Her lover fled from the scene where all his hopes 
and affections were centred, and the warm blush 
of shame mantled on his cheek—false shame, in¬ 
deed—that he had no name among the great ours 
of the earth. He determined to win one for him¬ 
self, and then come and cast his laurels at the feet 
of his Bertha. 

Blighted in her young affections, Bertha was 
led to feel the vanity of all earthly things, and to 
seek a more enduring love from Him who has pro¬ 
mised to give “His people the blessing of peace;” 
and ere one year had passed, while she bent beneath 
the chastening rod, she had learned to sav, “ it is 
good for me that I have been afflicted.” Once 
more a smile played over her features; it was a 
smile of peace; “such peace as the world can nei¬ 
ther give nor take away;” and joy beamed from 
her eye—the joy of a soul walking in the ways of 
salvation. She had fled for refuge to lay hold on 
the hope set before her in the gospel, and she was 
happy, though her affections had been too closely 
entwined around the object of her early love to 
rest for a moment on any other. t Many suitors 
had retired from the field, finding it hopeless to 
make an impression upon her heart; but she made 
friends of all by her winning and courteous deport¬ 
ment. Such was Bertha’s history, and her whole 
manner was so plaintive that your interest was at 
once elicited. Isabella’s joyous laugh told its own 
tale of joy and happiness, unchecked in its current 
by sorrow and disappointment. This family was 
soon regarded, by the whole village, with respect, 
and looked up to with admiration; particularly as 
Mrs. Farrelle was giving them materials for con¬ 
versation in the unheard of building she was erect¬ 
ing. She had much trouble in getting workmen, 
and more in making them follow her directions: 
some said the kitchen was too large; others, that 
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was not the way they buitt houses in Norton. 
Then, when she came to lay out the grounds in 
English style, planting hedges for fences, a park 
fur deer, a walk cut in the mountain, and other 
unheard of enormities, she would have been in 
despair had her spirit been less energetic, less de¬ 
termined: hut the more difficulties that rose in her 
way the more did she appear resolute to overcome 
them. Innumerable were the mistakes made in 
carrying out her plans, but she at length saw them 
all under way, though still requiring her personal 
superintendence. The girls were not idle. Isa¬ 
bella, accompanied by the servant, scoured the 
country on horseback, and met with so many 
amusing adventures, in her intercourse with the 
villagers, that her mother would sometimes laugh¬ 
ingly put her hands to her ears and beg her to 
spare her nerves, for her tongue ran so incessantly 
that with all her difficulties and conversations with 
the workmen she was worn out. Isabella would 
beg to he commissioned to superintend them, as¬ 
suring her mamma she would wish no better em¬ 
ployment. 

“ But what have you done with your sister all 
this time, Isabella; does she never accompany you 
on these excursions?” 

“ Oh no, mamma; Bertha is so busy with the 
poor; I do believe she knows every old goody for 
miles around. I tell her the clergyman will regard 
her as a rival, and consequently bestow all his ad¬ 
miration on me: hut here she comes with a beau¬ 
tiful bouquet in her hand, no doubt the gift of old 
Dame somebody.” 

Beautiful as were the flowers in her hand, Ber¬ 
tha’s loveliness far surpassed them; and the mother 
gazed with gratified admiration upon the living 
graces which exhibited themselves in her figure. 
Her light chip liat was carelessly thrown aside, and 
n shower of golden ringlets escaping from their 
confinement, fell in rich profusion over her neck 
and shoulders; her fine face, glowing with exercise 
and beaming forth that blessed spirit of the gospel, 
“ Peace on earth and good will towards men,” told 
of some sweet errand of mercy. 

“ Oh mamma, dear mamma, you must accom¬ 
pany me to Dame Green’s. I have had such a 
happy afternoon with this poor old woman; she is 
nearly blind, and lives alone, and yet so neat is 
evciything about her house, that it shames many 
who have their sight: she is such a good woman, 
so happy amid all her poverty and infirmities, that 
it is a privilege to witness it.” 

The visit was at once decided on, and we will 
leave the mother and daughters for their walk. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bright and beautiful arose the sun of the Sab¬ 
bath day. The busy hum of the workmen’s toots 
was hushed, and a sweet stillness proclaimed the 
day of Test had come. The noisy sports of the 
children were not heard, for these little lambs of 


the flock had been gathered by their kind pastor 
into the Sunday School. The whole village wore 
an air of repose. Many hailed the sacred day, the 
best of all the seven, and rejoiced that, having ful¬ 
filled the command, “six days thou shalt labour,” 
it was their privilege to “ remember the Sabbath 
and keep it holy.” Among those who thus re¬ 
garded it was Bertha. 

Sweetly sounded the chime of the village bells, 
inviting all to leave their worldly cares behind and 
go up to the sanctuary, to hear of that “rest which 
remaineth for the people of God,” of which the 
Sabbalh is a type. The villagers, in their neat 
Sunday dress, as they sallied forth fiom their dwell¬ 
ings, presented an nppearance harmonizing with 
the scene; and the joy which beamed in the coun¬ 
tenances of some, proclaimed that they were glad 
when it was said, “ Let us go up to the house of 
the LoTd.” Among the worshippers were seen the 
strangers: they had obtained one of the most com¬ 
modious pews in the church, and, according to the 
good old English custom, also provided for the 
accommodation of their servants. 

All eyes were directed towards the desk, and the 
pastor entered. In utter amazement, Mrs. Farrellc 
beheld her daughter’s lover. Bertha, absorbed in 
her devotions, raised not her head till the voice 
which was heard from the desk uttered the sublime 
sentences in the opening of the service. That 
voice sent the blood to her check, and with a throb¬ 
bing heart she scarcely dared Taise her eyes, lest 
the illusion should vanish. But it was he who had 
sole possession of her affections. Great was the 
struggle to regain composure: she had learned to 
“cast down imaginations, and every high thing 
which exaltcth itself,” and ere the minister’s invita¬ 
tion was heard, that all should “ accompany him 
with a pure heart and humble voice unto the throne 
of grace,” Bertha was enabled to join, with a sin¬ 
gle heart, in the confession. The man of God was 
so impressed with the solemnity of the worship 
that earth, with all its cares, “ kept silence in his 
bosom; for the Lord was in His holy temple.” 
lie saw not the strangers, and this strong proof of 
his devotion inspired them with respect, such ns 
true piety cannot fail to excite. Poor Bertha was 
sorely tried that morning, to keep her thoughts 
from wandering. Her mother and sister vainly 
strove to catch a glance of her countenance; she 
sedulously avoided looking towards them. The 
service ended, and the pastor, after giving out the 
hymn, left the chancel. No lofty organ swelled in 
solemn notes through the vaulted aisle; but the 
sweet though untaught voices of our choir echoed 
the melody of the heart, and filled the simple build¬ 
ing with a strain awakening devotion, and tuning 
the soul to praise. The last note died away, and 
the pastor, as was his custom, arose from his knees, 
and standing before the congregation till the rus¬ 
tling accompanying the seating and arranging of 
themselves should be over, his eye surveyed the 
assembly. It rested on the pew where the stran¬ 
gers sat. The flush that mounted to his forehead 
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was succeeded by a deadly paleness, and he paused 
an unusual length of time. Recoveiing himself at 
length he proceeded with his sermon. The glow¬ 
ing eloquence of his discourse was heightened by 
the effort, prayerfully made, to bring each thought 
into captivity, and to preach the Gospel in all its 
simplicity. 

It was not till in the solitude of his own cham¬ 
ber the bursting heart of the young pastor found 
relief. The sight of hU beloved Bertha had awa¬ 
kened all the feelings and hopes of former years. 
When he entered the ministry he gave up all am¬ 
bitious desires, and with them the being who had 
inspired them. If the gay and courted Monteith 
was not thought by her parents worthy of their 
daughter’s hand, he could not hope that the hum¬ 
ble village pastor should become of sufficient im¬ 
portance among the sons of earth to cast a look of 
love to one so far above him. Thus in entering 
upon the duties of his calling he had relinquished 
literally everything for the service in which he 
enlisted. Of the birth and parentage of George 
Monteith nothing was known. He was found by 
an old woman in the north of Scotland when about 
two years old. Attracted by the cry of an infant 
she approached the spot, and found a lovely babe, 
though clod in rags. It was a lone and desolate 
place, not a house for miles round. The benevo¬ 
lent old woman, though exceedingly poor, could 
not forbear to carry the infant to her cottage, say¬ 
ing to herself « we shall not miss the bit the bairn 
will eat, puir chiel; I am sure our Johnnie will 
share with the wee thing.” There was nothing 
about the child to lead to a conjecture as to whom 
it belonged, save a small leather bag, which he 
appeared to value highly, always saying in its sim¬ 
ple language, pretty, pretty. The bag contained a 
locket, set round with pearls, with the initials A. 
M, S, Our Johnnie shared cheerfully with the 
wee bairn, and they did not miss the hit he ate. 
Their affairs seemed to prosper, and the old woman 
said the back was fitted to the burden. She had 
no means of making inquiries about the child. 
She taught him as well as she was able. She 
could read her Bible, and though not fluently, many 
a lesson of wisdom he learned from her lips. The 
bairn grew, and became a comfort to this poor 
family. When he was about ten years of age, a 
lady, travelling through the north of Scotland, 
having met with Borne accident to detain her a few 
hours, stopped at Mrs. Monteith’s hut. The good 
dams did all in her power to entertain the lady, for 
her children were employed out of doors. George, 
who was gathering sticks for his mammy, entered 
the apartment. There was a nobleness in his bear¬ 
ing so unusual among that class of children, that 
the lady’s attention was attracted. She looked with 
admiration on the open brow, and sunny features, 
and the dark ringlets which clustered round his 
forehead. The tears came into her eyes as she 
gazed, for she saw a striking resemblance to a dar¬ 
ling son, whose death she mourned with all a mo¬ 
ther’s tenderness. When George departed to his 


work the old woman, glad of an opportunity to 
relate his history, and observing the interest with 
which her visitor regarded him, showed the locket 
and entered into the particulars. The guest de¬ 
parted, and the munificent gift she bestowed re¬ 
joiced the widow’s heart. After an absence of a 
few weeks Lady Mortimer returned and offered to 
take the adopted bairn to London, and if she should 
not succeed in restoring him to his parents, to 
educate him as her own son. Bitter was the part¬ 
ing between the child and his kind friends; but 
the widow was not selfish, and the interest of her 
darling bairn was near her heart. 

“Gude-bye, my sweet bairn; shall I never again 
hear thy busy wee feetl the widow’s heart will he 
sair without thee; a blessing from above rest upon 
thee.” 

Her eyes were dim with tears, and our Johnnie 
wept outright. 

“ Here, Geordie, tak this knife; ’tis all I hae to 
gie ye; and oh, when ye bo sae grand, dinna for¬ 
get, Geordie, the happy days o’ lang sync.” 

Poor George clung to these dear fiiends, beseech¬ 
ing not to he sent away, and only desiring to live 
with mammy and dear Johnnie. The widow dried 
her tears, and told him, when he was a man he 
could take them to his home. Comforted by the 
thought, he consented to go with the lady. It was 
long before he could be satisfied in his new home. 
All inquiries proved fruitless, and he was, as we 
have said, brought up as the adopted son of Lord 
Mortimer. Almost broken-hearted by the refusal 
of Bertha’s parents, he left them, determined to 
enrol his name among the distinguished of his 
country. His patron wishing some business at¬ 
tended to in America, George embarked, hoping to 
find in change of scene some relief to the bitterness 
of his sorrow. He met with an American clergy¬ 
man who, discovering the state of his mind, minis¬ 
tered so judiciously and perseveringly to him of 
the word of life, that he was brought to that know¬ 
ledge which is above all price; and feeling himself 
called to preach the gospel, with the consent of his 
patron he entered upon the necessary preparation. 
His college education greatly shortened the lime 
of study, and he was regarded as one of the most 
promising young men in the ministry. lle chose 
an humble station, for he feared he might have 
been tempted to seek popularity and fame for Ber¬ 
tha’s sake. He had arrived home on Saturday, and 
was detained by ^siting a sick parishioner till late 
in the evening; in consequence, the arrival of the 
strangers had not reached his ear. He called on 
the family early Monday morning, and great was 
his joy to find that Bertha “ had obtained like pre¬ 
cious faith with himself,” though he remembered 
the insurmountable obstacle which opposed their 
union. Bertha avoided every meeting with the 
young pastor, except in the presence of her mother, 
though they both cherished a hope that happier 
and brighter days were in store for them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

“ Only think, ma’am,” said Mrs. Mumford, 
“our pastor is going to London!” 

This rental k was addressed to Bertha, and the 
tell-tale blush betrayed she was not unconcerned. 

“Does he intend returning?” inquired Mis. Far- 
relle. 

“ Indeed, ma’am, Mr. Tryon did not know; he 
said there was a letter with a great seal upon it, 
and Mr. Mouteith had written to take passage in 
the ship. He thinks the letter has something to 
do with his going.” 

Mr. Monteith called himself to say he was un¬ 
expectedly obliged to go to England, and would be 
the bearer of any despatches for the ladies; lie an¬ 
ticipated returning in a few months. He said no 
more, and no conjecture of Isabella’s was satisfac¬ 
tory to Bertha as to the cause of his departure. 
Isabella declared she would ask him herself, and 
was sure his benevolence would not suller him to 
refuse to gratify her curiosity. Mr. Try on asked 
hiai many questions, but he was impenetrable. 
He sailed os soon as he could make arrangements 
for his absence. Rumours were afloat in the village 
that he would bring a bride with him; and Bertha, 
unable to account for the joy with which he bade 
them adieu, concluded it must be so. Nor could 
she blame him, for he was so domestic in his habits 
and feelings, she could nut expect him to remain 
single on a hope so indefinite of one day possessing 
her hand. Again had Bertha to struggle with her 
heart, for the holy teachings of the pastor had 
raised a new tie to bind her to hint, and she felt 
she would he willing to share any condition in life 
with him. 

Little did Bertha know the cause of the joy 
which George felt when he said adieu. His hopes 
appeared about to be realized, and he looked for¬ 
ward to returning in a lew months to claim the 
hand so highly prized. He knew not that Bertha 
loved hint still, hut he hoped—for he had heard 
how many suitors had been dismissed, and she 
remained single. The letter ho received was the 
cause of his absence. Lord Mortimer had been 
visited by a Scotch gentleman, after George sailed 
for America. He was struck by the likeness of a 
portrait of George to an old friend, the Earl of 

G-, and after hearing the story, became so much 

interested in the subject of it that he promised to 
spare no pains, on his return, to < discover if Lord 

G-had ever had a son. His acquaintance with 

him was formed within the last ten years, and of 
the previous history of the family he knew nothing. 
The hope was so faint that the circumstances were 
never mentioned. The gentleman, after remaining 
a year in England, returned home. He sought an 
interview with the earl, and showed him the locket, 
which he had brought with him. Tho old mail 
covered his face with his hands, and in the pathetic 
language of the patriarch Jacob exclaimed, "My 
son is alive; it is enough; I will yet sec him bcfoic 
I die.” George, or rather Arthur Morton Somers, 


was the only son of the Earl of G-, who pos¬ 

sessed vast estates in the south of Scotland, and 
whose name was not unknown in England. He 
had distinguished himself in many ways, and was 
dear to the hearts of his countrymen. His only- 
child had been stolen away by a gipsy, in revenge 
for the measures he had taken, to rid his grounds 
of them. Whether she became tired of her burden, 
or feared detection, is not known; but she left him 
where the kind old widow found liini. Lord Mor¬ 
timer's letter did not inform Arthur of all these 
events; but merely that there was reason to believe 
him to be heir to a title and estates in Scotland. 

The return of Sonicrs was a cause of great re¬ 
joicing to this noble family, who were tenderly at¬ 
tached to him. Soon as he heard his father was 
yet alive, be hastened on his journey, accompanied 
by Lord and Lady Mortimer. The joy of that meet¬ 
ing beggars description. The father received his 
son, so long supposed to be dead, and rejoicings 
meet for the occasion welcomed him home. But 
the piety of the young minister raised the voice of 
prayer and thanksgiving to hallow the joy. Every 
day his respect and filial aflection increased; it was 
his privilege to find his father in all respects a 
Christian. The thought of parting with his newly 
found son, was a great grief to the earl; but that 
son was set apart to the holy oflice, and he felt that 
" necessity was laid upon him to preach the gos¬ 
pel.” Owing to a law then existing in the English 
church, he could not exercise his oflice without a 
icgulur theological education in England; there¬ 
fore he fell called upon to return to the flock he 
had left. Besides, his heart yearned for Bertha, 
that she might become the sharer of his prosperity. 
His father listened to his reasons, and commended 
them; saying, as he could not remain with him, he 
would accompany him to his parish to witness their 
union. Somers had not forgotten the kind friends 
of his babyhood. The widow preferred remaining 
where her happiest days had been spent; but a 
small annuity, and some repairs and conveniences 
about the cultagc, made her comfortable for life. 
Her pious heart was gladdened, for she felt that 
she was realizing the promise, “ Cast thy bread 
upon the water, and thou shall find it after many 

days.” Euil G-and his son embarked in the 

vessel with Mr. Farrc-lle, who no longer refused his 
consent, but heartily wished the young man suc¬ 
cess in his wooing. No tidings reached our vil¬ 
lage of these events, and Somers was glad that he 
might thus test his Bertha’s aflection, so certain 
was he of its disinterested character. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Farrelle's establishment was complete, and 
she was prepared to receive her husband in their 
own house. It was truly a magnificent establish¬ 
ment, and altogether superior to any ever seen by 
our villagers; indeed there were few in the coun¬ 
try equal to it. Mr. Farrelle promised to keep 
Arthur’s secret from Bertha, and he visited her os 
the humble pastor of a village church. Surprised 
at the favour shown towards him by her father, she 
attributed it to their voyage in company. Her pa- 
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rents gave him the opportunity he sought, and Ber¬ 
tha, assured of their consent, hesitated not to make 
a frank avowal of her feelings. 

" Kemsinbcr, dear Bertha,” said her lover, “ as 
the wife of a country clergyman you will have to 
make many sacrifices: I would not take advantage 
of your disinterestedness, but wish you would 
weigh well the cost. You will have to visit among 
persons void of refinement, will he exposed to the 
vulgar curiosity of many, but above all remember 
the comparative poverty which awaits you. The 
country pastor’s salary is a mere pittance to one 
accustomed to all the luxuries of wealth." 

“None of these things move me, George,” re¬ 
plied Bertha, “ and I believe we shall enjoy as great 
happiness as falls to the lot of mortals.” 

We will pass over the scenes which, however 
interesting to lovers, are exceedingly ridiculous in 
the eyes of sober persons unconcerned in the trans¬ 
action. Bertha learned with astonishment of her 
lover’s brilliant prospects, but it did not awaken in 
her bosom the pleasure her mother anticipated in 
the recital. 

“ Why daughter! do you regret the accession of 
wealth and a title?” asked Mrs. Farrelle. 

“ Yes—no mamma, not exactly; but I know not 
how it is, I cannot contemplate George Monteith 

as the future Earl of G- without losing his 

identity, and am almost tempted to wish he had 
continued only the humble pastor of Norton.” 

“That you might have proved the disinterested¬ 
ness of your love by sharing his poverty! foolish, 
romantic girl; you ore quite incorrigible,” rejoined 
her mother. 

The Earl of G- hastened to welcome his 

future daughter, and Mr. Farrelle insisted the par¬ 
sonage was not a place for him. He was prevailed 
upon to take up his abode with them, and waa 
much amused by Isabella’s lively sallies, and found 
great delight in the company of Bertha. Arrange¬ 
ments for the wedding were speedily making; Mr. 
Farrelle insisted upon building a house for the 
young people; but Somers resolutely declined, and 
Bertha declared, with a few repairs, the parsonage 
would be all they could desire. Thus time wore 
away, and the eventful day drew near. Nothing 
was talked of at the store but the approaching wed¬ 
ding. As the ceremony was to be performed in 
the church, the whole parish anticipated witnessing 
it. A mmy peal of bells ushered in the wedding 
day, and Bertha was awakened from her slumbers 
by the sweet voices of the village choir singing 
under her window an epithalamium, composed for 
the occasion by the schoolmaster. A group of 
young girls, dressed in white, awaited the appear¬ 
ance of the bride, and stTewed her path with flow¬ 
ers. White favours were seen on William’s hat, 
and he had decked his horse’s head correspondingly. 
The young men of the village, dressed in their best, 
each one with a posy in his buttonhole and a while 
favour in his hat, assembled at the door of the par¬ 


sonage, to welcome their pastor. When the bride 
and groom arrived at the church the choir sang a 
hymn. The venerable bishop officiated, and the 
ceremony was replete with interest. There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the church, though all declared 
they wept for joy. Long will the day be remem¬ 
bered in our village, for there was not one who 
needed forgotten on this joyful occasion; and a 
feast was prepared, to which all the villagers were 
invited. There was bridecake in plenty, and the 
very children who were left at home os too youth¬ 
ful to conduct themselves with propriety were sup¬ 
plied with a piece. Mr. Tryon was in his element, 
and said he was sure that letter denoted some great 
revolution in the village. Mr. Somers addressed a 
few words to the assembled company before they 
separated; and the bishop, after prayer, dismissed 
them with his blessing. 

Thus ended this happy day. Many years have 
passed since then, and our good pastor, with his 
lovely wife, have accomplished much good among 
us. The earl returned, after the wedding, to his 
home. The next year Mr. and Mrs. Somers went 
over to Scotland to visit him. He was attacked by 
violent sickness while they were with him, and 
they did not leave him till the last sad scene was 
over. Mr. Somers, with the consent of his wife, 
relinquished the title in favour of the next heir, 
retaining of the vast estate an income which would 
make them comfortable, devoting much of it to the 
cause of missions and other benevolent objects. He 
sulTered the remainder to go with the title. Hav¬ 
ing made these arrangements, they returned to 
their humble home. There was a time when Ber¬ 
tha’s parents would have regarded as the height of 
folly this voluntary surrender of the riches and ho¬ 
nours of this world; but their son had convinced 
them that the possession of these things was incon¬ 
sistent with his duties as a village pastor; and such 
was his attachment to his flock, and so great was 
the success attending his labours, that he wished 
to spend his life among them. Bertha’s tasteful ar¬ 
rangements had thrown a beauty over everything 
at the parsonage. During their absence a few alter¬ 
ations hod been made, and it is now second only to 
the Manor House, as we call Mr. Farrelle’s. Isa¬ 
bella accompanied her sister to Scotland, and the 
last news in our village was of another wedding. 
The arrival of the young Earl of G. seems to coun¬ 
tenance it. While wc regret the loss of the spright¬ 
ly girl, we rejoice in her happy prospects. Mr. 
Tryon says it is just the thing, for it would be a 
pity the estate should go out of the family, and the 
thought of being lady G— has great weight; for 
he says he would rather see a titled lady than any 
show to he seen in the city. Our village has be¬ 
come an important place, and the exertions of our 
good pastor have done much towards the promo¬ 
tion of industry among us. The return of the wed¬ 
ding day is always hailed by a merry peal from the 
church bells. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

It was sad to look upon that young widow, and 
her beautiful little boy. She seemed so like a lily 
wounded at the root, and drooping over the sweet 
bud, that was itself languishing on the feeble stem. 
She had been reared in one of our Eastern cities, 
and languished in the wild West, like a tender ex¬ 
otic, exposed to the rough northern atmosphere, j 

Her father was a wealthy merchant, who lost a 
beloved wife, to whom he was devoted from his boy¬ 
hood; and who died at the age of twenty-eight, 
leaving four beautiful little girls to his love and 
care. He was a sincere mourner; but after a lapse 
of years, the desire of having a son, who might 
transmit his name to posterity, decided him to seek 
another companion; although he felt that no wo¬ 
man living could fill the place of her who had pos¬ 
sessed his whole heart. 

He wooed and won a lovely young creature, who 
gave to him her pure maiden affections, with a trust 
the more firm for its reliance on his mature judg¬ 
ment and knowledge of the world. Bitterly came 
upon her young spirit the knowledge that she had 
laid her heart upon an altar, the fire of which was 
covered by a funeral pall. Whenever she would 
have seen herself in the mirror of his mind, she 
met but the reflection of another and a dearer ob¬ 
ject. She felt that she but lay upon his bosom as 
a substitute for a dearer, brighter jewel, which, 
though lost, was forever remembered, and thought 
of with the keenest regret, when her beauty, or 
tenderness touched his heart. Poor young crea¬ 
ture ! She withered away for lack of that sweet 
sympathy, which can alone satisfy the loving heart. 
She had, however, one hope. She was to be a 
mother. If her child should be a boy, she might 
for his sake be admitted to her husband’s heart. 

But the little stranger proved to be a feeble little 
girl, its mother’s miniature. The father turned 
away with a bitterness almost amounting to dis¬ 
like; and the mother wept and mourned, until 
fever came upon her, and she went down to the 
quiet grave, leaving the tender infant unloved in 
this sorrowful world. The little creature, though 
very delicate, and indifferently attended, clung te¬ 
naciously to life, and grew up amongst her more for¬ 
tunate sisters like a pale lily amid a bed of tulips. 
She was not excluded from any advantages enjoyed 
by the elder girls; but they made her feel that she 
was an undesired one in their society; and an in¬ 
truder upon their rights. Sensitive and unsus¬ 
tained, she drooped and shrunk into seclusion; and 
when at length a young mechanic spoke to her the 
language of the heart’s earnest worship, her young 
spirit, which had so thirsted for affection, drank in 
his homage as a rich and precious blessing, and 
gave the whole wealth of love, that had lain locked 


in her neglected heart, to him, gratefully and irre¬ 
vocably. Her father, though he hardly cared what 
should become of her, felt that her marriage with 
a poor mechanic would be a disgrace to his family, 
and so thought to prevent it, by interposing paren¬ 
tal authority, while her sisters, who secretly re¬ 
joiced at her inevitable expulsion from their father’s 
house and guardianship, taunted her with malicious 
insinuations, and the most degrading remarks con¬ 
cerning her lover. All this drove her to nestle 
the more fondly in the only bosom, that ever throb¬ 
bed with affection, or sympathy, for her. The re¬ 
sult was a clandestine marriage, a heartless denial 
of forgiveness, or pecuniary aid, from her father; 
and emigration with her young, loving, and enter¬ 
prising husband, to that refuge for all the poor, 
the oppressed, and the discontented—the limitless 
West. 

In a beautiful and picturesque situation, in the 
vicinity of lake Canandaigua, young Mercer built 
his log cabin; and there, in the one room, which 
served as kitchen, parlor, and chamber, his Bertha 
displayed her housewifery, and was prouder and 
happier than many a duchess in her palace. The 
only being who bad ever loved her—he, to whom 
her soul clung with grateful, perfect love and con¬ 
fidence, was her constant companion; she felt her 
soul awake to energy and hope; and her physical 
strength developed itself, with a tide of health and 
cheerfulness, which seemed to constitute her another 
and a happier woman. 

At this time she wrote to her father, towards whom 
her heart turned with filial yearning, describing her 
humble establishment—expressing her content and 
hope for the future—and begging earnestly for a 
few lines, merely to assure her that she was not 
hated. But no answer ever came, and at length 
she felt that she was forgotten. This conviction 
came upon her with a bitter pang; for she had cher¬ 
ished a hope, although she did not acknowledge it 
to herself, that her father, now that he was effec¬ 
tually rid of her, would send her his forgiveness, 
and, perhaps, a sum of money, which would ena¬ 
ble them to commence life comfortably. But now 
she clung the closer to her husband, and armed 
herself with fortitude and endurance, to stand be¬ 
side him, in contest with those hardships and pri¬ 
vations, which the poor settlers of a new country 
must inevitably sustain, and which, in their case, 
often amounted to actual suffering. But they 
cheered and sustained each other, and looked hope¬ 
fully to a brighter future. . And it seemed that their 
humble hopes would in time'be realized. Young 
Mercer was a good workman, and showed himself 
industrious and punctual; of course his custom in¬ 
creased, so that in three years time, he was ena¬ 
bled to build a small frame house, and furnish it 
with a pretty cherry bureau and table, while chairs 
took place of the benches, which stood so white 
and clean in the log cabin, and a French bedstead 
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sustained that greatest luxury, a good feather bed, 
with its cheap calico quilts and muslin drapery, and 
the floor of her best room was covered with a car¬ 
pet, warped of tow, and . filled with rags. When 
these things were put in order, and Bertha had ar¬ 
ranged her new set of queensware in her red cup¬ 
board, with the glass doors, and hung up her gilt 
frame looking glass, she twined her arms around 
her husband’s neck, and wept for very joy, and 
grateful exultation. A few weeks passed, and then 
a cradle was added to her furniture, and the fine 
little boy, who occupied it, filled to overflowing a 
cup already well stored with happiness. No mother 
can so love her child, as she who nurses, dresses, 
and feeds her little treasure; lulls it in her arms, 
sits beside its cradle, ministers to it in sickness, 
and watches the unfolding of its intellect; catching 
with rapture the first gleamings of intelligence, 
and treasuring all its little wiles and cooings in her 
deep, fond heart. Then it is such bliss to report 
the progress of the cherished one to the smiling 
father, as he sits at evening with his boy upon his 
knee, and call his willing attention to the little 
feats, and increasing strength and beauty of the 
jewel of their wedded souls. 

The little Charley was a sweet tempered, blue¬ 
eyed boy, of gentle, docile spirit, and the most af¬ 
fectionate heart. How could he but be loving, 
when he dwelt in the sweet influence of perfect 
love ; with parents who loved each other, and him, 
so tenderly, and expressed daily their fervent, grate¬ 
ful love to the Giver of all their happiness? 

But the intermittent fever, which in some one of 
its various forms walks ever in those beautiful re¬ 
gions, feeding upon the life of the inhabitants, fas¬ 
tened its vampyre teeth in the heart-strings of the 
young husband and father. 

Those who have seen a loved one fading away 
amid all the alleviations which wealth, and a crowd 
of attentive friends can minister ; with the ablest 
of physicians watching every phase of the disease, 
and prompt to meet it at every turn with the most 
approved medicines, and to seize upon and foster 
every favorable symptom; such may agonize, but 
they cannot know the harrowing torture of her, 
who sits alone in the deep midnight, watching the 
delirious, fevered slumber of her only loving and 
beloved; administering with heart more tremulous 
than the weary hand, the nauseous compounds of a 
doctor, in whose skill, or honesty, she has no con¬ 
fidence, arid then resuming, with eyes dim with 
tears and watching, the work, with the price of 
which, she hopes to procure something which will 
minister sustenance to the wasting form of her 
sufferer, thinking only of him, while she is faint 
with hunger, and has not even a crust with which 
to appease nature. And then, if he is taken away, 
she will be left friendless and poor! Bitter! bit¬ 
ter destiny!! 

Bertha Mercer was such a sorrowful watcher. 


Her husband had so far invested his little gains, in 
building and furnishing his house, and improving 
his premises, trusting the future to his daily in¬ 
creasing business, so that when sickness came upon 
him, he soon found his family destitute. 

And there he lay, week after week. The neigh¬ 
bors, poor themselves, and accustomed to sickness 
and suffering, deemed him much better off than 
some of themselves, for he lay in a comfortable 
room, and upon a good bed. 

Calm and peaceful was the death-scene, although 
the young wife, in frantic agony, besought him not 
to leave her, and called earnestly upon God to spare 
him yet a few years to her, and to his helpless child. 

Gently he sought to assure and comfort her, 
speaking of the heaven to which he was certainly 
hastening, through the mercy of his God and Sa¬ 
viour; of the rich promises vouchsafed to the 
widow and the fatherless; and the brevity of their 
separation. 

She listened, but she could not be comforted. 
Wildly she held him closely clasped to her bosom, 
with her burning cheek pressed to his cold, damp 
forehead, until the fluttering breath came no more 
to the white lips; -and the emaciated arm dropped 
heavily from over her bowed neck. 

Deep and heavy was the bereavement of that 
young creature, left without sympathy in this cold 
world. And her child! for a time it seemed that 
his presence and caresses increased her distress. 
But the broken heart would live on; and when time 
had laid his balm upon it, for the sake of the tender 
child she cherished life, which else had been ut¬ 
terly desolate. 

And a dear little comforter he was, when stand¬ 
ing beside her low seat, as she plied her needle, he 
twined his arms around her neck, and kissed her 
cheek, saying, “ poor mother, I am sorry that you 
have to work so hard ; but I am growing a big boy, 
and when I am as tall as dear father was, I will do 
every thing for you, just as he did, and then you 
will not cry any more, nor sit up so late making 
dresses.” 

And her spirit grew to that affectionate child, 
with a love which no language can depict, and few, 
very few hearts understand. The solicitude which 
she manifested for his health and happiness, looked 
like folly to her rough and hardy neighbors; and 
the boys of his age called him milk-sop and moth¬ 
er’s darling, and thus drove him to nestle all the 
closer in her bosom. 

His only companion was a little girl, a year or 
two older than himself, and a daughter of the weal¬ 
thiest man in the vicinity. To her, his sweet face 
was always welcome, and many an hour in summer 
did they gather flowers and berries into the same 
basket, and in winter they always walked hand-in- 
hand to school, and told stories, and cracked nuts be¬ 
side the widow’s fire. Clara was an only child, and 
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her little heart, yearning for fraternal love, found 
in the gentle boy the sympathy it needed. 

And so they grew up together; she using to¬ 
ward him all the affectionate confidence of a sis¬ 
ter toward her only brother; he worshipping her 
with the deep and holy love of a guileless and ten¬ 
der heart. But this sweet and holy communion 
could not last. Clara sprang up to young wo¬ 
manhood, and became conscious of the proprie¬ 
ties of life, and the frank and open intercourse be¬ 
tween the two became subject to the rules of de¬ 
corum, and the hypocritical laws of politeness. 
She was hardly conscious of the change, but to 
him, the whole world wore a different aspect. He 
became quiet and sad, and would sit, silent and mo¬ 
tionless, for hours together. 

“ Why do you not go out and amuse yourself, 
Charlie, as you used to, when your work was 
done 1” asked the affectionate mother, as he sat in 
the door one beautiful summer evening. 

<c I cannot amuse myself alone, dear mother, and 
I have no companion, now that Clara is a young 
lady, and does not love to gather flowers and ber¬ 
ries, and hear the sweet birds sing in the green 
woods.” 

But, Charlie;” replied the mother, as a cold 
shadow passed upon her brow and heart, “ without 
doubt, Clara loves you as well as ever she did, only 
you know it would not look well for her to ramble 
around the fields and woods now, as she used to.” 

“ I know that, mother; those pleasant Tambles 
are all past forever. I shall never be happy again 
as I have been. I have no heart to go alone, where 
we have been together. But I have been thinking, 
dear mother, that I have been too fond of Clara’s 
company, and have left you alone and sad, so many 
hours, while I was happy with her. Now I shall 
be more with you.” 

And he was more with her. But the sad and 
affectionate influence of her society, was not the 
atmosphere to give health and vigor to a morbidly 
sensitive heart like his. He was obviously droop¬ 
ing daily, and the widow felt the intense love she 
bore her darling increased with every fear that 
whispered of bereavement. 

Clara had not forsaken her early friends, and as 
she called frequently, and Mrs. Mercer observed 
the effect her presence produced upon the boy, and 
noted the exceeding loveliness of her face and 
figure, she was convinced that his heart was irre¬ 
vocably joined to her; “ and he is doomed,” she 
said; “ for Clara will be wooed and won before 
he arrives at manhood, even if she would not scorn 
an alliance with the widow’s son.” 

But he did not seem to look thus far into the fu¬ 
ture. The idea of an exclusive affection had prob¬ 
ably never awakened in a soul, which felt it in its 
holiest strength, and lived in it alone. 

At the age of sixteen, Clara was sent to an 


aunt at Albany, New York, to receive the polish of 
refined society. 

Mrs. Mercer dreaded the day of her departure, and 
feared that her bereaved boy would pine quite away 
during her absence. But the result surprised her 
exceedingly. Although he wept bitterly as the 
stage coach passed which conveyed her on her 
journey, he soon dried his tears, and acted as if a 
load had been removed from his mind. He was 
an operative in a paper manufactory, and now went 
jcheerfully to his labor in the morning; and his 
mother was often gladdened by his melodious voice 
in song, as he came up the green lane at close of 
day. He ate his meals with appetite, and a fresh 
impulse of health seemed to have been given to 
his body, as well as his mind. A bright flush grew 
up in his pale cheek, and it soon began to be re- 
j marked “ how rapidly Charles is growing.” His 
mother pondered the change that had come upon 
him, with wonder and apprehension. She knew 
that he acted with reference to Clara Baily, and 
she feared the end. 1 

Clara returned after an absence of two years, 
beautiful in the bloom and pride of young woman¬ 
hood ; her little head full of the importance of fash¬ 
ion, and the observances ^>f high life; her heart 
throbbing with the treasured flatteries, that had 
been poured forth at her shrine; and her trunks 
filled with glittering Annuals, Magazines of light 
literature, and pictorial publications. It was aston¬ 
ishing, that in so little time, an innocent, pure- 
hearted girl, could have been so metamorphosed. 
But the affectionate Clara had become the elegant 
•and accomplished Miss Baily; and all the sweet, 
fresh feelings of her heart, and the pure romance 
of her innocent imaginings, were crushed beneath 
the artificial pageantry of studied politeness, ac¬ 
quired manners, and affectation; that unlovely struc¬ 
ture, which, though it may be reared in the ingen¬ 
uous mind, soon crumbles away, leaving the natur 
ral feelings to bud up again in richer luxuriance. 

Charles, now a tall boy of sixteen, more green 
and rustic in his appearance, from his very fair 
complexion, and light curling hair, seemed oppressed 
by a mental agony, from the moment in which he 
was told of her arrival; and she had been at home 
nearly a week, before he could assume courage to 
call upon her. 

On Sabbath afternoon, having arranged his fine 
curls, and simple dress, in that style of easy ele¬ 
gance, which is prompted by a naturally correct 
taste, he sat down, evidently striving to subdue the 
inward conflict, which shook his frame with a 
perceptible tremor, and changed his cheek from red 
to pale, and then from pale to red, almcst momen¬ 
tarily. At length he arose. The flush had fixed 
itself upon his cheeks; his eyes were bright with 
the lustre of a joyful hope. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I am going to call on Clara. 
She will think we have forgotten her. I will not 
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be gone longand he walked away with an elas¬ 
tic step, while the fond mother looked admiringly 
upon him, and sent up a hopeful prayer, that he 
might find Clara all he could wish her to be. 

The widow’s Sunday dinner was ready, but her 
son had not returned from his visit. She took her 
Bible, and sat down to read. After perusing some 
chapters, she shut her book, remarking audibly, 
“ he must be pleasantly entertained, or he would 
not stay so long.” 

She walked to the door, and now for the first 
time observed a portentous looking cloud, heaving 
its black billows up the Western hemisphere, with 
the appalling grandeur, and solemn roar of the 
storm-tossed midnight ocean. 

“ I hope he is not on his way home now,” she 
murmured, “ for the storm is rising fast.” 

She turned, and secured whatever of her pos¬ 
sessions were in an exposed situation, closed win-* 
dows and doors, and then resumed her reading. 
Presently it became so dark, that she could not dis¬ 
tinguish a letter; and then the thunder hurst, peal 
upon peal, and an approaching billow of thick mist, 
intermingled with torn verdure, shrieking birds, 
and fragments of whatever the winds can scatter, 
proved the tornado near. The widow fell upon her 
knees, and prayed, not for herself—she was ready 
to die, or live, as it should please God,—but she 
prayed for all who might be exposed to the storm; 
for her child in particular, if he was unsheltered in 
that hour. The hurricane swept past, a little South 
of the village, tearing, or prostrating every thing 
that opposed its progress. The rain continued to 
fall in torrents, until night closed in, black as the 
pall-shadowed sepulchre. 

“ He will remain all night,” murmured the wi¬ 
dow, as she prepared to retire to rest; “ I hope 
that he has passed a pleasant afternoon and even¬ 
ing. So she lay down to sleep, with an aspiration 
for blessings on her treasure, and his love. 

It was midnight: the rain had ceased, and the 
moou looked out coquettishly from behind the wings 
of the lingering clouds; the water still dropped 
with a gentle pattering sound, like fairy feet, from 
tree and roof. The widow was awake, musing 
upon the wonders of God’s ways and works, when 
some one knocked heavily at the door. 

“ Who knocks 1” she cried, with an indefinite 
alarm, as shadows of weather-beaten travellers, or 
neighbors injured by the storm, flitted before her. 

A low moaning voice answered, “ 0 mother! let 
me in.” 

“ My child!” she shrieked, in a voice of alarm, 
and in a moment she was at the door, and he was 
admitted. She opened her fire, and the lightwood 
at once threw up its vivid flame. Then she turned 
to look upon her boy. Shivering in every limb, he 
stood before her, pale as the angel of death, and 
dripping with water, as if just lifted from a river. 
“ O, Charles! what is the meaning of this 1 Where 


have you been V' she asked, in the low, deep tones 
of utter agony. 

f‘ Do not ask me, mother,” he muttered between 
his chattering teeth. “ Let me go to bed now, dear 
mother,” he continued in gentler accents, “ to-mor¬ 
row I will tell you.” 

The widow brought dry clothing,bathed the poor 
boy with warm water, covered him close in bed, 
and made him drink a bowl of warm herb tea. 
Then she watched his apparent sleep, until the sun 
shone into the apartment. 

When lier breakfast was prepared, she awoke 
him with the inquiry, “ Will you come to break¬ 
fast, Charles 1” 

“ Yes, dear mother, he replied,” and soon came 
from his chamber; but oh! what a change had 
passed upon him in one short day. It was as if 
the light of life had gone out within him. The 
mother turned away, and suppressed her tears, with 
an effort that pained her heart to agony. 

They sat down to their meal in silence, and the 
tea, and toast, and eggs, remained untasted. 

“ Mother,” said Charles at length, “ I promised 
to tell you how I came to be out in the storm. 
She is so changed, mother. I saw contempt on 
her beautiful lip, derision in those eyes. Strange 
that I never felt till yesterday, the difference be¬ 
tween a poor widow’s son, and a rich man’s daugh¬ 
ter. But, mother, she made me feel it. Oh bit¬ 
terly ! I felt too wretched to return to you, and I 
walked away into the woods, where she and I had 
been so happy together. Yes, she was happy with 
me then ; and before I was aware, the storm came 
upon me. I do not know how I escaped, for the 
trees fell, and shut me in, and formed a roof above 
me, and yet I was not crushed. As soon as the rain 
abated, I crept from my refuge; hut it occupied 
much time to extricate myself from amongst the 
fallen timber, and find my way home in the dark. 
Dear mother,” he continued, with an expression in 
voice, and eye, and gesture, which cannot be de¬ 
scribed—so hopeless, so resigned, so full of suffer¬ 
ing, “ I pray you never speak to me, or in my pres¬ 
ence, of her , or of that night; I cannot bear it.” 

“ But then, Charles,” replied the stricken mother^ 
“ you must not dwell upon these things continually 
in your mind; if you do, the hidden anguish will 
eat away your life; and Charles, 3 r ou are a poor 
widow’s only son—her only joy—her only earthly 
hope. I trust that you will not cherish a canker, 
which will eventually bereave me of all. Remem¬ 
ber that 1 love you, Charles, as no other can love 
you. Shall I be bereft, for the sake of one who 
loves you not? Forget her, Charles, and we will 
live for each other.” 

“ Forget!” sighed the poor boy, and then he said, 
“Yes, dear mother, we will live and love each 
other.” 

Charles went every day to his labor, but the 
light came not back to his eye, or to his smile. 
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The mother saw that the arrow which had entered 
his young heart was barbed, and could not be with¬ 
drawn. But why could not Clara love her boy 1 
He was handsome, and gentle, and good; and cer-, 
tainly not deficient in mental ability. She would 
make one trial. She called at Mrs. Baily’s, and 
took occasion to disclose, in Clara’s presence, that | 
which had never passed her lips before—the his¬ 
tory of her early life. “ So you see,” she said in 
conclusion, “that Charles, although he is a poor 
■widow’s son, is grandson to a wealthy gentleman, 
who may one day Temember him munificently.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Mercer,” remarked Clara, “ it is 
strange that you never told us this till now.” 

“Because I did not think the relation could 
answer any good purpose,” replied the mother in 
her simplicity. 

“ And . what purpose have you now in view, 
Madam !” enquired the imperious girl. The widow 
colored deeply. 

“ None, surely,” she replied; “ but to show you 
that my poor boy is not so low as you perhaps may 
imagine.” 

“Indeed, Madam,” cried Clara, “I have not 
wasted any imaginings concerning him. He is 
a pretty quiet boy, but why should I imagine any 
thing about him 1” 

The poor woman went home humiliated, and be¬ 
reft of hope. Clara heartlessly detailed, for the 
amusement of her gay visitors, the particulars of 
the widow’s wooing for her son; and many a merry 
laugh echoed through her sumptuous rooms at her 
facetious mimicry. It is hardly probable, she would 
say, that if she is such a rich man’s daughter, 
she would have concealed it from every body all 
these years. 

“ I think I have heard my mother mention a gen¬ 
tleman of that name, in Hartford,” remarked Lucy 
Elliot one evening, after hearing Miss Baily’s 
recital. “ Father is going to Hartford in a few 
days, and I will ask him to make enquiries.” Lucy 
wgs a lovely girl, with a heart full of tender feel¬ 
ings, and her bosom bled for those whom Clara so 
unfeelingly held up to ridicule. And she resolved 
to make the widow’s acquaintance, and to endeavor 
to cheer the lone-hearted. I 

How exceedingly beautiful did that young girl 
appear, with her meek sweet face, and simple 
dress; sitting in the calm evening, with the widow 
and the fatherless; seeking, with unobtrusive kind¬ 
ness, to cheer, and comfort, and sustain. And 
many a weary hour did she beguile; and many a 
little delicacy did she add to the widow’s store of 
comforts; and many a tearful blessing did that 
widow pour upon her name. 

At length Mr. Elliot returned from his visit to 
the East, and Luey went over to the widow’s with a 
beaming countenance. Mrs. Mercer’s aged father 
had received the intelligence of his banished child, 
as an assurance of pardon and favor from on high, 1 


He had never seen her one letter, it was probably 
received and destroyed by her elder sisters,—and 
he had long mourned her as dead, and reproached 
himself bitterly on her account. Joyfully, there¬ 
fore, did he embrace the opportunity of making 
reparation, as far as it was in his power to do so; 
and sent her at once a large sum of money by Mr. 
Elliot. 

The aspect of Mrs. Mercer’s affairs now changed 
at once. Her society was courted by those who 
“ had never known that they had such an amiable 
neighbor,” and Mr. Charles Mercer was greeted 
with smiles and graceful courtesies at every turn. 
And it was curious to see with what a noble bear¬ 
ing he received the civilities of those, to whom, a 
few days previous, he would not have ventured to 
bow in the street. But the widow could not re¬ 
ceive with cordiality those civilities which, having 
been denied to herself, were now lavished upon her 
newly discovered wealth and station. 

It became expedient for Charles to visit his grand¬ 
father, at Hartford, and he remained in that city 
about three years. During this time Miss Baily 
received many proposals, all of which she promptly 
rejected, to the wonder of the gossips, as well as 
her own family. Mrs. Mercer, however, divined 
that her heart had returned to him from whom 
pride alone had divided it; and as she deemed a 
a first love never dying, she rejoiced for her son’s 
sake. 

Sweet Lucy Elliot was constant in her friend¬ 
ship, but who dreamed that she could think of love % 

Three of Mrs. Mercer’s sisters had died unmar¬ 
ried, and the fourth had no children, so that it was 
not without reason that the old gentleman deemed 
himself pursued by the avenger; now he clung to 
Charles, as to an angel, sent to assure him of 
Heaven’s mercy, and utterly refused, while he 
lived, to let him go. And the old man departed 
peacefully in his grandson’s arms, leaving him in 
possession of a princely inheritance. As soon as 
possible, he settled his affairs and returned to his 
mother. Who scorned the widow’s son now I The 
handsome, accomplished Mr. Mercer, was the lead¬ 
ing star of all eyes: his smile diffused rapture, his 
nod conferred honor, and his society was the atmos¬ 
phere of perfect happiness. 

His mother soon took occasion to detail to him 
Clara’s history since he went away, and to whisper 
her conviction, that all these rejections were for his 
sake. He smiled somewhat sadly, and replied, 
“ ’Tis well.” ' * 

.It was settled that Mr. Mhrcer and his mother 
should leave Canandaigua in the fall, and go to re¬ 
side permanently in Hartford, where the bulk of 
their property lay. But theyoung gentleman seemed 
resolved to pass the summer merrily. There was 
a gay succession of balls, parties, picnicks, and 
sailing parties on the beautiful lake; but Charles, 
to the astonishment of his mother, did not confine 
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his attentions to Miss Baily, but acted as esquire to 
various ladies, as if resolved to divide his favors 
equally amongst them all. 

“ I think,” said Charles Mercer to his fair com¬ 
panion, as their light boat floated on the lake, and 
the music of the martial band came touching the 
waves with its melodious wings from the distant 
village—“ 1 think this dear familiar scenery never 
appeared so lovely as to-night.” 

“ I am happy to hear you say so,” she replied. 
“ It will dwell the longer on your memory. And 
yet, perhaps,” she continued, with a sigh, “ you do 
not wish to retain any memories connected with 
these scenes.” He took the two fair hands in his 
and bent gracefully toward her. 

“ Tell me, dear Lucy,” he whispered, “ will you 
dwell with me in memory only 1 or will you be my 
own sweet Lucy always 1” The question was so 
unexpected, and yet so full of bliss to the loving 
girl, that she sunk back on her seat, and a deep 
sob was her only answer. 

“ You do not intend to refuse me, surely,” he 
said in an apprehensive tone. 

“ Oh no, no!” she murmured ; “ I am only too, 
too happy.” 

“That is like my own true-hearted girl,” he 
cried. “ Your father tells me, that in case you 
consent to go with me , he will also return and re¬ 
side in Hartford.” 

“ Then you have spoken to my father 1” 

“ Yes, love, and our arrangements are all made.” 

“But,” said Lucy, looking up fearfully, “I 
thought—I thought—that you loved Clara Baily.” 

“ She was ray boyish fancy, and with my boy’s 
heart I did love her, but she cured me effectually. 
Her presence, her very name is disagreeable to me. 
1 do not know a woman whom I would not sooner 
wed than her. Her face is fair, but her mind is 
morally deformed. She despised my poverty—she 
might now wed my riches. My wife must love 
Charles Mercer; and you, dear Lucy, have you 
not loved him long and well ?” 

“ I have, dear Charles; but I thought that my 
heart was open to God alone.” 

“ There again your thoughts deceived you, dear¬ 
est. But now, if you think that I love you perfectly, 
and know and appreciate your affection for me, and 
that we shall be very happy, and do all in our power 
to make others so, those thoughts, I trust, are all 
true harbingers.” 

* * * * 

There was a joyous bridal; but Clara Baily was 
indisposed and could not attend,—and then the Mer¬ 
cers and the Elliots departed for their Eastern 
homes. Many years subsequent to that event I 
saw Miss Clara Baily,—a withered, peevish, misan¬ 
thropic lady, finding fault with every body, prophe¬ 
sying evil of every beautiful young girl, affecting 
to abhor all men—and really despising herself. 
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Mr. Edward Necjlnd had the good luck or the 
misfortune, whichever you choose, to be the own 
cousin of at least a dozen fine girls. Girls that one 
might be proud to meet on a winter’s morning in 
Broadway, or a summer’s evening at Saratoga, 
bright-eyed, rosy-lipped damsels, with merry smiles, 
and soft silken tresses, and—and—bless me 1 what a 
task to portray a dozen fine girls at once, a thing my 
poor every-day goose quill can never accomplish, I 
am certain, and so suffice it, that Ned had loved and 
flirted with them all, or nearly all, and at twenty-five 
was still a bachelor. 

While Ned was still in college, his cousin Helen ! 
came out. There was a deal of beauty in the Neland I 
family, particularly among the female portion of it, 
and Helen was a decided belle, the belle ’of the 
season perhaps; and Edward Neland worshiped her 
with all the enthusiasm of a first love, the purest, 
holiest passion of'man’s heart. But Helen’s smiles 
were not for him; her hopes of conquest soared 
higher than merely the hum-drum affection of a boy- 
lover, and while he was sighing his heart away over 
his books, or weaving sonnets “ to his mistress’ eye¬ 
brow,” she became the wife of a southerner, and 
there was an end of poor Ned’s day-dream. 

Fanny came next, but Edward had never really 
loved Fanny, it was only a sanitation, as Webster or 
some one else, hath it, a side-thrust of Cupid, which 
proved only a scratch, and when she chose to refuse 
his invitation to a sleigh ride, and accept that of Ben 
Lyde, who drove a splendid pair of grays, why, Ned 
consoled himself with a cigar and a merrier male 
companion, and after being mad with Fan for a week 
or two, thought no more about the matter. There 
was Carry, too, pretty' Carry Lindsay, the veriest 
little flirt in Christendom, whose step was like a fay’s, 
whose cheek made one think of June roses, and her 
mouth—such a mouth!—reminded you of all sorts of 
delicious things. Ned fell half in love with Carry 
when she was sweet sixteen, and he danced with her 
at the first ball she ever attended: Was n’t he proud 
of his pretty partner? And didn’t his heart keep 
time to the music that night? In fact, I know not 
what might have happened, but Ned discovered, just 
in time, that she did not care a fig for him, and so 
that romance was given to the winds. What an un¬ 
fortunate fellow! 

But Ned had other cousins. Kate, a black-eyed 
creature, with a step like Juno, and a shower of jetty 
ringlets, that served to shade, without concealing, a 
pair of dimples, so deep they seemed fit hiding places 
for Love. There was Emma, but Emma was lite¬ 
rary, a bas blue, a scribbler for annuals and the maga¬ 
zines; Ned had a horror of literary ladies, a decided 


aversion; he liked woman in her own sweet sphere 
of home and home duties, a ministering angel to 
man; a fireside companion; a dispenser of life’s 
charities; but a woman who wrote—a regular book¬ 
maker, bah! he couldn’t endure one,.so he turned, 
as we may, to Harriet and Sophy, because they were 
sensible girls, but not exactly bookish. Harriet and 
Sophy were what is styled clever; excellent house¬ 
keepers, quite celebrated for their preserves and 
pickles, and famous for delicious crullers and oily- 
cooks, at Christmas. They were not so pretty, per¬ 
haps, as some of the Nelands, but every body liked 
them, and when Ned dropped in at his uncle’s of an 
evening, he found them sitting with their needlework 
in such a cheerful parlor, there was n’t another like 
it in all New York: Harriet ready at his first request 
to play and sing, and as to Sophy, why she was 
always ready for a waltz, and did n’t mind waltzing 
“ teeth her cousin” and so they used to twirl about 
for awhile, and then sit down round the fire and chat, 
till the old gentleman would say, “ Sophy, bring out 
the decanter and some glasses, will you? And the 
basket of apples, too, Sophy. And, Sophy, some of 
the pie I saw you making this morning.” And off 
trips Sophy, and in a few minutes in comes little 
black Joe, with a tea-board, and his young mistress 
all smiles behind him, with a bunch of keys in her 
band; and Joe sets the tray upon the table; and Har¬ 
riet cuts the pie; and Sophy helps papa and mamma, 
and cousin Ned is told to help himself; and while 
they are eating, cracking jokes as well as nuts, and 
drinking the girls’ health, the clock strikes ten, or* it 
may be eleven, and it is time to be gone, and Ned 
often asked himself after one of these social evenings, 
what there was about them that he liked so much. 

Ned was, as all men are, I suppose, an admirer, 
nay, a worshiper of beauty, with the most susceptible 
heart that any poor young gentleman was ever 
troubled with, the most romantic, vexatious, love- 
making heart in the world; every bright eye shot an 
arrow which pierced it, and every handsome face 
left its impress there, as surely as if that heart had 
been formed of white wax, rather than of real flesh 
and blood. He knew every pretty girl in Broadway, 
and scarcely a day passed that he had not a new 
flame, or did not imagine himself smitten with some 
smiling damsel, more lovely than the last. Ned, too, 
was a tolerably good-looking fellow himself, it must 
be confessed, that is, when he did not disfigure his 
countenance with a most bearish mustache, and so 
he was considerably in demand with his pretty 
cousins whenever there was a- party on the tapis. 
Fanny, and Kate, and Carry, and even Emma, occa¬ 
sionally claimed his services as an escort, and could 
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you have peeped into his escritoir, you would have 
found numberless little notes running somewhat thus 
—“Mrs. B. gives a charming party to-night, Cousin 
Ned, and we are to bring our beaux; of course yon 
are one of them, 59 etc., etc.; or, “Your beauless 
cousin, Carry, dear Ned, will be exceedingly obliged, 
if you will escort her this evening to Mrs. D’s 
soiree. 55 And upon these occasions. Ned could not 
say nay for his life, and the girls knew he would not 
when they asked him. What a grand thing it is to 
be a favorite. 

But one September, as ill-luck would have it, Ned 
was seized with a sporting mania; so with fowling- 
piece, game-bag, and pointer, off he started for a 
pedestrian expedition into Jersey. Now the merits 
or demerits of the case, whether young gentlemen 
thus accoutred should go about the country, popping 
at all the innocent little birds they see, is a subject 
which at present we need not pause to discuss, and I 
shall merely tell you, that after a three days 5 ramble, 
Ned Neland, pretty well tired, and considerably 
“travel-soiled,” made the best of his way to the inn 
of a certain village, where he called for a hot supper 
and a bed, and inquired for a gentleman of his own 
name, who lived somewhere in the vicinity. 

Squire Neland, so styled by his neighbors, was an 
uncle, of whom Edward knew comparatively but 
little; the squire having inherited, add passed his 
days at the old homestead, while his brothers had left 
the parental roof early in life, and formed new homes 
for themselves, and stronger attachments, in New 
York. The squire was in all respects a man well to 
do in the world, a former on a large scale, a justice 
of the peace, a violent politician, and a regular good 
fellow. His opinion was worth something in Jersey, 
at least for twenty miles round, and was qnoted as 
settling all questions of importance, either in law or 
equity. Every body knew the squire, as he knew 
every body, and when Ned made his inquiries in the 
public room of the inn that night, there were half a 
dozen voices to assure him the squire was at home, 
and to direct him by the nearest road to the iong, low, 
antiquated dwelling, beneath the shadow of whose 
roof-tree the elder branches of the Neland family had 
gamboled in their infancy and childhood. 

Early the next morning, therefore, Ned betook 
himself to the “ old place,” where he was heartily 
welcomed by all, and overwhelmed with questions 
respecting each and every member of the Neland 
raee. His uncle shook him warmly by the hand, and 
his aunt wished he had come to them at once, and not 
spent the night at Jacob Warner’s, for a more miser¬ 
able place to lodge at was not to be found any where. 
Here, too, Ned discovered a bevy of cousins, of both 
sexes, whom he scarcely knew existed until now; 
and among them a hardy youth of sixteen, expert in 
all manner of wood-craft, who was only too happy to 
be his companion. How they strolled together all 
day, and came home to frolic at night, it boots not 
now to tell, but this I must tell you, because it was 
the pivot upon which the wheel of Ned’s fortune 
turned; that one day while he and Tom Neland were 
climbing a high wall, some of the stones gave way— 
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Ned fell, and with him a huge fragment of rock, and 
that he was taken up with his leg broken, and carried 
back to the form, there to remain for months instead 
of days. 

The whole house, and indeed the whole neighbor¬ 
hood, was astir'at this disaster. A doctor was sent 
for and found at last—old ladies came with lotions 
and plasters—Aunt Neland, pale with fright, drenched 
him with vinegar—while his cousin Mary held sal 
volatile to his nose, and bathed his temples with eau 
de cologne. The leg was set with some difficulty— 
Mrs. Neland summoned to the bedside of her son— 
and there lay our hero, with the prospect of a long 
confinement, endeavoring to be patient, although it 
was a hard task, and deploring the hour he had left 
home upon this most unfortunate expedition. 

But if his mother, with all the tenderness of her 
nature, watched over him, soothing his anguish, and 
anticipating his wants, Ned was not without other 
nurses, nor was anything left undone by any mem¬ 
ber of the family, which might tend to pass the time 
of his imprisonment pleasantly away. Tom slept in 
the room with him , for Tom had taken a violent 
fancy to his city cousin, and insisted that if he could 
do nothing during the day, fie must be useful at night. 
His uncle brought him the newspapers, and all the 
political items he could gather, for he and Ned were 
on the same side in politics, and the squire deemed 
every man an honest fellow who agreed with him on 
this point Then his aunt made the nicest, the very 
nicest things in the world, for him to eat, and his 
cousin Mary sat with him for an hour or so to read 
aloud, because his mother had requested it, and it 
made Ned forget his pain and captivity. Now ought 
any man of common sense to have been discontented 
in such a situation, even with a broken limb? 

This cousin Mary, for it becomes us now to speak 
of her, was one of your nice girls, not striking, not 
brilliant, not even pretty—no, she wasn’t pretty a 
bit, and of course Ned was in no danger of falling in 
love with any woman, whose beauty did not at first 
attract him ; so she went very- quietly about her daily 
duties, coming to his room now and then to inquire 
about him, and Ned resumed his book when she was 
gone, and thought of something else. What was a 
plain country girl to an admirer of Broadway beau¬ 
ties? But shut up a man with only a spider for his 
companion, and he will become interested in it, and 
it so happened one day, by some unaccountable ac¬ 
cident, that Ned made a remarkable discovery, which 
was, that his cousin Mary possessed a peculiarly 
sweet voice, that “ most excellent thing in woman;” 
and soon afterward, he came to the conclusion that 
she had certainly a pair of soft blue eyes, full of truth 
and goodness. Whether it was that he was so far 
removed from all other young ladies—that Kate, and 
Fan, and Carry, and an hundred more of his divini¬ 
ties were out of the way; or how it chanced exactly, 
I know not, but so it did occur, and he could nothelp 
wishing, that some clever fellow would offer himself, 
for Marv would make a sweet little nurse, and notable 
housekeeper, and all that sort of thing; never dream¬ 
ing that he might perhaps secure such a treasure, to 
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lighten with her presence hisown fireside; and when, 
his mother talked cf Mary’s good qualities, and said 
in return for all the kindness they had received, she 
should invite her niece to spend sometime with them 
in New York; Edward merely answered, “Very 
well, ma’am, I shall be glad if you do,” and returned 
to his book again. Cousin Mary was nothing more 
to him than a kind relative, that was certain. 

By and by our invalid was enabled to leave his 
room and get into the parlor. How delightful it was 
to be once more one of the family circle, to meet 
them all at their merry evening meal ; when uncle 
Neland’s mirth-inspiring laugh was awakened by 
Tom’s jokes or Ned’s witticisms—where aunt Ne- 
land poured out the tea in large generous cups, and j 
little Sue dropped in the sugar, by way of helping | 
along. Ned began to fancy he should like a country 
life almost as well as he did country fare. Here, too, 
our hero made still further discoveries in his cousin 
Mary’s character. He saw her with her parents, 
such a dutiful daughter; with her brothers and sisters, 
so kind and gentle; with her friends, so courteous 
and attentive. Every day brought some new excel¬ 
lence to light, which far outweighed the want of per-, 
social charms. Personal charms! why she was n’t a 
plain looking girl after all—Ned’s opinion was 
changing—hadn’t she blue eyes and white teeth? 
and if her mouth was rather large, was it not garnish¬ 
ed with smiles? and was not her hair smooth and 
glossy ? What a sophist had Ned become. But there 
was one thing which annoyed him a little, though he 
could not exactly tell why, and that was, the frequent 
visits of just such a clever fellow as he had wished 
his cousin Mary might fall in with. A handsome fel¬ 
low, too, who bore the stamp of nature’s true nobility 
in form and feature, with a well lined purse to boot; 
a desideratum in those days as well as now. These* 
visits decided the fate of our hero. A man can stand 
any thing better than a rival, and so one morning, 


when his mother and aunt were out visiting, and he 
and Mary were left tete-a-tete in the parlor, Ned 
popped the question. He didn’t go down, on one 
knee, because he couldn’t, but he just told her that 
he loved her better than any thing else in the world, 
and could not be happy without her. 

. I believe ladies seldom make any response upon 
these interesting occasions, at least Mary did not, but 
she suffered him to retain the hand he held, and when 
she looked up, those gentle blue eyes were full of 
tears, and Ned kissed them away, and Mary did not 
forbid him. 

“ What strange things come to pass sometimes,” 
said fair Carry Lindsay, as she and Fanny Neland 
were strolling down. Broadway, about six months 
after this. “Who would have thought, Fan, that 
cousin Ned, with all his boasted love of beauty, 
would have married such a plain girl.” 

“Who, indeed ?” said Fanny. “He who was such 
a worshiper of female charms, and once declared that 
his wife should be the most beautiful creature in the 
world.” 

“ All men are alike,” said Miss Lindsay, with a 
toss of her pretty head, “ and .are sure to do the very 
thing they once abjured. You never heard a man 
rave about beauty in your life, who did not in the end 
marry a fright.” 

“ And Ned'has not proved an exception to so gene¬ 
ral a rule,” replied her cousin, laughing. “ Now if 
Mary had been rich, we might perhaps say he had 
found something better than a pretty face.” 

And Fanny Neland was right, though not exactly 
in the sense in which she intended—for Ned acknow¬ 
ledges that his plain little wife is worth a dozen 
sparkling belles, and that he has found something far 
superior to beauty, in her good understanding and 
warm affections. Something that will last, when 
Time, with ruthless finger, has stolen the roses from 
the cheek, and turned each shining tress to gray. 
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HEART HISTORIES.—PART FIRST. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


There is a multitudinous amount of Aunt Ma¬ 
ries in the world, yet he who has not seen our 
Aunt Mary, though he may remain in blissful ig¬ 
norance of his loss, has nevertheless sustained one. 
She has just sailed for the old country, and, dear 
reader, 1 intend to take advantage of her absence 
to tell you all about her. She is now, alas', in the 
Indian summer of her beauty—that is, in her forty- 
first year. Now, don’t turn away from my he¬ 
roine with a “pshaw!” and call her "passee.” 
She is a most fascinating woman still, I give you 
my word for it, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that upon that you may lean ns on a staff. I de¬ 
clare that she is yet beautiful enough to grace 
rather-than be graced by “Mary,” that rose-bud 
among names; yet elegant and accomplished 
enough to turn the heads of half-a-dozen young 
collegians in a week; yet mirthful and light-heart¬ 
ed enough to drive the blue-devils from the cham¬ 
ber of a confirmed hypochondriac. There is some 
secret in this which doeB not lie in mere personal 
gifts. True, she was very lovely from her earliest 
childhood, but many who are fairies at thirteen are 
frights at thirty. In the first place, she has always 
cherished a spirit of hopeful cheerfulness, in itself 
a greater beautifier than all the cosmetics of Gou- 
raud. It is her earnest and untiring activity which 
has preserved form and feature within the line of 
grace and beauty, while a genuine love of home- 
joys has kept them from the wear and tear of dis¬ 
sipation. The Bole secret of her loveableness lies 
in her loving. All through her life, with the fear¬ 
less independence of a pure and lofty spirit, she 
has dared (like the angels) to love whatever and 
whoever she found worthy of that adorable senti¬ 
ment. She has never presumed to cage in narrow 
prejudices that dove flown to us from the bosom of 
God, to bind down its restless wing with the harsh 
maxims of a selfish philosophy, but has sent it 


forth again and again to fly from heart to heart, 
and it has always returned to her unwearied and 
unsullied. Yet is she no visionary, no wild en¬ 
thusiast, for her whole mind and soul are deeply 
imbued with that true spirit of poetry which is 
both the clearest sense and the highest reason. 

I will now, after this long introduction, let her 
reveal herself farther to you, reader mine, in a 
letter which she wrote for my eye alone and placed 
in my hand on the morning of my seventeenth 
birthday. It was suggested by a remark made by 
me the evening before, in all the confident wisdom 
of a school girl—an expression of my belief that 
first love is the only love which we poor mortals 
may ever experience, the Alpha and Omega of all 
we may ever know of the divine passion. 

The letter will be found to be quite fragmentary. 
It was a style of writing peculiar to her;—her 
conversation had something of the same character. 

“And so, dear Grace, you believe in first and 
only love! And how have you, while yet so 
young, formed so sage an opinion 1 From poetry 
and romances, not from experience, or even obser¬ 
vation, I must believe. But as I know such a 
sentiment to be sometimes productive of error and 
unhappiness, I have resolved to unfold to you the 
history of one all womanly heart. Grace, I have 
twice loved; once in my early girlhood and once 
in my maturity—the unsettled April and the rich 
June of my existence. Well do I remember the 
object of my ‘ first and passionate love.’ His was 
a dark, Btern face, of wondrous classic beauty, il¬ 
luminated with the fire of a restless and aspiring 
genius; a face where mind sat enthroned, but 
whence heart was banished. There was no 1 love- 
light’ in the eye, no woman, about the mouth, but 
all was calm, proud, imperial manhood. His sta¬ 
ture was low, his form Blight, but in his loftier 
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moods he seemed to tower far above me, and my 
weak eyelids trembled and drooped beneath the 
descending lightning of his glance. His voice had 
a clear, bold, imperious tone, which thrilled one 
like the note of a clarion. He seldom smiled ; he 
scarcely understood mirth;—he despised sentiment 
and softness. Life was to him a deep and serious 
game ; he played for its honors ;—he fed his soul 
on ambition and gloried in what he termed his 
manly unimpressibleness. 

“ Such was the being who sought my love, or 
rather commanded it. To others I had always 
been wayward, enthusiastic and impetuous, but in 
his presence was awed and subdued; even my 
pride, that crown of woman, was laid at his feet. 
But I loved him with a deep, wild, engrossing, 
ever-present love, which left no room for any other 
sentiment. Reflection, reason, even the cherished 
affections of years seemed overpowered and para¬ 
lyzed, seemed perishing in the glow of that raptur¬ 
ous adoration, dying a sweet death, like insects in 
the flame of a censer. As when one has looked 
upon the sun, its golden semblance long burns be¬ 
fore his gaze, so wherever I turned, shone before 
me the glorious image of my love. Had I any 
disquietudes, any little heartaches, Moore’s Lilis 
would as soon have confided them to her angel 
lover as I to him, who claimed me as his plighted 
wife. Should I come with my complaining strains 
to make discord amid the lofty music of a soul like 
his ? I tremble now os I remember how daringly 
I took on my soul the sin of so blind an idolatry. 
But there came a time when a vague fear, a name¬ 
less dread, took up its abode with me. I was like 
one who dreams he is walking in Paradise, yet 
knows that he is dreaming; like one who treads 
upon thin ice, beneath which he can almost feel 
the heaving of the waves. Even as I exulted over 
iny love, I trembled lest this new star of my exist¬ 
ence should be blotted out, lest this morning dew 
of my life should rise in mist and float away for¬ 
ever! 

“ May not this have been the warning whisper 
of my ministering angel, for Charles F-is liv¬ 

ing, and we are as strangers. Had our separation 
been caused by vices or positive faults in him, they 
should not be revealed, for affection once given, 
throws a sacredness, like that of the grave, around 
even an unworthy object. Had many errors been 
his, around them would my tenderness have clung 
to shield from all censure. Had the world hated 
and shunned him, one heart would have been loyal 
to the last; but the world looked upon him with 
mingled admiration and awe, and this mas all he 
asked. 

“Slowly and painfully the truth came home to 
me that he to whom I had given worship belong¬ 
ing alone to Heaven, did not and could not love me 
as I would be loved. At first I had been content 
with the admiring homage of his genius, but at 
last I began to yearn for the tenderness which it 
was not in his nature to bestow, for the winning 
words, the fond smiles, the endearing attentions 


which have been the food of woman’s heart ever 
since God made her loving and dependent. At 
last I saw it all. He was a statue, from the pe¬ 
destal of his gTeatness looking down with cold, 
calm eyes on the enthusiastic devotion of his wor¬ 
shiper. A lofty, spotless, unimpassioned embodi¬ 
ment of pure intellect, whose eddying currents of 
human feeling were only wide enough to circle 
round himself. I saw that the marriage altar must 
be an altar of sacrifice, a funeral pyre of all in my 
nature which could not then be merged in his; 
that my joys and sorrows, my purposes and life, 
almost my very identity, must not mingle with, 
but be lost in his. I saw that the fountain of my 
heart would expand itself when there were no 
waters to replenish it; that the garden of my soul 
would become a waste place when there was no 
hand to tend its flowers. 1 knew this should not 
be; I said it must not be, and we parted. 

“ When Death bears a loved one from us, the 
sudden grief prostrates and bewilders; but, oh! 
the intense, exquisite anguish of the deliberate 
reveling of clinging affections, the tearing one by 
one the live tendrils from the living tree! 

*‘ Years passed away, and I loved again. But 
how unlike the idol of iny former dream! Edward 

C- united the winning softness of woman to 

the dignity of inan. He was feminine, though not 
effeminate. He did not wear his manhood as a 
Spanish grandee wears his cloak, wrapped around 
him moodily and closely, as for fear of displaying 
the poverty beneath, but as a young prince his royal 
robe, with careless gracefulness over the richness 
and beauty it but half conceals. His mind was not 
like a cultivated plain, which but for toil and art 
would have been a barren waste; it was more like 
a prairie of the west, from whose bosom spring 
flowers and verdure spontaneous, but luxuriant and 
beautiful. Pie was tall, but never seemed to tower 
above me; he was fair, and his face wore a joyous 
expression, if so Testlcss a name could be given to 
that outlooking of a calm and happy nature;— 

A world of sunshine slumbered in his eyes, 

A world of sweetness gathered round his mouth : 

Ilis quiet tones spoke gentle sympathies, 

As breathe of flowers the low winds of the south; 

and over all broke the light, but not the fire of 
genius. 

“So had his beneficence endeared hint to the 
humble; so had his earnest character and spotless 
life won for him the admiring homage of the great; 
so did the kindly feelings of the good and true 
throng around him, that I felt that even my un¬ 
speakable love was but ihe world's sentiment con¬ 
centrated and impassioned. Yet it was long ere 
we loved. The bud of that divine feeling was 
long in unfolding, for it was never to fade. Love 
has been called the rose of the heart, and the heart 
is too often made a hot-bed to force it into unnatu¬ 
ral and premature bloom. If it be left to the sun¬ 
light of nature, to the dews of innocence and truth, 
to the tending of the angeb, what a joy to mark 
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its up-springing, to watch its unfolding leaf after 
leaf, taking from each passing hour a sweeter 
breath and a wanner glow till it stands in the per¬ 
fectness of its matchless beauty. 

“Our life has been singularly free from outward 
incidents of a painful nature, yet we have known 
some sorrows and heart-wearying cares. Yet we 
could not repine, as it was granted us to share 
them together. Above all, that willing confidence, 
that perfect trust, that delicious repose of bou! on 
soul which we bore with us to the altar, and with¬ 
out which there can be no true maniage, has never 
for one hour forsaken us. Nor have we been 
blind worshipers; we know each other’s faults— 
all, even to the most minute—yet ever os they 
have revealed themselves we have wrapped about 
them the white robe of forgiveness, and thrown 
over them the silver veil of charity, and thenceforth 
they have been sacred from the world. 

“ In conclusion, dear Grace, I would thus com¬ 
pare my two loves:—my first was an eaglet, caged 
by a master hand, submitting to captivity, but 
longing ever for his former freedom—remembering 
still the glad rush of his untamed wing. My se¬ 
cond was a gentler bird, stealing contentedly into 
the heart of her captuTer as to her own home-nest, 
and folding her weary wing in quietude with a 
scarce perceptible flutter of delight.” 

Here closed Aunt Mary’s singular letter. Though 


eloquent for its simple earnestness, it did not con¬ 
vince me, for I look the ground that what she 
called her first love was in fact no love at all. She 

could not come near enough to Charles F-to 

love him, ifnd had they wedded she would have 
been like the wife of Cato, who, her stern lord 
affirmed, never dared to cling about him but when 
Jove thundered. The sentiment she knew was 
admiration, gratified pride, infatuation—anything 
you please but that bondage of the soul in which 
the slave hugs his chains, that madness of the 
heart which the lunatic infinitely prefers to reason. 
She seems to have held the balance of power and 
to have decreed the parting, which she could never 
have done had Bhe loved with all the blind devo¬ 
tion, the beautiful folly of woman. Our strength 
in affaires de cceur is often pride, which must be 
roused by wrong or slight, and she seems to have 
received neither ihe one nor the other. With her 
second love I found no fault, though it seemed a 
little too much like "walking by sight” to be 
charmingly feminine; but to her first experience I 
could not allow the name she had given—so 1 re¬ 
mained in statu quo till I was convinced by more 
"powerful means.” The history of my final con¬ 
version to a belief in the actual existence of a se¬ 
cond love, deeper, stronger and far more beautiful 
than a first, shall be the subject of the next sketch 
of, Thine, dear reader, 

Grace Greenwood. 
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LUNACY OF FANNY PARR. 

BY SIRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Reader mine, hath it ever been thy good or thy 
ill fortune to find either one man or one woman 
with an entirely sound mind; free from every little 
by-kink; with no cosey whim-wham, no ambling 
hobby, no snug little corner of lunacy, into 
which either he or she was wont to retire, and, 
throwing off the strait jacket imposed by so¬ 
ciety, give free scope to some favourite predilec¬ 
tion—sit down the true unguarded heir of hu¬ 
manity, “ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw?” If thou hast, I warrant me thou didst 
find a mast dull and undesirable commodity; a true 
mediocre specimen; a living mummy, swathed and 
embalmed, but of no earthly use; a vital Mahomet’s 
coffin, suspended between earth and heaven, to 
share in the glories of neither; a perpetual hiber¬ 
nate; a—but why multiply metaphors to describe 
a nonentity, a monster of a man? A mind per¬ 
fectly balanced! we hear a world of twaddle about 
it, oceans of nonsense—such a thing never did and 
never will exist; it isn’t in the nature of things. 
There would be no impulse, no motive to action. 
Men would walk our streets with a sepulchral 
tread; with great dull eyes, devoid of “specula¬ 
tion.” Machines are put in motion to go on with¬ 
out change till the parts become clogged or worn 
out. Why, ’tis tho perpetual change, the ebb and 
flow, the preponderance of this over that, which 
gives life, action; seizes upon time and circum¬ 
stance, and makes society an acting, breathing 
mass; a discipline; a congregation of discordant 
and pestilent vapours, it may be, yet holding the 
conservative principle within, that shall hereafter 
work out the good and the true. 

I honour either man or woman capable of 
healthy, vigorous impulse—who can feel towering 
passion, dignified indignation, and the thousand 
promptings incident to a full, noble, and godlike 
nature. Such may and often do err, but their re¬ 
turn to the right is full of majesty. I am writing 
an essay when I designed but a talc. 

Did you ever see a pretty lunatic? I have, many 
a one. True they do not pass for such, but they 
are, nevertheless. Love-sick girls, with their pretty 
abstractions, and melancholy sighs, are of this 
class, till marriage brings them to their senses or 
drives them mad; or disappointment, “ like a worm 
in the bud, preys on their damask cheek,” and 
they go down to the grave, consumptives, as they 
are called, but in truth victims to the one emotion 
that decides the fate of woman for ever. Whoso¬ 
ever becomes the victim of one absorbing thought 
or emotion, is, for the time being, a “ deranged” 
man. The disease is more or less confirmed, pro¬ 


portionate to the length of time and virulence of j 
the symptoms. It may be simply a love fit, which j 
in your sex, Mr. Editor, is of short duration; it 
may be speculation, to result in theories, whim¬ 
sies, hobbies, or, if still more intense, be the work- j 
ing in passion, vice, crime; and a total pros- i 
nation of the will, consigns the patient to our ! 
halls of justice, or the walls of an insane hospital; J 
or, where the case is pronounced inveterate, a j 
cure is effected by means of strangulation. ] 

I digress, but it is the very vice of my subject. 1 
Half the world, like Hamlet, will say, ! 

“ bring me to the test, ; 

And I the matter will reword, which madness ! 

Would gambol from—” I 

yet apply the test when off their guard, and you i 
find them “gambol” from the subject in hand ! 
like very madmen. One train of association ] 
strikes another, and they are off every moment j 
upon a tangent; their hearers call it a digression, a ! 
beautiful episode, because they find therein an i 
apology for the like in themselves; but it is a ; 
dash of lunacy—just enough to make them de- j 
lightful, but the thing, nevertheless. 1 

A pretty lunatic. Ophelia must have been one. 
We never weep for Ophelia—Shakspeare never 
designed we should do so—we feel a sweet re¬ 
freshing sadness come over us, but nothing like j 
suffering at her fate; she is too airy, too sweet I 
nnd earnest, for common life, and we are prepared j 
for what follows. We take her own “rosemary j 
for remembrance,” and her posies for thought, > 
and even take up with a sad pleasure her pretty $ 
burden of, | 

11 And will he not come again! 5 

And will he not come again!” ? 

for we feel it to be the sweet language of a young j 
girl’s heart, not embittered—-that could not be— < 
but deluded by gentle fantasies. 5 

Fanny Parr was just such a one. A pretty blue- 5 
eyed girl, with long fair hair, and a figure like a | 
Bylph. Her eyes had the prettiest look of appeal j 
in the world, and she had a way, unconscious to j 
herself, of drawing up beside the one she was ad- 5 
dressing, as if she were alive with tenderness and 5 
sought protection. She was confiding like n child, j 
and her thoughts as pure. Every one loved Fanny, | 
nor thought of asking why, for the very atmo- t 
sphere about her was that of love. She had many > 
lovers, but, herself simple and true-hearted, loved > 
only one. I doubt if she ever dreamed that a j 
woman’s heart could change. She read of such l 
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things, indeed, but then she always regarded 
them os the fancies of the poets, and she had a 
thousand of her own, so she could never believe 
them real. She had a world of illusions, beautiful, 
trustful and pure; and that became the real to her. 

When her lover first went away, Fanny amused 
herself in feeding the birds he had given her, and 
tending the flowers that grew most beautifully un¬ 
der her care. Quiet and secluded, she had little to 
occupy her attention, and the songs she sang, the 
books she read, the walks she took, all indicated 
the presence of her lover to her mind’s eye. He 
would be home in six months, and then he would 
make her his wife. 

Time is always a laggard to divided lovers. A 
thousand methods are devised to kill him, yet he 
stays by with his leaden face as if his journey 
would never cease. Six months passed away, and 
Fanny was buoyant with the hope of the return 
of her lover. Day after day she sat in expecta¬ 
tion, and yet he came not. She had ceased to 
hear from him, but she did not heed that, for 
surely ho will soon be here, she thought, and all 
will be explained. A month more passed, and yet 
he came not. No tidings reached her, and the 
hope that had hitherto consoled her began to fade 
from her heart. Her cheek grew pale, and a list- 
lcssness crept upon her, making exertion of any 
kind painful. Her friends resorted to many expe¬ 
dients to rouse her, but in vain. They tried to ex¬ 
cite her woman’s pride by talcs of his desertion 
and falsehood; but she shook her head mourn¬ 
fully, and the large tears gathered in her eyes. 
“He is ill, he is dying,” she would articulate, 
“ or the ocean has become his grave.” 

A year passed in this way, and Fanny was 
wasted to a shadow. One day she was seated in 
the verandah with her hands folded in her lap, 
when a mendicant came to ask alms. The woman 
regarded her for a moment in silence, and then 
respectfully took her hand and read the lines upon 
the palm. Fanny was instantly all attention. But 
the woman was silent, and turned away. 

“ Tell me if he is alive,” cried Fanny, ear¬ 
nestly. 

“You will never be his wife,” replied the 
woman. 

“He is dead! he is dead!” shrieked the poor 
girl, and fell to the earth. 

When Fanny recovered she found the beggar 
looking sorrowfully into her face, while her friends 
were bathing her temples. She beckoned her 
forward. 

“ Is there no way, good woman, by which you 
can tell tne his fate?” 

The woman shook her head, only saying, 
“Lovers are often false.” 

“No! no! not false! Henry could never be false, 
he was all truth and nobleness; besides, who could 
be false to love like mine?" 

The woman took a pack of cards from her 
pocket, and sat down at the feet of the poor girl, 
and began to shuffle them over. 


“Now wish,” she said, "and cut the cards 
three times, all the time with the same wish.” 

Fanny did as she was directed, repeating her 
wish aloud, “I wish Henry will soon be here,” 
three times over, and laying the cards on the seat 
beside her. 

The woman then looked them over and put 
them by. 

“ Tell me what it is. Shall I have my wish?” 
cried the half bewildered girl. 

“Leave the future with the Almighty, lady. 
No good can come of this.” 

“ Tell me all. I can bear anything now;” and 
she burst into tears. 

Thus adjured, the woman said, in a low voice, 
“ There is sickness and death to your lover.” 

“ I knew he wasn’t false,” cried Fanny, burst¬ 
ing into an hysteric laugh. “ I knew he wasn’t 
false,” as if even death were preferable to false¬ 
hood. 

The woman arose to go, but Fanny recovered 
herself and grasped her arm. 

“ I am dying; do you not see I am? Teach me 
your art, that I may know the worst that is to 
befall me.” 

The woman looked pityingly in her face, and 
kissed her thin hand, while a tear fell upon it. 
That tear revealed the depths of womanhood; the 
strong, never to be effaced characters upon the 
heart, to be read, it may be, only by the eye of 
the All-seeing. Have love and sorrow become 
one? Both ore superstitious, and both are asking 
of the future. The village girl has a thousand 
methods by which she seeks to test the sincerity 
of her lover, and her anxiety is just in proportion 
to the earnestness of her own attachment. 

The beggar wns respectable in her appearance, 
and had an air of mysticism, entirely foreign to 
anything like imposture; she was evidently de¬ 
luded by her own imagination. She had unquali¬ 
fied faith herself in all she taught. 

“ These pieces of paper,” she began, “ look 
simple and unmeaning enough; yet it was the 
operation of a marvellou i mind that conceived 
their number and devices. They have a charac¬ 
ter affixed to each, and the position which they 
occupy is fixed by fate. Where the wish is strong 
in the soul it decides the place of each, and they 
become oracular. But it will take you long, very 
long, to learn their true meaning; indeed you 
must have the experience, and the suffering that 
I have known, it may be, before you will rightly 
understand them." 

The eyes of the two met, and there wns that 
strange look of affinity, an expression akin each 
to the other-—the faint overshadowing of reason 
in each, that had at once established a sympathy 
between them. 

She went on to explain. “ This ace of hearts 
is your house. You are fair, and you must bo the 
queen of diamonds; your lover must be the king 
to the same suit. Now shuffie the cards and see 
what is next you.” 
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j She did so, and the woman went on. “ There : 
I you see is your house, you ore beside it; and the | 
ten of spades, and the ace of spades are between 
you and your lover. Good angels shield you, poor ■ 
child, for that means sickness and death.” 

Fanny shuddered, still repeating, “I knew he 
couldn’t be false,” os if that were yet a comfort. 
She took the picture of her lover from her bosom, 
and the two looked upon it and wept, with a > 
strange sympathy. 

At length the woman looked up. “ You are 
young and beautiful. Forget the past and learn 
to love another. I have known much of the 
world; and thousands, tens of thousands, forget 
their first love, and are hnppy in another.” 

Fanny looked ‘at her with amazement. “I! 
what I be false to Henry! false to myself, and 
you counsel it!” 

Alas! poor girl, so thorough bud become the 
sympathy between the two bewildered minds, 
that each had forgotten that their intercourse had 
been that only of a few hours. 

The woman took her leave, first putting the j 
cards in Fanny’s hands,'that she might read her 
own fate. 

And now weeks, months passed away, and 
every day Fanny might be seen with the cords ; 
between her fingers, her lids drooping, and eyes j 
fixed upon their characters. Her face was calm < 
and serious, n faint smile only stealing to her lips, ! 
| as at- each operation she observed the deuce of ; 
t spades was never beside her lover. “I knew he j 
| wasn’t false,” she would murmur, and then cut ] 
and shuffle the cards again. If at any time the ] 
| obnoxious cord bore a juxtaposition, her brow 1 
| would contract, and she would whisper, “ No, i 
i no, Henry isn’t false, but he fears for me; he ] 
| fears I may forget him in his long absence. No, | 
s Henry, never! never!” and she would bur3t into ] 
? tears. ’ < 

< The village maidens learned to sympathize with ; 
5 the poor girl, and brought her fruits and flowers, j 
5 and tried to wile her from her melancholy. They j 
s would in part succeed, for Fanny was exceedingly 

< gentle, and won by the voice of tenderness. Then 
\ they would ask to have their own fortunes told, 

5 and, strange to say, a belief in her predictions ; 
5 gained ground, and the maidens learned to rely 
s upon what she told them. Fanny would sny they j 
i must be sincere and earnest in what they wished ! 
J or she could predict nothing by tho cards. All ! 
f would be confused and only mislead both. : 

5 The lunacy of the poor girl had its uses. Her j 
J companions began to assimilate to her own ear- j 
| neatness; to dread falsehood, and to forbear trifling ! 
J in affairs of the heart. Often when two or three ; 
| were gathered about her Fanny would tell the 


fortunes of one, and then bid them wait while she 
cut for herself. As piece after piece came before 
her eye, she would read the details in a low voice: 
“Yes; a long removal by water; tears and kisses 
obstructed; yet love, a great deal of love, and dis¬ 
appointment with it. Fanny and Henry close to 
the house, and sickness and death between; al¬ 
ways the same; no hope, alas! only in our faith;” 
and the tears would trickle over her pale checks 
while her companions stood weeping around her. 

At length, ono bright morning in June, when 
the rose was filling the air with gladness, a car¬ 
riage stopped at the door, and Henry, pale and 
emaciated, tottered to the house. He had been 
shipwrecked, had been ill in a foreign port, and 
now he had come home to die with Fanny. She 
felt it must be so, and she nestled in his bosom, 
more than content, for she felt she too must be a 
victim. It was pitiful to see the lovers, each 
with the hand of death upon them, yet so cheer¬ 
ful in the belief. Henry, indeed, wept bitter tears 
over the wreck of thought in the pooT girl, hot 
then he learned to feel it more merciful thus to 
have been, for these fantasies had wrought their 
own relief. Fanny brought her cards, and taught 
her lover how to read their fate; and it may be 
that a harmless credulity crept even upon his own 
mind, for illness is sure to bring down the arro¬ 
gance of mere reason, while the affections and 
sentiments, the true soul, remain unimpaired. 

“ Here is a marriage ring beside us, Fnnny; 
>be my wife, dearest,” said her lover, as they re¬ 
clined beside the window, Fanny with her head 
upon the shoulder of her lover, who held the cards 
in his thin fingers. 

Fanny pressed her lips to his head, and mur¬ 
mured, “Dear, dear Henry.” 

The priest was summoned, and they were made 
one, not in vows merely, but in soul. They sat 
and looked into each other’s eyes. 

“ Put by the cards, dearest,” said Fanny; “ I 
have had a long, sad, and yet sweet dream. But 
now I am thine, Henry, thine!” She had knelt at 
his feet, subdued by the sweet reverence and ten¬ 
derness of her woman’s heart* and as she ceased 
to speak her head fell upon his lap. Henry raised 
her to his bosom. Fanny had ceased to dream. 

It is many years since the lovers were laid side 

by side in tho little churchyard of N-, but the 

maidens of the village yet scatter their graves with 
flowers, and the story of their truth and constancy 
has wrought as a leaven upon the community, 
making the vows of love a holiness among them. 

Noth. The story of Fanny Is in every essential a true 
one, an incident similar having come under the writer's 
own observation. 
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MARY LYNDESAY. 

A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 

l£ was a cold, frosty evening in December; a 
keen, biting air somewhat incommoded the numer¬ 
ous crowd, that thronged one of the most fashiona¬ 
ble streets of Philadelphia; while above, in the blue 
vault of heaven, the strangely bright stars burnt 
their mystic lamps, with a light well nigh as bril¬ 
liant as that of day. Cold, bitter cold it was, but 
clear as cold; and all the world was out;—gay 
equipages clattered up and down the street, bearing 
the wealthy and beautiful to some brilliant assem¬ 
bly of fashion and elegance, while a crowd of foot 
passengers traversed the side walks, from the young 
millionaire in his cloaks and furs, to the poor pau¬ 
per, who walked shivering along, gazing wonder- 
ingly on the splendor it was not his lot to share. 

But in the drawing-room of one of the wealthiest 
merchants residing in this square, ali was warmth, 
genial warmth and luxury. A bright, cheerful lire 
burnt in the grate; the rich crimson curtains were 
let down; the soft, luxurious carpet, the mirrored 
walls, the embroidered sofas, and inlaid tables, cov¬ 
ered with a variety of costly and tasteful bijoute¬ 
rie, all betokened the house as the abode of wealth 
and elegance. And there, by the marble centre- 
table, with the soft rays of the astral lamp lighting 
up her lovely features, sat the occupant of this rich 
apartment—the beautiful and accomplished Mary 
Lyndesay. She seems in deep thought over her 
worsted work, and while her needle in its onward 
progress traces bright flowers on the canvass, we 
shall endeavor to describe to our readers somewhat 
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of the character, as well as the beauty of sweet 
Mary Lyndesay. 

The favorite daughter of wealthy parents , this 
young girl had from her infancy been accustomed 
to much indulgence; every wish of her heart had 
been gratified, but her naturally lovely and gentle 
disposition so triumphed over the effects of this 
system of over indulgence, that she grew into wo¬ 
manhood, with her young heart brimful of all pure, 
noble, and ardent feelings. It seemed indeed as if 
the atmosphere of tenderness, which surrounded 
her, but served to develop one rare quality after 
another as she grew in years; even as some deli¬ 
cate flower unfolds its bright leaves to the soft 
warm air of the hot-house, until at last it bursts 
upon your sight, in all the perfection of loveliness. 
Without this genial warmth, the flower might fade 
and die, or live only to lose its rich flush; and so 
it might have been with Mary Lyndesay : had she 
met with cold, or unkind treatment, she would have 
been nothing remarkable, but the love showered on 
her by her parents, had drawn forth and nurtured 
all that was beautiful in her nature; and when two 
years prior to the evening our story commences, 
Mary, on the death of her mother, stepped into all 
the duties of a matron, even her warmest friends 
were surprised by the energy and discretion that 
she displayed in the management of her father’^ 
household. She was now eighteen, had just made 
a brilliant debut into the fashionable world, and on 
this particular evening had declined attending a 
ball, that she might spend a quiet evening with her 
fond old father on his return from the country; and 
as she sat on her low ottoman, beneath the light of 
the lamp, it was a treat to look on the soft Grecian 
outline of her profile, on her white delicate skin, 
with a slight flush on each cheek, her beautiful 
dark eyes, and the lavish profusion of soft black 
ringlets, that veiled her face and throat. Her form, 
too, was tall and well proportioned; bust, hands, and 
arms, delicately formed, and white as possible; 
feet of fairy-like dimensions; and altogether she 
looked in her graceful evening dress, the prettiest 
vision imaginable. 

So thought her fond old father at least, as open¬ 
ing the door gently, he paused for a moment to gaze 
admiringly on his lovely daughter. “ Well, my 
pretty Mary,” he said at length, “ I have come back 
to you somewhat jaded by my ride, but already 
much refreshed by the sight of your faceand the 
old merchant kissed his daughter tenderly. 

“And I am charmed to see you, my dear father,”, 
said Mary as she returned Mr. Lyndesay’s embrace. 
“But how cold and tired you seem,—indeed you 
were wrong to stay out this bitterly cold night.” 

Quickly the easy chair was drawn to the fire by 
the fond daughter, and the same tender hands 
brought the soft slippers she had herself worked, 
and then the bell was rung, and Mary ordered her 
father’s tea. 


The tea was brought, fragrant Souchong, with 
the bread and butter, and nice relish, and while 
the 0 d merchant sipped his favorite cordial, his 
daughter chatted gaily to him of the events of the 
day. But at length observing that the expression 
of her father’s face was rather graver than usual, 
she said anxiously, “ But, dear papa, how grave 
you look, I fear something has happened.” 

“ Nothing, nothing, ray daughter,” answered Mr. 
Lyndesay quickly, “ only I have had some little 
trouble to-day about my money matters. Provi¬ 
dence has been kind to me, my Mary. Hitherto 
he has prospered me in all my undertakings; but I 
have been rather imprudent in some of my invest¬ 
ments of money; especially in lending a large sum 
to one of my mercantile friends, whose affairs seem 
now somewhat tottering. It is right that I should 
have some trouble, by way of punishment for ray 
stupidity; but I do not apprehend any serious diffi¬ 
culty in recovering the money. So we will talk of 
something else. Where are the children 1” 

“ In the nursery sound asleep; will you not go 
and see how snug they look V’ and Mary led her 
father into the children’s apartment. Three lovely 
little ones they were; here lay Alice and little 
Kate, their fair young faces hushed in the gentlest 
repose; and on a little bed in the corner, might be 
seen the bright curly head of Master Charles, the 
petted “ youngest” of the family, a noble boy, some 
five or six years of age. They were a happy 
family, those Lyndesay’s, bound together by the 
strongest ties of that love, which is the light of 
this world. 

“ The y are dear children,” said the old man, as 
he kissed each fair young sleeper tenderly. “ They 
are dear children, and I am a happy father. And 
now let us go below, daughter, I feel as if I would 
like to hear a little music.” 

They went into the drawing-room, but scarcely 
had the old gentleman composed his limbs in his 
luxurious chair, when a loud ring from the door¬ 
bell pealed through the house. “ That is Edward 
Stanley, I am sure,” said Mr. Lyndesay archly. 
“ The fellow will not let me have you to myself a 
whole evening, hey Mary !” 

The young lady blushed very prettily : the door 
opened, and a handsome young man paid the com¬ 
pliments of the evening to the father and daughter. 
This was no less a personage than Mary’s favored 
lover, Mr. Stanley. 

Blithely passed the hours of that winter’s even¬ 
ing to Mr. Lyndesay and his young people. The 
old gentleman very discreetly read his newspapers, 
and once look a very apropos nap, leaving Edward 
Stanley to whisper his tender adieus to sweet Mary, 
for the young man had announced, that he should 
be compelled to leave the city that night, to attend 

to some business for his father in S-, and that 

his absence would probably extend to some two or 
three weeks. A looker on might have observed 
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that once during that evening, a cloud rested on Mr. 
Lyndesay’s features, as be gazed on the handsome 
young couple, but it soon passed away, and ^vith 
a slight sigh, he murmured, “ Happy children, oh 
may they always be happy as now.” So closed 
that tranquil winter’s evening. 

But strange and awful are the contrasts of life. 
About midnight on that same eve, Mr. Lyndesay’s 
bell rang violently. All the household were wrapped 
in sleep but Mary, who, alarmed by the unusual 
sound, hastened to her father’s apartment. There 
an awful scene met her eyes; by the dim fire-light 
she discerned her father’s form prostrate on the 
floor. Quickly the frightened girl was by his side ; 
she raised his helpless head in her arms, and called 
on him to speak in the most endearing terms, but 
the old man answered not; and when the domes¬ 
tics, alarmed by her screams, entered the room, the 
lights which they bore fell coldly on the still fea¬ 
tures of the dead! Yes, he who but an hour ago 
was full of life, and hope, and gladness; whose 
heart had bounded with a parent’s gushing love, 
was now still and cold in the last solemn sleep , and 
the glad young children awoke, to find themselves 
thrown orphans on the cold world. 

It was supposed that Mr. Lyndesay had awa¬ 
kened in pain, staggered to the bell, and fallen as 
he grasped the Tope; and from the sudden manner 
of his death, the physicians gave it as their opin¬ 
ions, that his disease was of the heart. So came 
death to the rich and happy man. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Oh! there lie such depths of wo 
In a young blighted spirit. Manhood rears 
A haughty brow, and Age has done with tears, 

But youth bows down to misery, in amaze, 

At the dark cloud o’ermantling its fresh days; 

And thus it was with her,—a mournful sight 
In one so fair ; for she indeed was fair.” 

Hemans. 

A week from the evening I have described, and 
the beautiful Mary Lyndesay sat again-in her gor¬ 
geous drawing-room; all around her was magnifi¬ 
cent as ever; but who may tell the change that had 
come over her young heart in that short space of 
time; for as she sat in her deep mourning dress, 
with her face buried in her fair hands, there lived 
not a more despairing being than Mary Lyndesay. 

Opposite her, in the chair so recently occupied 
by her poor father, sat a good-looking man of some 
forty, or forty-five years; this gentlemen was the 
brother of the late Mrs. Lyndesay, Mr. John Pem¬ 
berton. Near him was poor little Alice, her bright 
eyes dimmed with tears, as she gazed wistfully into 
the cold, grave face of her uncle. 

I have said that Mr. Pemberton was a good-look¬ 
ing man, and so he was, inasmuch as his features 


were regular, and his eyes dark and brilliant; but 
the expression of that eye was cold, though not 
unkind, and there was a certain contracted look 
about his face, that was rather forbidding to the 
gaze of the poor little orphan, accustomed as she 
was to the open affectionate expression of her poor 
father’s countenance. 

Wild and passionate had been Mary Lyndesay’s 
first bursts of grief; but piety soon came to her aid, 
and she determined to ronse her energies for the 
sake of her father’s beloved little ones, now left 
dependent on her love and care for their comfort. 
Hitherto she had borne up nobly; but now her 
spirit was again crushed, by the information just 
given her by her uncle—viz : that Mr. Lyndesay’s 
affairs had lately become heavily involved, owing 
to the failure of a certain house in the city, who 
were largely indebted to him; besides which, his 
late speculations had been very unsuccessful, and 
Mr. Pemberton feared, that in meeting the just 
claims of his creditors, the whole of Mr. Lynde¬ 
say’s immense estate would he swallowed up. It 
was not that Mary grieved because compelled to 
give up the splendor that surrounded her;—her 
noble spirit shrank not from privations which only 
affected self; but when she thought of those help¬ 
less young children, hitherto so delicately cherished, 
How thrown on the cold world, without friends, or 
the barest means of support, her heart sank within 
her in utter despair. And where was young Stan¬ 
ley during this dark season of grief? On the night 
of Mr. Lyndesay’s death, he left the city without 
hearing of the sad event, and as his business car¬ 
ried him to a remote part of the State, he would 
probably remain unaware of the fact until his return. 

There was nothing in Mr. Pemberton’s manner, 
though he looked somewhat concerned, that could 
give Mary any comfort. She knew him to be with¬ 
out much depth of feeling. He was a man of large 
property, but with a numerous family, and rather 
penurious in Mb turn : Mrs. Pemberton was not 
amiable, and she trembled at the thought of taking 
refuge under their roof, even for a short period. 

There was silence in the apartment for some ten 
or fifteen minutes after Mr. Pemberton’s communi¬ 
cation : it was at length broken by that gentleman, 
who abruptly remarked, “ My dear niece, will you 
allow me to ask you a question in reference to 
young Mr. Stanley ?” 

Mary’s hands dropped from her pale, but lovely 
face. “ Leave the room, dearest Alice,” said she, 
and as the door closed after the little girl, she looked 
firmly in her uncle’s face. 

“ Excuse me, Mary,” said Mr. Pemberton; “but 
have you not accepted the suit of young Mr. 
Stanley ?” 

Mary’s cheek flushed as she replied, “ I have, 
sir; but to what purpose this enquiry ?” 

Her uncle hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“ Do not he uneasy, my dear Mary; young Stanley 
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is honorable, and much attached to you;—your 
change of circumstances will not prevent his ful¬ 
filling his engagement, and doubtless he will be 
anxious that you should have Alice to live with you. 
3 would take Alice myself, but she is twelve years 
old, and has formed habits of indolence and extrav¬ 
agance she will never be able to correct;” and he 
looked around at the sumptuous furniture of the 
apartment. “ I have a large family, and think it 
right to bring up roy children with economical hab¬ 
its ; but if you have no objection, I will take Kate 
and Charles myself, and promise to give them such 
educations, as will enable them to support them¬ 
selves when they grow up: however,” he added, 
observing the pained expression of his niece’s coun¬ 
tenance, “ we will consider about it; we need not 
hurry in this matter.” And so the conversation 
closed. 

Mary Lyndesay sought her apartment with a 
sorrowing heart; and despite her prayers for aid to 
the Merciful Father, sleep did not visit her eyes 
that night. 

About twelve o’clock on the following day, as 
Mary sat in her room, surrounded by the poor little 
ones, a servant brought up an embellished card, 
bearing the name of Edward Stanley, Sen’r. “ Mr. 
Stanley is below, Madam, and requests an inter¬ 
view with you,” said the servant. 

A few moments more, and the pale, but beauti¬ 
ful orphan stood before Mr. Stanley; and even he, 
the hard, cold man of the world, was touched as he 
gazed on the sadness of her fair young face, but 
he gazed only to augment her wretchedness. 

“ Be seated, sir,” said Mary Lyndesay coldly, as 
she took her own chair, and with a composed, dig¬ 
nified air, awaited what he had to say. 

“ I need not assure you, my dear Miss Lyndesay, 
that you have my sincerest sympathy,” awkwardly 
began Mr. Stanley; “ indeed, Mrs. Stanley and I 
have both felt deeply for you, in this your hour of 
trial.” 

Tears stood in Mary’s beautiful eyes, as she 
bowed her head in acknowledgment of this speech : 
in the meantime strange thoughts rushed through 
her mind, as to the object of this visit. Perhaps 
evil tidings had come from Edward,—she longed 
to mention his name, but durst not; yet when she 
raised her eyes, and observed the unconcerned, but 
somewhat awkward expression of Mr. Stanley’s 
countenance, she said to herself, “ all is well with 
Edward; no, he could not look so cold and calm, 
had any ill happened to his son.” 

“ I fear I am trespassing on your time, my dear 
Miss Lyndesay, but I will not detain you long. 
Pray excuse the question, but have you heard re¬ 
cently from my son V' 

The blood rushed to Mary’s cheek and lip, as 
she replied, “ I have not.” 

Mr. Stanley hesitated; “ I hope, Miss Lynde¬ 
say, he said,that you will accede to the request 


I am about to make of you. There is no young 
lady of my acquaintance, whom I esteem more 
highly than yourself; none whom 3 would prefer 
as my daughter-in-law,—but as a father, I must 
see to the worldly interests of my children, and it 
is my wish, that my eldest son shall marry a lady 
of fortune. I have therefore determined, though 
with some hesitation, to request that you will re¬ 
lease my son from his engagement.” 

The young girl arose from her seat, and never 
in her days of sunshiny happiness had she looked 
more beautiful than at that moment; she raised 
her noble figure to its proudest height, and fixed 
her dark eyes steadfastly and scornfully on the 
worldly man’s countenance; while her marble 
features, and proud lip, showed plainly the con¬ 
tempt for Mammon, which was at that moment the 
predominant feeling of her pure heart. •*. Was it 
with your son’s knowledge, that you came hither 
this morning, Mr. Stanley V’ 

“ It was not,” replied he, and his eye fell under 
her glance; “ Edward has not yet returned to the 
city.” 

“ I thought so,” said Mary Lyndesay, in a 
strange, cold tone, “ I thought so ;—he is far too 
noble, too generous, to act thus; his young heart 
has not yet been contaminated by the thirst for 
gold , which has ruined so many ; oh no, I feel that 
he loves me still. Nevertheless, sir, you shall 
have your wish,—it shall never be said of Mary 
Lyndesay, that she entered any family by whom 
she was not welcomed. Your son, sir, is free,—I 

will write to him myself to that effect, and now_ 

good morning.” 

“ Stay, Miss Lyndesay,” said Mr. Stanley. “ I 
have another request to make of you,—pray do 
not mention what passed between us this mornino* 
in your letter to my son.” 

Again Mary’s lip curled. “ Fear not, sir,” an¬ 
swered she proudly; “ far be it from me to pro¬ 
duce discord between you,—far be it from me, to 
cause a son to think unkindly of the father he 
should honor;—again, good morning,” and she 
pulled the bell rope. 

“ Good morning,” Miss Lyndesay,—accept my 
thanks for your consideration,” was the adieu of the 
imperturbable Mr. Stanley, as he followed the ser¬ 
vant out; and the door closed, and the selfish man 
stepped into the street, with a feeling of self-abase¬ 
ment, that was for a time rather unpleasant; bntit 
soon passed away; and as he walked with the gay 
crowd in the sunshiny street, and bowed and 
smiled to the wealthy fashionables, he thought lit¬ 
tle of the wretchedness he had brought on the 
beautiful and innocent orphan. 

I Let us cast another look on Mary Lyndesay, as 
she still stood, transfixed to the spot where Mr. 

| Stanley had left her; her eyes were cast down, 
until the black silken lash, almost closed on her 
1 white cheek;—thus was despair imprinted on her 
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marble features, and her hands w ere clasped tightly 
to her heart; but there she stood for many minutes, 
cold and immoveable as a statue, until at length a 
gush of tears came to her relief; and looking up 
she murmured: “ Thy will, oh my God be done ; 
and now my sisters, my little brother, henceforward 
my life is devoted to you,” 

Alas poor Mary Lyndesay ! 


CHAPTER III. 

“The father’s voice, the mother's prayer, though called from 
earth away, 

With music rising fwra the dead, their spirits yet shall 
sway; 

And by the past,—and by the grave, the parted yet are one, 
Though the loved hearth be desolate, the bright fire 
quenched and gone.” 

On the evening after Mr. Stanley’s visit, Mr. 
Pemberton sought his niece’s apartment, in obe¬ 
dience to a summons he had received requesting 
his presence there. He found Mary with little 
Charlie on her lap ; and although she looked very 
sad, there was a firmness and composure in her 
demeanor, such as she had not manifested since 
her father’s death. For Mary had now drunk to 
the dregs the bitter cup of misfortune, and she 
had come forth from a fiery furnace, as gold puri¬ 
fied ; determined not only to endure patiently the 
ills of life, but hereafter to sacrifice her own com¬ 
fort to the interests of others. And who may tell 
the grandeur of the reward that awaits such spir¬ 
its as hers, in the kingdom of heaven 1 

“I have sent for you, dear Uncle,” said Mary 
Lyndesay, “ to consult you on a matter of some 
importance to the children, as well as myself. I 
know that we must soon leave the dear home that 
has sheltered us so long, and think it best at once 
to devise a plan for our future support; in this 
letter, I have released Mr. Stanley from the en¬ 
gagement subsisting between us, and now am free 
to devote my time and talents to the support of 
these poor children. 

“ Discard Mr. Stanley!” said her uncle in amaze¬ 
ment. “ Why, Mary, this is madness; in so doing, 
you but increase the difficulties that surround you.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied Mary firmly ; “ 1 
have considered the matter well, and think it best 
for us all, that I should take this step. Nay, do 
not reason with me, sir; on this point, my deter¬ 
mination is unchangeable.” 

“ Best for you all indeed,” exclaimed Mr. Pem¬ 
berton testily. “Why I had arranged it all nice¬ 
ly ;—Alice and yourself will botli be comfortably 
provided for, if you marry Edward Stanley;—but 
discard him, and do you not see that you will be 
beggared V’ 

“ No I do not see it,” replied Mary prouclly. 
“It is my wish to be dependant on no one living— 


neither can I brook the idea of seeing my little 
sisters and brother living on the charity of the 
cold world; henceforward it is my intention to de¬ 
vote my talents to their support; and thanks to the 
tender kindness of my dear parents, my education 
has been such, that I know by exerting myself, I 
can obtain a maintenance for those I love. With 
such an end in view, how could I fail 1” 

In spile of his narrow heart, Mr. Pemberton 
looked admiringly at his lovely niece. “ You are 
a noble girl, Mary, and deserve to succeed; is it 
your wish to keep a school 1” 

“ It is, but in some distant part of the state, or 
in Virginia; I have a reason for wishing none of 
my friends here to know my retreat, and would be 
obliged to you, dear uncle, if you will look out pri¬ 
vately for some situation, where I could establish 
a school. And pray make some speedy arrange¬ 
ment, dear sir;—I wish to leave the city as soon 
as possible; before”-—and her voice faltered,— 
“ before Mr. Stanley’s return.” 

“ I will see what can be done,” was her uncle’s 
reply ; and he left the room, secretly relieved, that 
he would not be called on to support any of the 
poor orphan children. He wrote to a friend in 
Virginia on the subject; and in a few days inform¬ 
ed Mary, that he had heard of a situation, which 
he thought would suit her; hinted, that should she 
not succeed, she woultf have his aid, and advised, 
that she should make her preparations for leaving 
as soon as possible, as the sale of the house and 
furniture would take place within a few weeks. 

With a heavy heart, Mary Lyndesay prepared 
to leave her once happy home, to go amidst stran¬ 
gers, but she nerved herself to the task, and brave¬ 
ly underwent this new trial. Few who saw her 
calm, and apparently cold exterior, could have 
divined the exceeding wretchedness, that Teigned 
within her heart; for in giving up Edward Stan¬ 
ley, she had resigned all that made life beautiful; 
yet the knowledge of the high duties that now de¬ 
volved on her, and above all, a firm trust in the 
mercy of her Divine Master, sustained her soul 
from sinking in that dark hour. And so with firm¬ 
ness, though anguish of heart, she took leave of 
her home, with its familiar objects and tender as¬ 
sociations ; to one friend alone, she confided the 
secret of her retreat; and one bright January 
morning, when the sun shone with almost the 
warmth of spring, and all nature looked glad in 
the temporary mildness of the weather, the young 
orphans went forth from their paternal home. The 
children wept much, but Mary strove to comfort 
them, in spite of her own grief. “ Look, my 
Alice,” she said, as they rode through the pleas¬ 
ant country towards Mr. Pemberton’s residence; 
“ Look how brightly the sun shines, and the birds 
sing as sweetly as if it were spring,—nay, do not 
cry my beloved one, does not all nature seem to 
say, that our Heavenly Father will not desert usl 
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And he did not desert the seemingly friendless 
orphans. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Surely, my gentle readers, you have more than 
once asked, “ where can young Stanley be all this 
time, and why has no letter come from him to 
sweet Mary Lindesay?” 

Edward had written to Mary, on several occa¬ 
sions, but his letters were enclosed in an envelope 
addressed to his mother, and the crafty Mr. Stan¬ 
ley prudently determined, that the young lady for 
whom they were intended, should never have the 
pleasure of perusing them. He was careful too 
in his own letters to his son, to make no mention 
of Mr. Lyndesay’s death, and though he sent him 
the daily papers, the one containing the obituary 
of the old merchant was accidentally forgotten; 
while at the same time, he wrote to urge that Ed¬ 
ward should on no account return, until he had set¬ 
tled his business in S. satisfactorily; and so the 
young man remained for some weeks in ignorance 
of the distress and difficulty which were the por¬ 
tion of his beloved Mary. 

At length, after a month’s absence, young Stan¬ 
ley returned home. His first enquiry of his mother 
was concerning the welfare of Mary, and he was 
shocked on hearing of Mr. Lyndesay’s death, and 
of the embarrassed condition of his affairs. 

“ And why did I not hear this before this late 
period V’ 

u It was of importance to your father’s interests, 
my son, that you should attend to the business that 
carried you to S. He knew that if he informed 
you of this sad event, your first impalse would 
lead you to return immediately, and therefore 
thought it most prudent to defer announcing the 
fact until you reached home.” 

Oh! mother, this was not well of you,” was 
Edward’s passionate rejoinder. “ You have dealt I 

most unkindly, most unfeelingly, by my poor Mary_ 

by me too, mother, for it was my duty to have 
been here, to comfort my future bride. But you 
have at least seen her yourselftell me that you 
have endeavored to alleviate the anguish of*my 
beloved Mary.” 

“You talk strangely, Edward,” replied Mrs. 
Stanley. “ I did call on Miss Lyndesay, and 
would have done all in my power to console her; 
but I was denied admittance. Your father too paid 
her a visit; but he tells me she was exceedingly 
cold and reserved in her manner towards him. I 
do not see what more we could have done. Your 
father promised me to leave your letters at Mr. 
Lyndesday’s himself; and talking of letters re¬ 
minds me, that there is one on the drawing-room 
mantle-piece for you. I think, but am not sure, 
that the hand-writing is Miss Lyndesay’s.” 


Edward Stanley abruptly left the room, sought 
the silence of his own apartment, and there read 
as follows: 

“ I leave you, Edward, but you would not blame 
me I know, were I to disclose all my motives for 
so doing. I leave you with the certainty—yes, 
the certainty, that my misfortunes will not change 
your feelings towards me;—yes, I am sure that 
your noble nature may not stoop to worship Mam¬ 
mon. And I too am unchanged in heart , though 
much suffering has been my portion since last we 
met. 1 love you still, Edward Stanley; as much, 
aye, perhaps more, than I did in happier days; 
judge, then, of the anguish that wrings my spirit, as 
I say unto you, the beloved one,—farewell forever! 
By this time, you have doubtless heard of our afflic¬ 
tion, sure am I, Edward, that had you known it 
sooner, you would have hastened to comfort the 
poor orphans, and that now I have your deepest, 
though untold sympathy. But, Edward, we must 
part,*—oh! blame me not for leaving you an 
obstacle has arisen to our union, and though I have 
bound myself by a promise not to reveal to you 
the nature of this obstacle, still believe me it is insur¬ 
mountable. Besides this, I am now the child of 
poverty, and there are others who share this pov¬ 
erty with me,—my father’s dearly loved children. 
I cannot desert them ; I cannot leave these tender 
little ones to the cold charity of relatives who love 
them not. Henceforward, my exertions shall be 
for their good; and you, the noble and gifted one, 
will surely find, among the beautiful and happy 
who surround you, a more fitting bride than poor 
Mary Lyndesay. 

My determination is made, seek not to change 
it; for it would but pain me to have further com¬ 
munication with one, whom I must see no more in 
this life. Look upward , Edward, for aid; and 
doubt not that the future, the golden future, will 
bring to your lot joys, that will cause you to forget 
this transient disappointment; and amid the bril¬ 
liant career, which I tTust now awaits you, know 
that you will ever have the prayers and sisterly 
regard of Mary.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Six years passed away; and one bright spring 
morning, a group of young persons were assem¬ 
bled before the door of one of the prettiest dwell¬ 
ings in T-, a pleasant village, the exact locality 

of which we do not care to state, but shall content 
ourselves by saying, that it lies somewhere in the 
interior of Virginia. The dwelling was small, but 
purely white, with Venetians painted of that bright, 
lively shade of green, so refreshing to the eye, and 
over the pretty latticed porch was tastefully train¬ 
ed a luxuriant rose, then in full bloom, which show¬ 
ered its bright leaves by thousands on the grass 
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beneath. The yard in front of the house, was 
green and shady ; here and there were flowering 
vines, trained on light white frames, and the neat 
borders were filled with all the flowers of the season. 
Altogether, despite its unpretending simplicity, it 
was one of the prettiest dwellings in T-. 

Seated on the rustic porch was Mary Lyndesay, 
unchanged by the six years that bad rolled over 
her head, except that her sweet face wore a sad¬ 
dened expression, that well became its beauty. 
She was making a flower wreath, and each of the 
young persons in the yard was similarly occupied. 
There was Alice, grown to be a beautiful girl of 
eighteen; and gentle little Kate, with her dove 
eyes and flaxen locks ; and the manly boy, Charles, 
now some nine or ten years old. Chatting gaily 
with Alice, was a handsome young man, who seem¬ 
ed singularly interested in the making of her flower 
wreath, and who was the son of a wealthy widow 
lady residing about a mile from the village. This 
lady, Mrs. Lee, was to give a party that evening 
to the school children of Miss Lyndesay’s Acade¬ 
my, whose vacation had just commenced; the 
young Lyndesays were preparing to attend it, and 
while they twine their fresh flowers, we shall brief¬ 
ly sketch their history after their arrival in T-. 

When Mary Lyndesay first took up her abode 
in the village, she filled the situation of assistant 
teacher in the Academy of that place, and the 
salary given her afforded a bare support for her¬ 
self and her young charges. Soon, however, her 
rare accomplishments attracted the attention of the 
good people of the village; while their sympathy 
was wonderfully excited by the beauty and inte¬ 
resting appearance of the young orphans. After 
a short time, Mary’s music school was thronged 
with pupils; and she found this employment so 
lucrative, that she was enabled to remove from 
the boarding house where she at first resided, to 
the pretty cottage we have described, where their 
lives glided on tranquilly for some time. The 
Principal of the Academy removed from T——, 
and Mary obtained the vacant situation;—Alice, 
whom she had carefully educated, assisted her in 
the performance of her duties, and the Lyndesays 
found themselves again in easy circumstances. 

And was Mary Lyndesay happy in her calm re¬ 
treat! Oh, reader, she had acted nobly,—she had 
renounced self for the good of her fellow-beings, 
and who that can thus overcome the dross of human 

nature is not happy ? Her first few months in T- 

were months of anguish; but gradually peace was 
restored to her soul, and now she was calmly happy, 
as she beheld the youthful joy of those around 
her,—a joy which she herself had helped to create. 

It was a sweet May evening, the sun shone 
brightly on the verdant lawn before Mrs. Lee’s 
mansion; the dark green foliage of the old elms 
waved gently in the soft air, and the distant river, 
studded with while sails, slept calm and tranquil in 


the sunlight; there was music in the wind—the 
singing of many birds, and sweeter still to the hu¬ 
man ear, the laughter of happy children; bright 
flowers shed their perfume around, and all was joy, 
and light, and gladness, to the youthful beings who 
danced on the turf. Among all the young belles 
Alice Lyndesay was the fairest; in her simple, but 
graceful white dress, with no ornament but the 
light jessamine wreath, that mingled with her dark 
curls, she looked transcendently lovely; so thought 
all,—what marvel that her constant admirer, Her¬ 
bert Lee, should, on this particular evening, have 
found himself more in love than ever. This was 
a children’s party,—but though the younger ones of 
the throng might be found engaged in childish 
amusements, truth constrains me to say, that there 
was much love making and coquetry among their 
elders. The amusements were various; dancing, 
singing, and roaming about the garden, were suc¬ 
cessively resorted to; and, at length, some of the 
party, attracted by the beauty of the river, pro¬ 
posed a row on its calm surface; Alice, who was 
one of the number, sang to the guitar some boat 
songs, which were much encored. The boating 
party returned, but two of their number lingered 
on the beach, and as they gazed on the bright 
water together and watched the many-colored tints 
of the sunset, Herbert Lee told Alice of his love ; 
and she falteringly replied, that should their mutual 
friends offer no opposition to their union, she would 
be his. • 

About the same hour, Mary Lyndesay, who, du¬ 
ring the evening, had, with some of the more staid 
ones of the party, watched from their rustic seats 
beneath the old elms, the dancers on the lawn, sat 
in earnest conversation with her friend Mrs. Lee. 
The young preceptress looked exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful, and had been very cheerful that evening, but 
now her countenance looked somewhat sad, as she 
talked with her hostess. 

“ Yes, I think they love each other,” said Mary 
Lyndesay sadly. “ I have watched them closely, 
and feel assured that .it is so. I have hesitated 
as to the propriety of mentioning this subject to 
you, but surely, dear madam, it is best that they 
should be parted now. Alice is beautiful, and as 
good as beautiful, but she is penniless, and”- 

“ And Herbert is rich,” interrupted Mrs. Lee; 
“ nay, Mary, excuse my abruptness, but I can not 
hear you longer without interruption. I am not 
quite so mercenary as you think me; Herbert has 
already confided in me, and if she loves him, and 
you will consent to the measure, he has my full ap¬ 
probation to marry sweet Alice. I see you think 
me a mere woman of the world, and if I did not 
love you so well, Mary, I should be quite offended. 

“Forgive me, dear Mrs. Lee,” said Mary, while a 
flush of pleasure arose to her cheek, as she thought 
of Alice. “ Forgive me, if I did you injustice, 
but,” she added, “ you, the only friend to whom I 
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have confided the story of my past life, will not 
blame me, I am sure, as you remember my own 
bitter experience.” 

“ Blame you, no indeed, dear Mary, I am far 
from blaming you,”said Mrs. Lee kindly. “I am 
only sorry that you should again have revived that 
painful subject. Let us talk of something else. 1 
have been thinking, Mary, that all of you want 
some recreation during the holiday months. Her¬ 
bert and I are going northward, and we should be 
so glad to have you as travelling companions;— 
we shall stop in Philadelphia for a week or two, 
and I am sure you would like to revisit your native i 
city.” | 

“I long to see Philadelphia once more,” an-! 
swered Mary, “ yet I do not feel equal to the under-1 
taking. The visit would, I fear, be productive of 
more pain than pleasure; and,” she added, coloring 
painfully, “ I dread the idea of meeting Aim.” 

“ This is weakness, Mary,” said Mrs. Lee, “ and, 
believe me, you will do well to conquer this feeling 
as soon as possible. Mr. Stanley, you say, has 
been married several years, and why should you 
fear to meet him; you might, perhaps, feel a little 
embarrassment, but your dignity would come to 
your aid, Mary. No, you must not remain shut up 

T-all your life; go with me; it will do you 

good to make the effort, and the children, and Alice, 
will enjoy the trip so much. Mary acquiesced 
after some persuasion, and shortly after they were 
called to the refreshment table, which was taste¬ 
fully set out on the lawn. The party then broke 
up, as most of the young people had to walk back 
to the village. The young Lyndesays remained 
later, and returned to their pretty cottage, in Mrs. 
Lee’s carriage, escorted by Herbert. 

That night, before Alice Lyndesay sought her 
couch, she told Mary of Herbert Lee’s declaration 
of love, and of the answer she had given him; and 
the elder sister, pressing-her lips on the glowing \ 
cheek of the fair young girl, related the conversa- j 
tion that had taken place between Mrs. Lee and i 
herself that evening. Alice was perfectly happy. \ 
But far different is the excitement of happiness, 
from that of wretchedness; the one soon lulls the 
spirit to repose, the other; with its wild agitation, 
chases sleep from the bosom it should visit. Alice, 
in the fluttering joy of her young heart, soon fell 
asleep, and her dreams were beautiful, and of the 
future;—Mary lay awake, and thought of the 
past:—of her sunny childhood, of the first happy 
days of her love, and then of the change that had 
clouded her yonth with sadness. She was ago-, 
nized, but she prayed, and peace visited her heart; 
then her eye fell on Alice, who slumbered so sweetly 
by her side. It was a warm night, and the open 
casement admitted a flood of moonlight into the 
room, disclosing the lovely face of the sleeper; the 
lace of her cap, becomingly shaded the soft aud, 
child-like outline of her features; the silken lashes 
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rested calmly on her fair cheek, and the rosy lips 
were slightly parted, as if for a smile. Mary was 
calmed as she looked on that bright face; she put , 
back a stray ringlet from her temple, and gently 
kissed her. 

“She is beautiful,—she is innocent,—she is 
happy,” murmured she ; “ in beholding her happi¬ 
ness, I am rewarded for all that I have suffered. 
Truly God is most merciful.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A few days after the party, the Lees and Lynde¬ 
says left for Philadelphia; we shall not tire our 
readers with a description of their journey, but con¬ 
tent ourselves with stating the fact of their arrival 
in the city, where they took up their abode, at a 
fashionable hotel in-street. 

The Lees were people of wealth and distinc¬ 
tion,—they had several acquaintances in the city, 
who failed not to call, bringing with them others, 
so that our parly soon found themselves drawn 
somewhat into society. A few of Mary’s old friends 
called at the hotel, and some met the young orphans 
affectionately; but these were not many, and Mary 
found herself but little noticed in the scene of her 
former belleship. Yet this was what she expected, 
and not at all displeasing to her melancholy frame 
of mind; the few invitations received by the Lynde- 
say, were generally declined, and, except to visit 
some of their father’s old friends, they went into no 
society whatever. But if Mary shrank from the 
hollow gaiety of town life, she found unspeakable 
comfort in revisiting some of her old haunts in the 
neighborhood of the city, and one evening, accom¬ 
panied by her young sisters and brother, she rode 
to Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

Never had this sweet spot looked lovelier than 
on that soft May evening; the sun shed a subdued 
light through the foliage on the emerald turf below; 
or mystic light that made you think of fairy land ; 
bright colored butterflies frolicked about, delicate 
flowers shed their perfume around,—there was a 
dreamy stillness in the air, a stillness all unbroken, 
save by the occasional song of a bird; and then 
the tombs,—those solemn marble tombs, reminding 
one so fearfully that this sunny spot, with all its 
flowery beauty, was, after all, but a resting-place 
for the dead. Mary Lyndesay silently led the way, 
and after traversing several walks, stopped at a re¬ 
tired spot, shaded by a clump of trees, where side 
by side lay her father and mother. Two hand¬ 
some monuments marked the spot; the graves 
themselves were carefully turfed, and adorned with 
flowers. It was evident that some pious hand con¬ 
stantly attended to this sacred spot, though who it 
was, Mary could not divine. 

“ Alice, Kate, Charlie,” said she in a faltering 
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tone, while tears gushed from her lovely eyes, 
“here are thegraves of our dear parents.” 

The young orphans wept silently together, and 
kneeling kissed the turf, and gathered some of the 
flowers that raised their jmung heads above the 
beloved dead ; at length, the younger ones turned 
away to examine other tombs, but Mary, over¬ 
whelmed with emotion, remained long, gazing si¬ 
lently and tearfully on the graves of the father and 
mother, whose tenderness she remembered so well, 
and missed so sadly. At length, she felt a light 
touch on her shoulder, and at the same time, little 
Kate’s soft voice said : “ Come, dear sister, let us 
go, it is drawing late, and you have been long enough 
here by yourself.” 

Casting a parting look on the sacred spot, Mary 
followed the little girl almost unconsciously, nor 
did she look np until her little guide paused, say¬ 
ing, “ See, sister, what a beautiful tomb.” 

Her attention thus attracted, Mary Lyndesay 
paused to look at the monument before her. Upon 
a pedestal of marble stood an urn of classic pro¬ 
portions and of the purest white; over it drooped ] 
a graceful flowering tree, and a rare white rose was 
trained around its base. The inscription was sim- j 
pie, but its perusal had a startling effect on our 
heroine. It ran thus: “ In memory of Ellen, 
wife of Edward Stanley, Esq., who died in the 
year of our Lord 1840. The beautiful hath van¬ 
ished and returns not.” 

The color faded from Mary’s cheek, and shocked 
and startled, she exclaimed aloud, “ Dead I—is it 
possible; more than two years since, and I have 
never heard of it until now, Alas! poor young 
bride, your happiness was short-lived as perfect.” 

These words were heard by another ear beside 
little Kate’s; a gentleman, who was reclining be¬ 
neath the tree, and whose figure had been concealed 
by its drooping foliage, started to his feet at the 
sound of her voice, and gazed intently, though un¬ 
perceived, on the young lady before him. “ Can 
it be she, how beautiful, how like,” he murmured 
as he gazed on her lovely face,—then, as he marked 
its touching expression of sadness, he added, “ and 
yet how changed.” 

Hardly knowing what he did, the young man 
stepped forth from his retreat. Mary started and 
turned off, but as she did so their eyes met—and 
thus, for the first time in six years, by the grave of 
his wife, Edward Stanley beheld her whom he had 
so loved, so mourned,—his beautiful betrothed, Mary 
Lyudesay. 

“ Mary, Mary,” exclaimed several voices at this 
instant. “ Mary, where are you 1” and Mrs. Lee, 
Alice, Herbert, and Charles appeared. 

“ Come, Miss Lyndesay,” said young Lee, “ my 
mother was uneasy at your staying so late, and we 
concluded on coming for you. Take my arm,” he 
added, as he observed her pale face ; “I fear you 
are indisposed, let me lead you to the carriage.” 


Another moment and they were gone, but Ed¬ 
ward Stanley still remained transfixed to the spot 
where she had left him. “ It is she,” he said to 
himself; “ I could not be mistaken. And that 
young man called her Miss Lyndesay,—then she is 
not married yet, but they are evidently engaged. 
Oh! Mary, Mary,” he added passionately as he 
turned from poor Ellen’s tomb, “ I have found you 
at last, but alas, it is too late!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Do go with us to Mrs. Wharton’s to-night,” 
said Mrs. Lee to Mary, as they rode homeward ; 
“ they are your old friends, these Whartons, and 
seemed so glad to meet you again; indeed, 1 think 
yon ought to go.” 

“ I should certainly do so, if I were well,” was 
Mary’s reply; “ but indeed, Mrs. Lee, I feel quite 
indisposed' this evening, and could not enjoy my¬ 
self were I to go.” 

“ Then I will make a pretty apology for you,” 
said Mrs. Lee; “ but Alice must certainly allow me 
to chaperon her.” 

“ Yes, indeed she mnst,” answered Mary. “ Do 
go, Alice, I am sure you will be pleased.” 

Alice raised some objections; her sister looked 
so pale, she did not like to leave her; but Mary 
declared that Kale and Charlie would take good 
care of her, and at length she agreed to go. 

Mary arranged her young sister’s dress with her 
own tasteful fingers, and the effect was admirable. 
Alice, attired in simple, but elegant white, with her 
beautiful curls, shading the fairest neck in the world, 
had never looked more lovely. 

The party at Mr. Wharton’s was small, but bril¬ 
liant, and composed of a select set of fashionables; 
there was music and dancing, and the usual quan¬ 
tity of small talk in vogue on such occasions. Our 
Southerners were much admired,—Mrs. Lee al¬ 
most as much as Alice,—for she looked very hand¬ 
some and youthful in her rich evening dress, and 
her manners were highly polished and agreeable. 

But leaving the beaux and belles to carry on 
their flirtations as they please, we shall listen to 
what Mr. Stanley is saying to an elderly young 
lady, seated on a sofa at one end of the drawing¬ 
room. “ Pray, Miss Wharton,” said Mr. Stanley, 
“ who is that beautiful young girl playing so sweetly 
on the piano.” 

“ That is Miss Alice Lyndesay,” replied Miss 
Wharton. 

“ What,” said Edward, with assumed careless¬ 
ness, “ the daughter of my old friend, Mr. Charles 
Lyndesay.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Wharton bluntly, “and 
the sister of Mary Lyndesay, who, whatever other 
people may think, is prettier than Alice, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion. However,” she added with returning 
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good nature, as she observed the agitation visible 
in the young man’s countenance; “ however, all 
people do not agree with me, now that young Mr. 
Lee is all devotion to Miss Alice : report says they 
are engaged, and indeed I hope report speaks truly, 
for he is a handsome young man, and so rich.” 

“Then Mr. Lee is an admirer of the younger, 
not the elder sister,” said Edward, a sudden ray of 
hope lighting up his countenance with animation. 

“ Oh yes, I am certain he is betrothed to Alice,” 
replied the lady. “ I do not know when I have 
been so pleased as on meeting with these Lynde- 
says. My parents too were exceedingly gratified, 
for they were much attached to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyndesay, and I, who loved Mary from her child¬ 
hood, was mortified, when she left the city so sud¬ 
denly, without informing me, or any one else, of 
the place of her destination. But she had good 
reasons for doing so, she tells me, though of course 
1 did not ask why;” and then the garrulous lady, 
observing Edward’s obvious interest, went on to 
sketch the history of the young orphans, from the 
period of their removal from Philadelphia up to that 
evening. 

“ My dear Miss Wharton,” said Edward in a 
low, agitated tone, “ you, who have been so long 
and intimately acquainted with Miss Lyndesay, are 
doubtless aware that I was once engaged to that 
lady.” 

Miss Wharton nodded assent, and Mr. Stanley 
proceeded : 

“ I am sure 1 may confide in you, and I wish you 
to befriend me in a matter of great importance to 
my happiness. You perhaps blamed me because 
that engagement was broken off, and attributed it 
to the most worldly motives on my part; but you, 
and everybody else, were r inistaken. Now I came 
hither, this evening, simply to look for a moment 
on Mary, who, I imagined, was the destined bride of 
Mr. Lee. You have undeceived me, and I wish 
you, my kind friend, at an early hour to-morrow, 
to convey for me a letter to Miss Lyndesay. Will 
you do this for me ?” 

“ I will,” said Miss Wharton, in a kindly tone. 
“ You may trust me safely, Edward, and I must add, 
that I am truly pleased to hear from your own lips, 
that you were not to blame in thafc matter. But 
here comes Mrs. Lee.” 

Mr. Stanley bowed to his friend, and hastily 
withdrew; but his departure was unnoticed, and no 
one missed him save Miss Wharton, who, for the 
rest of the evening, looked very important, and once 
or twice, forgetful of her company, fell into a deep 
reverie. 

Meanwhile the evening passed off pleasantly to 
the assembled young people; and when Alice re¬ 
turned to her sister, she pronounced herself highly 
delighted with the Whartons and their party ; in¬ 
deed, with everybody she had seen; for our Alice 


was in love, and to her eyes, every thing was tinged 
with radiance. 


CHAPTER VIH. 

The next morning arose, clear and beautiful, and 
with it came to-Hotel a pretty little maid, bear¬ 

ing a packet for Miss Lyndesay. The little maiden, 
who was very prim and discreet, delivered it into 
Miss Lyndesay’s own hands; saying, with an im¬ 
portant air, that her mistress recommended she 
should open it in her own room, and departed, sat¬ 
isfied that she had executed he errand well. Mrs. 
Lee and Alice were taking a drive; little Kate was 
busy with her work in one corner of the sitting- 
room, and Charles with his slate; but Mary, in 
compliance with Miss Wharton’s advice, retired to 
her own apartment, and there opened the letter. 
Eirst came a rose-colored envelop, containing a few* 
explanatory lines from Miss Wharton ; the amount 
of which was, that she had promised a young friend 
of hers, for whom she entertained a high regard, 
to send the enclosed letter to Miss Lyndesay. She 
concluded by saying, “ Now, my dear Mary, pray 
do not think me officious, or impertinent, in what I 
am going to say; of course I do not know the con¬ 
tents of the letter, but I can make a guess as to 
its purport, and if I am right in my conjectures, I 
trust that you will not trifle with your happiness, but 
will receive onr friend’s explanations in a kindly 
manner; for I do believe he has never ceased to 
love you.” 

With trembling hands, Mary opened the epistle, 
and there read as follows : * 

“ I know it is the fashion now-a-days to ridicule 
a love-letter, and I have done it myself; but, Mary, 
mine is no ordinary love-letter. I have much to 
tell—much to explain, that I would prefer not ad¬ 
verting to when we meet; for I can better bear to 
write , than speak, of the wrong done us both by 
my father. 

“ You may perhaps remember, that some years 
back, you promised your heart and hand to one who* 
professed to adore yon. Well, Mary, I did adore 
you, and on that fatal eve, when I bade you fare¬ 
well, it was with a heart full of heaviness, though 
I then confidently expected to meet yon again 
within a few weeks. During my absence, I wrote 
to you several times, but received no* answers to 
my letters; I constantly heard from my parents, 
but they made no mention of any of your family, 
nor was it until my return to the city, that I heard 
of your father’s death; an event which grieved me, 
Mary, as if he had been my own parent, for I loved 
and esteemed him. Then, too, I received your 
fatal letter, bidding me farewell, and on going to 
your house, I found it deserted. I shall not attempt 
to describe my feelings, for that would be impossi¬ 
ble ; but I was almost frantic. I sought for yon 
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wildly, made inquiries of your uncle, and other rel-| 
atives, but received no information of the place of 
your abode. Mr. Pemberton, the only person whom 
you had taken into your confidence, had promised 
you solemnly not to disclose your secret, and he 
kept his word. My search would not have ended 
here, but at length distress of mind brought on a 
fever, and for some weeks I was confined to my 
bed; when I recovered, my father told me that you j 
were married. 

“All this time I had not blamed you, Mary; I 
believed your motives to be noble and self-sacrifi- j 
cing, but I thought you had mistaken your line ofj 
duty. But when I heard that I was forgotten, that 
you had married another, I thought you heartless 
indeed. Then pride came to my aid, and I arose ; 
from my sick bed an altered man. I went again 
into the gay world, and mingled with the giddy' 
throng ever in pursuit of pleasure; but I bore about 
to the revel and the dance a blighted heart. Then 
I sought relief in the study of my profession, and 
day and night I pored over such erudite works, as 
I thought would add to my knowledge. I strove 
to forget you, Mary. And gradually I schooled my 
heart into something like forgetfulness of one whom 
I imagined to be selfish and hollow-hearted. How 
was I mistaken! 

“ At length I married my beautiful cousin, Ellen 
Stanley, and again was happy; for Ellen was one 
of the loveliest and purest of earth’s inhabitants. 
She was, as you know, an orphan, and had few ob¬ 
jects of love during her childhood; so that, when i 
at the age of seventeen she gave me her hand, 
she bestowed with it all the concentrated affection : 
of her warm heart. And in return I loved her de-; 
votedly; yet my love for her was different from I 
that I had borne for you, Mary; such tenderness it 
was, as a parent might bestow on a dearly loved 
child; she was so gentle, so lovely, and clung so 
caressingly to me—the only being she had ever 
loved. I have said that she was beautiful, but her 
beauty was of that frail and delicate cast, that abides 
not long on earth; and not many months after our 
^marriage,she sank a victim to rapid consumption.: 
It has been more than two years since I laid my 
fair young Ellen in the grave, and became again 
desolate. 

“ And now comes a part of my tale, which my 
pen shrinks from recording, and yet I must tell you 
all, Mary. ^A few months since, my father died; 
and dying, confessed to the son who had always 
loved him, that he had been the cause of all his 
unhappiness. He told me of his visit to you, and 
of your noble conduct; he said he had suppressed 
my letters, and fabricated the story of your mar¬ 
riage ; and all this he did with a view to my worldly 
aggrandizement. Forgive him, Mary, for he sor¬ 
rowed more for the wrong he had done you, than 
for any other act of his life. 

“ And now, Mary—best beloved Mary, I have told 


you all, and I ask you if I may hope. Will you, 
the first love of my youth, become my bride 1 Your 
parting letter acknowledged that you loved me,— 
oh say that you love me still. I will call this morn¬ 
ing, to hear from your own lips your decision; on 
that decision depends the future weal or woe of 

Edward Stanley.” 

Little remains to be told. I was always averse 
to describing love scenes, and so will content my¬ 
self by saying, that two hours afterward, when 
Mrs. Lee and Alice returned from their ride, they 
found Edward Stanley and Mary Lyndesay per¬ 
fectly happy. 

Our Southerners did not remain many days longer 
in Philadelphia; but I must not forget to mention, 
that before their departure, Miss Wharton, who 
had heard of the happy result, produced by the pe¬ 
rusal of “ the love-letter,” did not fail to call on 
Mary for the joint purpose of congratulating her 
on her present happiness, and relating, with great 
self-complacency, her own share in bringing about 
the present state of things. Our travellers then 
proceeded to Saratoga, with the addition of Mr. 
Stanley to their party. 

Later in the summer, the vill age church of T-, 

thronged with rejoicing friends, was the scene of 
a double wedding, and 'all present remarked, that 
the sun never shone on two lovelier brides than the 
young sisters, Mary and Alice Lyndesay. 
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MISS MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SINGINO* SCHOOL. 

Such tones might well the soul enchain, 

As in some fairy dell,—A. M’AIaKIN. 

It was the first evening of the winter singing 
school in the little village of Guilford. About 
forty young persons of both sexes were assembled 
in the commodious and well-lighted school room. 

A young gentleman in a retired corner was slowly 
tuning a bass-viol. He was an eminently fine-look¬ 
ing man, apparently rather under fivc-and-twcnty 
years of age. The expression of his countenance 
was pensive, almost sad. His features were strik- ! 
ing and well-formed, his forehead high and fair, his t 
eyes large, dark and intelligent, and shaded by < 
long curved lashes. As 1 he turned the screws and S 
thrummed the Btrings of his fine-toned instrument, j 
he occasionally looked up with a keen, searching j 
glance at the merry groups around him. Hero a j 
bevy of unbonneted maidens were laughing and J 
chattering over some new scrap of village scandal; ! 
there a Tomping flirt was discoursing volubly to I 
several gay young gentlemen, stamping her little j 
foot or boxing their ears, as occasion required; 
yonder a whiskered beau was pouring compliments 
into the ear of a timid blue-eyed girl, who smiled 
and blushed, and fingered the tassel of her cloak. 

At length hiB eye rested on a young lady stand¬ 
ing apart from the rest, intently studying a book ' 
which lay on the music-stand before her. She was 
below the medium height, slender and well-formed. 
She was a brunette, but not dark; her black hair, 
slightly curtained over her fine expansive forehead, 
dropped in a single curl behind either ear. Her 
features were noble but not pleasing; there was an 
expression of haughtiness on her brow and lip, and 
of languor in her drooping eyelid. One small, 
round arm rested on the music-stand, and the 
closely-fitting sleeve was of deep mourning. 

Suddenly some one spoke to her, and she looked 
up with a smile. What » change! The smile 
broke over her features like sunlight, and played 
on check and lip with most bewitching sweetness. 
And her eye!—the young musician once caught 
its glance as she surveyed the assembly, apparently 
in search of some one—it was black and brilliant, 
gleaming with the richest expression of intelligence, 
and kindling with the light of the soul within. 

“Vincent, what are you looking at?” said a 
voice at the side of the charmed scrutineer. 

“ Ah, Duval, iB it you?” said Vincent, rising to 
offer his hand. 

“ Do you leave town to-morrow ?” inquired his 
friend. 


“ Yea, early.” 

“ Well, then, we’ll expedt you to breakfast.” 

Vincent bowed his acceptance of the invitation, 
and in a moment rang the bell to call the school to 
order. 

The choir of Guilford was small but not new; 
the long preliminary lessons on the rudiments of 
music were, therefore, not necessary. After a 
short and very lucid lecture from Mr, Vincent, a 
few simple and easy tunes were sung. Encouraged 
by their very successful pciformance, Mr. Vincent 
ventured to select a longer and more difficult piece. 
It was an anthem, with solo and chorus of great 
beauty and sublimity ; but the arrangement of the 
parts was intricate, and required readiness and 
skill in execution. As the first bold and solemn 
strain commenced, one voice of astonishing power 
and sweetness swelled from among the female 
singers, and with the utmost propriety of expres¬ 
sion, poured forth a volume of the richest melody; 
and when, as the parts separated and the difficulty 
increased, one*voice alter another grew silent or 
faint, that one swept on in skillful measure, now 
bursting forth alono in the silence of the other 
parts, now blending its tones in noble harmony as 
all were joined in the full and thrilling chorus. 

Mr. Vincent resigned his instrument to Mr. Du¬ 
val, and as the anthem recommenced, he slowly 
passed along before the scats of tlic ladies. He 
paused as he came before the one who had attract¬ 
ed his attention in the beginning of the evening. 
That voice was hers. She stood gracefully before 
the stand, one small, fair hand moving in regular 
measure upon the page, and her features bearing 
the high devotional expression of the words which 
fell from her lips. As Vincent came before her, 
she suddenly raised her eyes and met his admiring 
gaze. Both were confused; he lost the words, she 
lost the time, and in a moment the confusion be¬ 
came general. 

“ It was my fault,” Bnid Duval, offering back 
the bass-viol with a very mischievous look; “ I 
ought not to have undertaken the management of 
your instrument.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE BREAKFAST. 

Oh, soy, has thy fair one a soul 
That, when beauty’s charms are o’erpast, 

Will fasten afiection’s control 
And sweeten life’s path to the last? 

Mas. Stedxan. 

Precisely at eieht o’clock on the following 
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morning, Mr. Vincent was announced at the door 
of Mr. Duval’s parlour. 

“ Good morning to you, Vincent,” said his 
friend, good-humouredly, grasping his hand. (< Al¬ 
low me to introduce you to Miss Melville, my 
wife’s sister.” 

Mr. Vincent bowed, of course; but I believe a 
slight blush was added to the bow when he recog¬ 
nized in Miss Melville the exquisite songstress of 
the preceding night. The conversation at table 
waB cheerful and sensible. Miss Melville spoke 
seldom, but when she did, her remarks were grace¬ 
ful and lady-like. It was evident that the muffins 
and coffee were becoming entirely a secondary 
affair, and Vincent soon forgot them altogether. 

"Mary,” said Mr. Duval, addressing Miss Mel¬ 
ville, as they rose from the table, “ will you try 
that piece of music you were practising yesterday f 
I should like Mr. Vincent to hear it.” 

She sat down to the instrument, and played 
without singing. 

“ Where did you procure that, Miss Melville 7” 
said Vincent, walking up to the piano and lifting 
the sheet from the rack. 

“ It was given me by my friend, Miss Chamber¬ 
lin.” 

“Who? Emma?” 

“ Yes. You know her then 7” 

“ Oh, yes; I know her very well.” 

“ Come, now, Vincent, do compliment my taste,” 
said Mr. Duval; “ that piece is my especial fa¬ 
vourite.” 

“ I should like to hear it sung,” answered Vin¬ 
cent, evasively. “ I see there is a song in pencil 
on the sheet.” 

Miss Melville bit her Jip, hesitated a moment, 
and then replayed the tune and sang. 

“ Don’t you admire this music 1” Bhe asked, as 
she laid it aside. ‘‘ The harmony through those 
slow passages is noble.” 

“ I admire the song,” said Mr. Vincent; “the 
sentiment is as lofty as the language is well chosen 
and beautiful. Am I not right!” 

The lady seemed embarrassed. Turning again 
to the music, she went on. “ I was obliged to 
alter one passage slightly—there, you see. Could 
that have been intended so ?” 

“ Oh,” said Vincent, “ that must have been Em¬ 
ma’s mistake; in the original the notes arc the 
same you have substituted.” Then suddenly re¬ 
collecting himself, he looked down in extreme 
confusion. 

“ I see how it is,” Baid Mr. Dural, laughing 
heartily; “ I shall have to explain to you both. 
The music is Vincent’s; he gave it to Miss Cham¬ 
berlin. The song is Mary’s; and you are both 
too modest to join in the praise of your own com¬ 
positions, though you both know as well as I do 
that they are extremely beautiful.” 

Mr. Vincent looked down with undissembled 
admiration at the blushing girl, as she sat slowly 
dropping her white fingers along the keys. 

It was fully twelve o’clock when Vincent took 


his “ early” departure from Guilford. After three 
hours, of fast driving, he drew up .at the door of a 
small white cottage. A pleasaut-looking young 
gentleman met him at the door. 

“ Welcome at last, George,” he said; “ I have 
expected you two hours.” 

“ Well, I forgot myself, Derby,” said Vincent, 
returning the hearty pressure of his friend’s hand. 
“ Why, what a noble, fire !” he continued, throw¬ 
ing off his cloak and accepting Derby’s study chair. 

“ What kind of a school had you at Guilford 
last night ?” asked Derby. 

“ Capital 1 What a voice that was 1” 

“ Whose 7” 

“ Miss Melville’s.” 

“ Who is Miss Melville!” 

“ The finest woman you ever saw.” 

“ Is she so beautiful 7” 

“ No, she is not beautiful—in fact, I thought her 
countenance unplcasing when I first noticed her, 
but the instant she looked up, the expression 
changed completely. Such an eye!—black as 
midnight yet clear as noonday. And then her 
voice I I never heard anything so perfect—soft 
and melodious as the song of a robin, yet deep, 
full and thrilling. She is siBter to Duval’s wife. 
I met her at Duval’B this morning, and I found her 
high-soulcd as a queen, yet modest as a cottage 
maiden.” 

“ Ob, George t” said his friend, laughing. 

“ You think me extravagant, don’t you 7” 

“ I think you are in love—decidedly and hope¬ 
lessly in love!—with a woman who, for aught you 
know, may be a vixen or a simpleton.” 

Vincent joined in his friend’B laugh. “ No, 
Derby,” he said, “ I am not in love with Miss 
Melville, and I suppose I never shall be; but 1 do 
admire her. A simpleton she is notand he re¬ 
counted the story of the song. 

" Well, well, George,” said Derby, “ take caro 
of yourself; a very talented woman may bo fatally 
deficient in every quality of a good wife. You 
have never been in love—I have. I am a few 
years your senior, and you will permit me to say 
to you, as'I would say to my own brother, assure 
yourself that she is a woman of firm and unyielding 
principle before you trust your happiness to her 
keeping.” 

“ Thank you, Derby,” said Vincent; “ if I need 
your admonition I’ll remember it.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. 

And in her willing ear I breathed 
First love’s bewildering lay; 

Her small hand pressed a mote consent 
That happy, happy day.— E. Sakobnt. 

Ms. Vincent became a constant visitor at the 
house of Mr. Dural. He found himself studying 
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Alisa Melville’B character closely, and, he believed, ‘ 
impartially. On the whole, he was not disappoint- : 
cd. True, she was very proud—but dignity (what 
a convenient, softening word) was so becoming to 
a woman ! She was not vain—yet it was evident 
that she was fully conscious of her own line abili¬ 
ties. Very well; Bhc had a right to be. While he 
admired the loftier gifts of her fine intellect, he 
believed he discovered in her all the refinement 
and delicacy which are the true ornaments of the 
female character. 

To Miss Chamberlin, who was an intimate friend 
of both, he was indebted for occasional scraps of 
information in regard to Miss Melville. 

“ Emma,” he said one morning, as he sat at her 
work-table, doing gentleman’s mischief among 
spools of cotton and floss-silks, “do you know 
why Miss Melville refused Mr. Hascall’s arm last 
evening J I always thought lie was a favourite 
with her.” 

“Yes, I suppose I do,” said the lady, slightly 
hesitating. “ 1 don’t like to be a retailer of scan¬ 
dal, but as you are an old friend, and see n inte¬ 
rested, I think I’ll tell you the story. Mary and I 
were riding with Mr. HaBcall the other day, and as 
we were descending a hill, his horse became restive 
and overset the sleigh. We were not hurt, but 
Mr. Hascall received a considerable injury in his 
hand. He instantly became violently angry, and 
used language grossly profane. Alter we returned, 

I spoke of it to Mary, and asked her why she did 
not reprove him. She said she was surprised and 
grieved, but she hoped at the time that I had not 
heard it, and she would not expose him. I know 
he felt it a keen reproof when she declined his 
escort last night, for I saw him glanco at his 
wounded hand and colour deeply.” 

“ Well, sho acted nobly, didn’t she?” said Vin¬ 
cent. “ Is the report true that Aliss Melville is 
engaged to Major Allison t” he continued, looking 
marvelously unconcerned, in spite of the truthful 
blush which was creeping up to his eyebrows. 

“ No,” said Emma; “she is not engaged to any 
one. It is conjectured that she has rejected his 
mnjorship, but I don’t know how it is. I own I 
have felt some curiosity about the matter.” 

“ Then why do you not ask her J” 

“ Ask her I I would quite as soon ask Allison 
himself.” 

“ Why, I thought you were her confidant.” 

“ So I am; but sho never confides secrets of that 
nature. Oh, take care, Mr. Vincent! don’t you sec 
you are utterly spoiling my silks 1 Oh, yes; and 
you have pulled the needles out of my purse, and 
tangled my Berlin wool. Well, I sha’n’t talk to 
you about Miss Melville next time.” 

The term of the singing school expired. Mr. 
Vincent’s business called him to a distant town, 
and MisB Melville was preparing to return to her 
home. Vincent felt that a question deeply involv¬ 
ing his happiness must be settled before they finally 
separated. He was conscious that the deep attach¬ 


ment he cherished for her was founded on the sin- 
cerest respect, and he was well assured that his 
love was fully returned. He decided calmly, and 
with fervent prayer for guidance from on high. 
And when he bade Miss Melville farewell, he kissed 
tbe cheek of his affianced wife. 

There was a singular contrast between Air. Vin¬ 
cent’s letters to Alary and those bo received from 
her. Hers were beautiful, easy, frank, and always 
expressing ardent and changeless love; tiis were less 
brilliant, but teeming with the richest thought, and 
breathing a calm, unwavering devotion. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHANGE. 

“Mary, I believed thee true, 

And I was Mest in thus believing, 

But now I grieve that ere I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving.” 

Afn. Vincent had been educated for the mercan¬ 
tile business; but misfortune and fraud dissipated 
the very respectable capital left him by his father 
before it could come into his hands. Without the 
slightest hesitation he immediately offered himself 
as a teacher of. music. His fine natural talents 
and his accomplished skill obtained for him a high 
salary, and now, at the end of four years, he found 
himself able to accept the partnership offered him 
by an old friend of his father. But the summer 
proved an unfortunate one for him. A combination 
of adverse circumstances made his business worse 
than profitless, and os autumn approached he found 
to his extreme disappointment, that his marriage 
with Mary must be deferred for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod. He immediately visited Judge Melville’s, 
and explained to her explicitly the state of his 
affairs. She joined in his regret in view of the 
delay of their union, but soothed him tenderly, 
under his pecuniary disappointment. She said her 
home was a pleasant one, and while she felt secure 
of his affection she should be happy. And he was 
cheered. ' 

“ Well, Mary,” he said, gayly, " if you grow 
tired of waiting for me, or fall in love with some¬ 
body else, I will release you!” and he stooped to 
kisB her as her head rested on his shoulder. 

“ Thank you,” she answered, playfully passing 
her fingers through his hair and drawing his fore¬ 
head down to her lip. 

“ Alas ! how much of misery from idle words 
may spring.” 

Vincent again engaged himself as a teacher; and 
now he saw Mary almost every week, and for a. 
while everything went on as usual. But there 
came a change I A little change it was at first. 
There was Icbs of joy in her greeting, less sadness 
in her farewell. Then, in speaking to Vincent of 
the love she bore him, sho would add, “ these are 
my feelings noto —for the future I cannot apeak.” 
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Then she seemed to avoid meeting him in private, 
and when he once spoke to her of it, she gave 
some frivolous reason and turned away with indif¬ 
ference. Vincent was cut to the soul. For a few 
weeks longer he watched in silence the gradual 
but still perceptibly progressive change. One 
morning when, as he was on the point of taking 
leave, they were alone for a moment; he seated 
himself beside her and said, in a low, earnest tone 
—“Mary, we ought to understand each other per¬ 
fectly. Has your affection changed 1” 

“ Why, George,” she said, with all the sweet¬ 
ness of her former manner, “ have I given you 
reason for such a suspicion ? No, no, my friend ; 
go and be cheerful, and rest assured that Mary 
will never wrong you.” 

He was only half relieved; and when he reached 
his own quiet room, in Derby’s little cottage, he 
sat down to write to her. He mentioned to her 
briefly, and most kindly, a few of the things which 
had induced the belief that all was not as it had 
once been. He begged from her, in justice to 
them both, cither a frank avowal of that change, 
or such an explanation as might relieve the sadness 
which oppressed him. He reminded her of the 
solemn nature of the engagement which existed 
between them; assured her that, as far as he was 
concerned, he felt himself as sacredly bound to 
her as if their vows had been already plighted at 
the altar. He repeated tenderly the assurance of 
his own unwavering love. “ Good night^miy dear¬ 
est,” he concluded; “ ‘ the Lord watch between 
me and thee when we are separated one from 
another.’ ” 

An answer came—short, cold and formal. She 
acknowledged that her affection for him was not 
as fervent as she had once felt it. She gave no 
reason for the change, but hinted that some report 
unfavourable to his reputation had reached her car. 
True, she did not give it the slightest credit, but 
still she referred the matter to his consciousness. 
She was surprised that he should express such a 
view of an engagement which she had never con¬ 
sidered positive; and even had it been bo, she 
could not Bee that the contract was bo very sacred. 
Indeed, it was evident that he had once viewed 
the subject as she did. Had he not offered to re¬ 
lease her in case she grew tired of waiting or loved 
another better ? 

But though she felt that the first rich glow of her 
affection had subsided, she loved him still; and 
though she sometimes trembled at the thought of 
taking upon herself the marriage vows with her 
present feelings, yet should there be no farther 
change before he was ready to lead her to the altar, 
she would be his wife. The letter closed with a 
cool invitation to “ call when it should be conve¬ 
nient.” 

George Vincent threw the letter from him, and 
rested his clasped hands on the table. How many 
bitter thoughts swept over his heart in that one 
moment of anguish! “ Oh, woman! woman I” he 
said, “ it is not yours alone to ‘ make you idols 


I and to find them clay!’” A tear—a tear of bitter 
disappointment swelled slowly on his drooping 
eyelash and fell on his manly cheek. Another 
came, and another in quickening succession, and 
then he bowed his head and wept like a very child. 
She whom he had so tenderly loved, she whom he 
< had honoured and trusted, she who had been as 
| the sunlight of his brightest mornings and the star 
j of his deep midnight—even she had cast from her 
5 his love, betrayed his trust, and quenched the light 
j of his hope. 

t Then a still voice whispered to his swelling 
> heart, “ Be still!” and it obeyed. Its proud and 
i angry risings were hushed to rest, and its throb of 
1 agony ceased. He calmly roee, and lifting the 
| letter from the floor, he crossed the hall and en- 
f tered the study of his friend Derby. 

“ Here, Derby,” he said, “ I have no confidant 
or counselor but you. .Read this letter, and tell 
me what I am to do.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said Derby, anx¬ 
iously. “ This is Mary’s hand, I am sure.” 

“ I wish it were not,” said Vincent; and he sat 
watching the countenance of his friend as his eye 
traced those cruel lines. 

When Derby had finished, he sat for some 
minutes pressing his friend’s hand in silence. 
“You will answer this letter?” he said, at length. 
“ I cannot.” 

“ Oh, yes; there is surely some mistake. But 
what is all this trumpery about a stain on your re¬ 
putation ?” 

“ My ‘ consciousness’ acquits me,” answered 
George ; “ I never heard of it before.” 

“Ah, I see!” said Derby, as if a sudden thought 
had struck him. “ Could she have meant that ri¬ 
diculous figment of old Katy Rayson’s ? Duval 
told me about it yesterday. Katy has an old quar- 
i rel with Mrs. Duval, and I suppose she thought a 
\ little scandal about her sister’s beau would be a 
fine revenge.” 

“What was it, any way?” asked Vincent. 
“ Does Duval believe it?” 

“ Duval ? He laughed at it as a perfect ab- 
j surdity. Would he believe that you were drunk 
in the streets of Guilford three several times during 
your last winter’s term ?” 

George himself could not help laughing. 

“ I think,” continued Mr. Derby, “ that you had 
better write at once. Here, sit down at my desk. 
There may be misunderstanding; and at any rate 
you may possess yourself of her motives for the 
course she has pursued.” 

Vincent’s letter was short. He gently thanked 
her for her frankness, was sorry he had misunder¬ 
stood her view of their engagement, and expressed 
hia willingness to release her to any extent Bhe 
desired. He repelled with dignity the intimation 
with regard to his reputation, which, whatever it 
might be, he did not hesitate to call a slander. He 
expressed in terms of keen irony his gratitude for 
her confidence in his integrity, adding, however, 
that she might be relieved to know that his con- 
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sciousness had been consulted and refused to ac¬ 
cuse him. 

In the course of a month he received a short, 
pleasant note from Miss Melville, written precisely 
as if nothing had happened. She wondered why 
he had not visited her, and urged that he would do 
so at an early day. He did so. She received him 
as cordially as she had ever done. He requested 
a private interview. She declined on some slight 
pretext, but Bang and played, and conversed with 
cheerfulness and animation. When for a few 
minutes they were alone, Bhe turned to him and 
inquired why he had not been there before T 

“ I was not sure you would be glad to see me,” 
was the reply. 

She looked surprised. 

“You know,” he continued, “that you acknow¬ 
ledged a change in your feelings.” 

“A change! Did It Why, no j I never ac¬ 
knowledged a change of any consequence,” Baid 
Mary, 

Vincent’s large dark eyes flashed, but he did not 
speak, and in a few minutes he rose to take leave. 

“ Write to me soon, won’t youl” she said, ex¬ 
tending him her hand. 

He felt the hand tremble in his grasp, and he 
answered —'“ Yes; good bye.” 

And he wrote—-still gently and kindly, but this 
time plainly. He represented her conduct pre¬ 
cisely as he viewed it—disingenuous, mysterious 
and unkind. Her answer, a single page in pencil, 
was one of decided scorn. If there had been 
change, Bhe said, he himself had produced it. For 
herself, she had always acted conscientiously. If 
he censured her it was without the slightest justice. 
If he were at leisure and inclined to pay her ono 
more visit, she would be happy to sec him, espe¬ 
cially as she thought some parts of his letter re¬ 
quired explanation. 

Once more he went, but now she seemed totally 
disinclined to advert to the subject at all; and when 
he urged it upon her, she said she was too unwell 
to converse with any ease, at the same time talking 
upon other subjects with very little apparent eflbrt. 
He remarked that the turn the affair had taken had 
been to him a source of deep unhappiness. She 
said she could not say it had been so to her—“to 
be sure it was unpleasant”—but her eye fell be¬ 
neath Vincent’s indignant glance as the heartless 
words fell from her -lips. He then referred to her 
letter, and said the style of it surprised him. 

“You thought it short, I suppose,” she said. 
“ Well, I know it was; I had not time to write 
much.” 

“ I thought it unkind, unladylike and unchris¬ 
tian,” was the explicit reply. 

She did not speak; and he offered to explain 
whatever was mysterious in his own letter. She 
believed there was one thing which she did not 
quite understand, but she could not remember juBt 
now what it was. 

At this moment Mrs. Melville came in, and Mary 
sprang from her seat to perform some slight office 


for her, with the same affectionate sweetness of 
manner which Vincent had so often noticed and 
admired. “ After all,” thought he, “ can that girl 
be so heartless ?” 

Half an hour afterwards, when the ladies were 
out for a few minutes, he heard from the hall a 
scrap of dialogue something like this— 

“ Are you going to hear our new minister to¬ 
morrow, Mary 1” 

“ fVhat’s that to you , mother t If I go, it will 
be by myself and to please myself, and 1 don’t see 
that it’s any of your concern.” 

That sweet and sacred name of mother, which 
in his presence she had breathed with such re¬ 
spectful tenderness, now fell painfully on his ear 
in a high, harsh, angry tone. Oh, how unlike the 
light and gentle voice which but now had half 
charmed back to his heart the love of other days. 
The fairy fabric of his hope was crushed at last. 
Within that very hour he bade farewell to Mary 
Melville. It was the calm and cold “ good night” 
which friend might give to friend. “ There is a 
tide in the affairs of men”—Mary had neglected 
its fortunate flow. 

One week from that evening, as Miss Melville 
sat wrapped in her dressing-gown before the fire 
of her own apartment, a servant entered and hand¬ 
ed her a note. Her cheek flushed ; she knew the 
handwriting and the seal of George Vincent. She 
opened it and', read. 

“ Once more, Miss Melville, and for the last 
time, I intrude myself on your attention—not to 
weary you with the rhapsodies of an impassioned 
lover, or the complainings of a disappointed one. 
A lover I am no longer. Slowly I have felt the 
undoing of that bright bond which so long held mv 
heart to you. At length the last glittering link of 
that golden chain has dropped away. But, Mary, 
there is an interest which 1 can never cease to feel 
for you; and it is because your happiness is still 
most dear to me that I have ventured once more 
to address you. 

“You know,-Mary Melville, that you possess 
talents of the very highest order, and that your ac¬ 
complishments are every way enviable. Through 
these my attention was first attracted to you; but 
I believed that I discovered in you a richer charm 
than the most attractive natural gifts or the most 
brilliant accomplishments could ever bestow-: 1 
mean firm and lofty principle. Especially I ad¬ 
mired, and deeply I loved the sincerity which 
seemed to shine from your noble soul, like a gem 
from a setting of gold. 

“ Mary, that gem is dimmed. Do not be angry 
with him who has suffered most deeply by your 
fault, if he, unwillingly, indeed, inflicts pain in 
pointing it out to you. How far you have intended 
to deceive me I am unable to judge, for I have 
never been able to fathom the mysterious incon¬ 
sistency of your conduct. That you have once 
loved me, I cannot disbelieve. Why that love was 
changed you have never seen fit to explain. If 
your reason was a good one, honour and justice 
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required you to giro it—if it was not, it should 
never Imvo weighed with you. Cnn I attribute 
that change to any gentler fault than the moat in¬ 
excusable fickleness 1 Can 1 consider your subse¬ 
quent conduct anything more innocent than utterly 
heartless? You will say tho charge is a severo 
one. Look at its justice. Has she heart, a woman’s 
.heart, who seoks an uninaidenly triumph in trilling 
'with the affection she has forfeited, aud which had 
its very foundation in tho respect which such 
trifling must destroy T 

“ Mnry, you will lovo again, but nevor, I mny 
venture to say, will you find a heart more truly 
devoted to you than once was mine. Jlownre f 
one fatal fault may one day blight afTection more 
precious to you than I could offer. 

“ And now farowoll—yet still believe mo, 

“ Your truo friend, 

“Gf.ohoe Vinceht.” 

Tho paper fell from Mary’s grasp; taars wore 
dropping Blowly from her largo and beautiful eyes. 


Five years hnd passed away—yonrs which had 
wrought sad change in Alary Melville’s beauty. 
Her glossy curls were thinned and faded. The 
rich gleaming ofher eye was dimmed. Her check 
was palo and hollow. Sho loaned pensively against 
a pillar in a lolly and crowded saloon. Her whito 
and wasted hnnds wero clasped, and on the led 
■till sparkled tho diamond ring which in huppior 
days had boon tho pledge of Vincont’s love. Sud¬ 
denly tho full, manly tones of a familiar voico felt 
on hor oar. Gcorgo Vincent was thorc; ho was 
approaching her. A whito-robod girl, with a swoat 
and noblo countenance, was leaning on bis nrm. 
He recognized Miss Molvillo, smiled, introduced 
his wife, and passod on. Sbo followed tho ologant 
and happy pair with her eye, while an expression 
of deep pain flitted across hor features. Then, as 
they disappeared among the crowd, she took tho 
arm of hor brother and waikod sudly away. 

H. 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 

'‘Love, like Death, 

Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the sceptre.” 

What sacred feelings and pleasant remembrances 
are conjured up when I revert to my first love.— 
Thoughts of all that is bright, pure and noble come 
thronging thick and fast, at memory’s magic touch. 
I remember those happy hours, when hands were 
clasped, and heart responded unto heart; when all 
of future was bright with hope, and every thing was 
clothed by Fancy in gorgeous tints, like—like— 
Respected readers,—I presume all of you have 
been in love, or imagined you were, which gene¬ 
rally amounts to the same thing. But there are dif¬ 


ferent degrees of love, and some of you, perhaps, 
have been but slightly attacked, and others may have 
had it more severely. 1 consider Love to be a sort 
of disorder, to which both sexes are liable, from the 
age of twelve to ninety, and which may be divided 
into four decrees, slight, sentimental, passionate and 
desperate. For the benefit of those who have never 
suffered from the latter two, I will point out the 
symptoms by which they are indicated, and as exem¬ 
plified in my own case. 

In the first stage, or slight love, the patient (T shall 
here treat of young gentlemen; how it affects the 
other sex, I cannot speak from personal experience) 
selects some girl of “sweet sixteen,” and forthwith 
imagines he feels a sort of magnetic attraction to and 
for her. He has an ardent desire to obtain possession 
of her, for what purpose he scarcely knows himself; 
but visions of ramblings, whisperings and sighings, 
flit across his incipient brain—pleasing for a time, 
but they generally vanish when he is old enough to 
join a military company, or his upper lip and chin 
begin to give tokens of approaching vegetation. 

The second, the sentimental, or romantic , comes 
on at about eighteen or nineteen. The patient has 
an unaccountable penchant for solitary rambles, ex¬ 
tempore addresses to the moon, stars, trees, brooks, 
&e. He is given to much inward communing with 
himself, abstractedness, and frequently endeavors to 
sigh, in which he succeeds as well as can be ex¬ 
pected from a novice. He also quotes much poetry, 
if he knows any that he thinks will express his feel¬ 
ings; if not, he originates some, in which hearts, 
darts, eyes, ruby, coral, auburn, die, for ever, etc., 
figure extensively. When I was in this stage of the 
disease, 1 quoted largely from an epi-didaco-descrip- 
tive l’oe-’em, “ A1 Aaraaf,”—which proves I must 
have had a severe attack. I liked it very well, 
although l did not understand it. But that is imma¬ 
terial. This stage is considered more dangerous, but 
not sufficiently so as to create alarm. The patient 
should be kept quiet, drink bark tea, and on no ac¬ 
count be permitted to see the angelic being for whom 
he pines ; as this almost invariably brings on a re¬ 
lapse. This, however, does not always happen. I 
once knew a case, where the captivated youth, who 
had seen his adorable only at church, corner pew in 
the gallery, one day discovered her in the street 
peddling apples, three for two cents. He immedi¬ 
ately became convalescent, and was soon pronounced 
out of danger. 

The next, or passionate , is still worse, and devel¬ 
ops more dangerous symptoms. The individual is 
abstracted and melancholy, and commits various 
lapses, such as putting ketchup in his tea, buttering 
his bread on both sides, and frequently forgets to pay 
his landlady and tailor’s bills, (although I would not 
be understood to say that this latter trait is peculiar 
to people in love ; we all have our failings.) If his 
idol be indifferent, he sometimes refuses to eat, and 
frequently asks of Fate why he is doomed to such a 
cruel lot—to which query he generally receives a 
very vague and unsatisfactory reply; perhaps be¬ 
cause she don’t know, if hp passes near a lake of 
water, on a moonlight night, lie thinks he will jump 
in, and then how sweetly the pale moon and twink¬ 
ling stars will look down on his silent resting place. 
But lie finally concludes he won’t —the water may 
be cold, or the jury may bring in a verdict of acci¬ 
dental suicide. Perhaps he may apply a pistol to 
that portion of his anatomy whSre the brains are 
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commonly supposed to be located, but in the excite¬ 
ment of the moment forgets that the weapon is un¬ 
loaded. I know of no remedy for him in this stage 
of the disorder. It must take its course, and reach 
the climax. 

The next, and last, is the desp'rate. Here the pa¬ 
tient loses all control of himself, and is hurried on, 
as by infatuation, to some desperate act, which gen¬ 
erally is—a proposal ! He seizes the first opportu¬ 
nity, when alone with his dearest, gets on his knees, 
and pours out a torrent of extemporaneous eloquence, 
protests she is perfect, lovely, angelic, the very par¬ 
agon of her sex, &>c., seizes her hand and kisses it 
furiously, and asks her if she will— marry him! 
This is the climax. If she believes all he says (and 
it is very likely she will) and consents, he imagines 
himself in extacies of delight, and frequently counts 
the hours, until the “happy” day, and a week after¬ 
ward—heigho ! 

Having finished my introduction , I return to my 
tale. About a year ago, I concluded to accept an 
uncle’s kind invitation to make him a visit, and rus¬ 
ticate a little. T was then just eighteen, and had ac¬ 
complished the dignity of a long tail coat and a 
Moleskin. In due time I readied the farm, a short 
distance from the “city of notions,” in “good order 
and well conditioned.” There 1 saw a cousin—and 
such a cousin. Ah, wasn’t she lovely! Of course 
she was ; cousins always are. 

In the course of three days I had passed through 
the slight, and was considerably into the romantic. 
I pictured visions of domestic, fire-side happiness, 
away from the world, its eager, restless, selfish 
throngs, and busy cares. And she, sweet, innocent, 
unsophisticated girl—how much superior to all the 
painted dolls that “thread the mazy dance,”—a 
modest, native rose, unpolluted by a city’s withering 
atmosphere. 1 sighed to win and wear the precious 
jewel. 

’Tvvas evening. The moon moved in majestic 
splendor through the etherial blue, the stars shone, 
as usual on such occasions, and we were seated on 
a log in the orchard. I was fast advancing in the 
passionate. “ Dearest, how beautiful it is to con¬ 
template those noble orbs, that send their rays to 
visit our humble planet. How sweet it is to think 
that there they love, as we do here ; and there, per¬ 
haps, they never die, but live and love for ever.— 
There Time— ” 

At this moment, the log rolled, and precipitated me 
backward,, bringing our faces into a rather dangerous 
proximity, at the same time producing a sound very 

much like-any thing you please, dear reader. 

But it was curious, very. 

The next day, my symptoms decidedly indicated 
the desperate. I caught her alone, seized her fist, 
and poured out iny whole stock of—poetry, chiefly 
from the Lady of Lyons, and implored her, in the 
most passionate terms, to look with a eye of pity on 
the unhappy being at her feet—declared, by all the 
powers of earth, and air that I would love, cherish, 
defend, protect, feed and obey her. 

She opened her rosy mouth a few inches, and thus, 
she spoke, 

“ La, what a sight of lamin’ you have got. But 
we’ve got some first rate pork and beans for dinner, 
and I’m so hungry.” 

Jupiter, but there was a descent! I had soared up, 
up into the regions of dream-land, culling the choicest 
pcsies of intellectual transcendentalism, and to be thus 


unceremoniously pulled down to this lower, vulgar 
world, to entertain ideas of such matter-of-fact things 
as pork and beans ! 

Ah, but they were nice ! Rich, juicy, and a little 
crisp. I vanquished plnte after plate full, proving, 
that however much I might luxuriate in the romance 
of life, I also kept a good look out for the realities. 

Love is ideal—beans is actual. 

The next day, I was “ en route ” for Boston—con¬ 
valescent. N. G. 

Chelsea , Jan. 30, 1846. 
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